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PAINTING   IN    ITALY. 


PART  II. 


CHAPTER   Xn. 

THE   FEBRABESK   BOHOOL. 

Eablt  painters  of  Forrara  are  scarcely  entitled  to  mention, 
affording  as  thoy  do  little  more  than  a  list  of  antiquated  names, 
The  Ferrareso  school  is  surmised  to  have  taken  its  rise  con- 
temporaneously with  that  of  Venice,  and  to  have  been  derived 
from  a  Greek  painter  settled  in  that  city.  Oelasio  di  Niccolo^ 
Antonio  AJberti  da  Ferrara^  and  Laudadio  Bawhaldo,  are 
names  attached  to  decaying  frescoes,  mostly  of  a  low  Giot- 
tesque  character.  No  painter  of  any  importance  appears  to 
have  flourished  in  Forrara  and  its  surrounding  territory 
during  the  fourteenth  century.  The  first  to  bo  noticed  is 
Oalasso  Oalassi,  who,  according  to  Vasari,  painted  frescoes 
in  the  church  of  Mezzaratta  near  Bologna  in  1404,  remains 
of  which  still  exist,  and  are  of  the  rudest  description.  A 
younger  painter  of  the  same  name,  some  of  whose  works 
in  Bologna  have  been  confounded  with  those  of  the  earlier 
master,  was  bom  in  1438.  His  pictures — such  as  the  figure 
of  the  Baptist  in  the  church  of  S.  Stefano  (Bologna) — are 
generally  signed  with  two  G's  interlaced ;  a  monogram  which 
also  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the  elder  Oalasai.  He 
was  a  dry  and  unattractive  painter. 

Another  Ferrarese  painter  contemporary  with   the  first 
Oalassi^  Antonio  da  Ferrara,  deserves  mention  as  the  grand- 
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father  of  Timoteo  Viii.  He  migrated  to  Urbino,  and  painted 
there,  in  1439,  an  altar-piece  for  the  church  of  S.  Bernardino, 
now  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Ai*ts  in  that  town. 

The  Dnkes  of  Ferrara  called  to  their  service  Niccolb 
Pisano  and  Pietro  delta  Francesco^  and  both  these  distin- 
guished painters  may  have  had  some  share  in  forming  the 
Ferrarese  school,  which,  however,  bears  no  witness  to  tho 
influence  of  either  of  them,  but,  like  other  schools  of  North 
Italy,  shows  that  of  Squardone  and  Jacopo  Bellini  at  Padua. 

It  was  not  until  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
that  the  true  Ferrarese  school,  which  was  destined  to  have 
so  great  an  influence  over  the  art  of  Central  Italy,  and 
which  even  indirectly  contributed,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen, 
to  the  formation  of  Raphael  and  Oorreggio,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  two  painters  who  deserve  special 
notice — Cosimo  ISira^  called  il  Cosmk,  and  Francesco  Cossa. 

Cosimo  7\ira,  also  known  as  Cosm^,  bom  about  1420,  was 
probably  a  pupil  of  the  elder  Galaasi  and  of  Squardone, 
He  died  1495.  He  was  a  painter  of  undoubted  power, 
and  even  genius,  but  of  unequal  merit,  yet  always 
interesting  and  deserving  of  study;  sometimes  quaint  and 
dry,  and  even  grotesque,  not  to  say  repulsive,  at  the  same 
time  grand  and  even  noble  in  his  forms,  of  singular  energy 
and  correctness  of  drawing,  and  of  great  finish  in  the  details. 
An  example  of  his  coarse,  violent,  and  exaggerated  style  is 
furnished  by  a  *  Fiet^ ' — the  Virgin  sustaining  the  body  of 
the  Dead  Christ,  and  three  Saints— in  the  Louvre.  His  higher 
qualities  are  seen  in  the  Annunciation  and  St.  George  and 
Uie  Dragon  (formerly  the  shutters  of  the  Cothedral  organ, 
now  in  the  public  Gallery  of  Ferrara),  and  in  a  very  noble 
full-length  figure  of  St.  Jerome,  in  the  public  Gallery  of 
that  city,  in  which  he  has  introduced  a  striking  architec- 
tural background  with  various  classical  details  and  orna- 
ments, after  the  manner  of  Squardone  and  his  school.  A 
large  work,  a  Madonna  and  Child  with  Saints,  in  the 
Berlin  Museum,  is  a  specimen  of  his  fantastic  architecture, 
with  imitations  of  vanous  marbles  and  metals,  and  of  his 
bright  crude  colours.  A  picture  by  him  in  the  National 
GkJlery  of  the  same  character,  represents  the  Virgin,  en. 
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ihroned,  with  the  sleeping  Child  on  her  knee,  and  boy 
angels  playing  on  mnsical  instruments.  On  either  side  of 
them  are  inscribed  the  ten  commandments  in  Hebrew  cha- 
racters— some  Hebrew  scholar  having  infected  the  Ferrarese 
masters  of  Tura^s  time  with  the  fashion  of  introducing 
sentences  in  that  tongue  into  their  pictures.  In  the  same 
collection, '  St.  Jerome  striking  his  breast  with  a  stone,  Duke 
Borso  of  Ferrara  kneeling  in  the  background,'  is  an  example 
of  Tura's  force  and  energy.  When  this  characteristic  painter 
LB  once  known  he  will  be  recognised,  especially  by  the 
angular  and  strongly  marked  folds  of  his  draperies,  under 
various  names  in  different  collections. 

Ctmimo  Tura  was  employed  by  Duke  Borso  of  Este,  between 
1468  and  1471,  in  decorating  the  palace,  or  rather  pleasure 
retreat,  of  the  Schifanoia  in  a  retired  part  of  Ferrara.  With 
him  was  associated  Francesco  Gossa,  On  the  walls  of  the 
principal  hall  of  this  building  were  frescoes  in  twelve  com- 
partments and  in  two  series — an  upper  and  a  lower —the  upper 
representing  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  the  triumphs 
of  heathen  deities,  symbolical  figures,  and  such  feasts  and 
games  as  were  appropriate  to  each  month  of  the  year. 
Beneath  were  seen  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Borso, 
whilst  in  the  background  were  represented  the  labours  of  the 
field,  popular  festivals,  and  other  subjects  recalling  the  occu- 
pations of  the  months,  as  seen  in  almanacs  and  illuminated 
books  of  devotion  of  the  time.  The  greater  part  of  these 
frescoes  have  perished.  Of  those  remaining,  three  can  be 
safely  ascribed  to  Cossa ;  the  remainder  are  by  a  scholar  of 
Cosimo  Tura.  They  are  highly  interesting  as  illustrating 
the  manners  and  dress  of  the  period,  and  are  rich  in  archi- 
tectural details. 

Francesco  Cossa,  or  del  Cossa,  born  about  1480,  employed 
with  Tura  in  the  decoration  of  the  Schifanoia,  was  a  painter 
of  even  grander  type.  Whilst  Tura  remained  during  his 
life  at  Ferrara,  Cossa,  considering  himself  insufficiently  re- 
munerated by  Duke  Borso  for  his  labours,  quitted  his  native 
city,  established  himself  at  Bologna  in  1470,  and  gave  a  new 
direction  to  the  Bolognese  school  of  painting.  He  is  pnnci- 
pally  known  by  his  altar-piece  in  the  Pinacoteca  of  this 
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city,  painted  in  1474,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child 
and  Saints  and  the  kneeling  figure  of  the  Donor  (see  wood- 
cut), showing  a  painter  of  great  power  and  originality— 
the  heads  grand,  massive,  and  finely  modeled,  the  draperies 
broad  and  well  disposed,  the  architectural  decorations  exe- 
cuted with  much  mastery.  Other  works  by  him  at  Bologna, 
but  passing  under  other  names,  are  stately  figures  of  the 
twelye  Apostles  in  the  Marsili  chapel  of  the  church  of  S. 
Petronio ;  a  St.  Jerome  enthroned,  over  an  altar  in  the  same 
church,  of  grand  and  severe  character,  with  a  fine  archi- 
tectural background,  Squarcionesque  in  character;  and  a 
beautiful  circular  window  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  in 
Monte,  representing  St.  John  in  Fatmos,  inscribed  with  his 
monogram  ;  and  a  second  window  executed  from  his  design.* 
By  Cossa  is  the  figure  of  St.  Vincentius  Ferrer  in  the  National 
Gallery,  and  probably  an  Annunciation,  in  the  Dresden 
collection,  attributed  doubtfully  to  Antonio  Pollajuolo,  He 
died  young,  between  1480  and  1485. 

But  a  master  of  even  greater  power  and  individuality  than 
those  above  mentioned,  judging  from  the  few  remaining 
works  which  can  be  confidently  attributed  to  him,  was  ErcoU 
Roherti  de*  Grandi,  who  must  not  be  confounded,  as  Vasari 
appears  to  have  done,  with  his  relative,  a  later  painter, 
known  as  ErcoU  Orandi  di  Giulio  Ceaare,  Ercole  Boherii 
was  the  son  of  Antonio  Orandi,  also  a  painter,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  bom  between  1440  and  1450.  A 
drawing  by  him  in  the  His  de  la  Salle  collection  in  the 
Louvre,  representing  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  in 
which  he  nearly  approaches  the  grandeur  of  conception  and 
masterly  execution  of  Mantegna,  seems  to  show  that  he  had 
either  studied  xmder  that  great  painter,  or  had  experienced 
his  influence ;  whilst  other  of  his  works  appear  to  point  to 
that  of  Giovanni  Bellini.  Pictures  by  him  are  rare,  and 
none  are  authenticated  by  his  signature — his  name  on  a 
much-restored  altar-piece  representing  the  Entombment,  in 
the  possession  of  Count  Zeloni  of  Bome,  being  an  evident 
forgery,  although  the  picture  itself  is  probably  rightly  attri- 
buted to  the  master.    In  the  Dresden  Gallery  are  two  com- 

*  Some  of  these  pictures  are  attributed  in  the  ^de  books  to  Cotta, 
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parimeiitB  of  a  predella  by  him,  once  forming  part  of  an  altar- 
piece  still  existing  in  the  churcli  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Monte 
at  Bologna,  erroneously  attributed  by  Yasari  to  Lorenzo  Costa, 
but  probably  by  ErcoU  Boberti.  One  of  these  compartments 
represents  Ohrist  on  His  way  to  Calyary ;  the  other,  Christ 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  A  'Pieta'  from  the  same  pre- 
della is  in  the  Boyal  Institution  at  Liverpool.  Of  similar 
character  are  two  small  pictures  in  the  National  Grallery — the 
<  Children  of  Israel  gathering  Manna,'  and  the '  Last  Supper ' — 
and  a  long  predella  picture  in  the  Vatican,  representing  the 
Miracles  of  St.  Hyacinth,  there  ascribed  to  Benozzo  Qozzoli, 
All  these  works  show  Ercole  Boherti  to  have  been  a  thorough 
Ferrarese  painter,  of  the  school  of  Coasa  and  Mantegna,  in  his 
energetic  rendering  of  life  and  character,  and  in  his  careful 
study  of  details.  He  probably  accompanied  Cossa  to  Bologna, 
and  aided  him  in  establishing  a  school  in  that  city.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  to  1513 ;  but  a  document  recently 
discovered  proves  that  he  was  dead  in  1496.* 

A  large  altar-piece  of  Squarcionesque  character  in  the 
Brera,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned,  and 
four  Saints,  with  elaborate  architecture  and  figured  bas- 
reliefs,  attributed  to  Stefano  da  Ferrara,  an  unknown 
painter,  is  by  Ercole  da  Ferrara,  or  Ercole  Boberti, 

Michele  Ooltellino,  or  Cortdlino,  was  probably  a  pupil  of 
Ercole  Boberti,  There  is  an  altar-piece  by  him,  dated  1506, 
representing  the  Virgin  with  four  Saints,  in  the  public 
gallery  of  Ferrara,  in  which,  however,  he  appears  rather  as 
an  imitator  of  Lorenzo  Costa  than  of  Qrandi, 

Domenico  Panetti  (bom  about  1160,  died  about  1512)  may 
have  been  the  pupil  of  Cosimo  Tura,  with  whom  he  remained 
in  Ferrara  when  Cossa  and  his  followers  settled  in  Bologna  on 
the  invitation  of  the  powerful  family  of  the  Bentivogli.  His 
works  are  principally  found  in  the  public  gallery  of  Ferrara. 
They  show  him  to  have  been  a  painter  of  little  imagination, 
dry  and  mannered,  and  following,  as  a  colourist,  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Ferrarese  school. 


*  This  statement  comes  from  Signor  Ventari,  the  director  of  the  publk 
gallery  at  Modena. 
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Baldassare  Estense  was  the  illegitimate  sou  of  Niocolft  III. 
of  Este,  and  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Francesco  Cosscl 
He  was  rather  an  amateur  than  a  professional  painter, 
having  held  a  high  military  rank.  The  frescoes  which 
he  painted  in  Ferrara  have  perished ;  but  portraits  by  him 
are  known — two  inscribed  with  his  name,  and  one  dated 
1488.» 

Francesco  BiancJii,  known  as  "  i7  Frarre,"  (i.e.  the  Ferrarese), 
was  probably  a  pnpil  of  Cosimo  Tura,  He  left  his  native 
city  and  established  himself,  about  1480,  at  Modena,  where 
he  founded  a  school  which  produced  Correggio^  who  thus 
owed  his  early  training  to  a  Ferrarese,  and  in  his  youthful 
works  shows  the  influence  of  the  Ferrarese  school.  Of  this 
we  shall  have  to  speak  when  we  come  to  this  great  painter. 
BiancMs  works  are  found  at  Ferrara  and  Modena ;  but  the 
Louvre  possesses  the  most  important— a  striking  altar-piece 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned,  and  two  Saints 
of  considerable  original  power.  In  colour  it  is  more  pale 
and  delicate  than  is  usual  in  works  of  the  Ferrarese  school ; 
but  the  details,  such  as  the  throne  ornamented  with  subjects 
in  chiaroscuro,  are  characteristic  of  his  contemporaries 
Lorenzo  Coeta  and  Ercole  Bcherti  di  Qiulio  Cesare,  The 
heads,  especially  that  of  St.  Benedict,  are  finely  modeled, 
and  the  expression  of  the  Virgin  very  beautiful.  An  Annun- 
ciation by  Bianchi  in  the  Modena  public  gallery  has  many 
of  the  fine  qualities  of  Francta^  to  whom  it  was  long  at- 
tributed. A  picture  representing  the  Virgin  and  St  Joseph 
adoring  the  Infant  Christ,  also  by  the  master,  is  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Leyland  (London).     Bianchi  died  in  1510. 

The  most  eminent  scholar  of  Cosimo  Tura,  and  one  of 
the  most  refined  and  imaginative  painters  of  the  Ferrarese 
school,  was  Lorenzo  Costa^  bom  in  1460.f  He  left  Ferrara 
about  1488  for  Bologna,  where  Francesco  Oossa  had  already 
been  established  for  some  years.  He  appears  to  have  formed 
a  friendship  with  Francia,  who  was  then  working  as  a  gold- 
smith, but  who  abandoned  his  early  profession  in  order  to 

*  Crowe  and  GaTslcaselle,  *  Historj  of  Painting  in  North  Italy,'  vol.  L, 
p.  526.  One  of  theae  portraits  was  in  the  Costabili  Gallery  (Ferrara), 
which  has  now  been  dispersed. 

t  Or  ?  1455     He  may  have  studied  ander  Eroole  Edberti  d^  Qrandi 
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place  himflftlf  under  the  Ferraiese  master  to  study  paintmg. 
The  two  artists  occupied  different  floors  in  the  same  house, 
and  not  unfrequently  worked  together  on  the  same  picture, 
as  on  an  altar-piece  in  the  diurch  of  the  Misericordia 
(Bologna)~the  centre  part,  now  in  the  Public  Gkdlery,  haying 
been  painted  by  Francia^  and  the  upper,  Christ  between 
the  Virgin  and  an  Angel,  still  remaining  in  its  place,  by 
Coeta,  Oosta's  earliest  signed  works  in  Bologna  are  the 
tempera  pictures  on  canvas  on  the  side  walls  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Bentiyoglio  family  in  the  church  of  B.  Giacomo  Mag- 
giore,  painted  in  1488, — one  representing  GioTanni  Benti- 
yoglio IL,  Lord  of  Bologna,  with  his  wife  and  numerous 
family,  in  adoration  before  the  enthroned  Virgin.  The 
influence  of  Gonmo  Tura  and  Ercole  Bcberti  de  Orandi  is 
apparent  in  the  somewhat  dry  treatment,  hard  outlines  and 
constrained  attitudes  of  these  figures,  which  are,  howeyer, 
full  of  character,  and  drawn  with  great  precision.  The 
same  influence  is  perceiyed  in  the  somewhat  unintelligible 
allegory  of  'Life  and  DeatL,' on  the  opposite  wall  of  the 
same  chapel,  painted  by  CoaUn,  two  years  later. 

In  an  altar-piece  by  him  in  the  Bacciocchi  chapel  in 
S.  Petronio  (Bologna),  painted  in  1492,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child  enthroned,  and  four  Saints,  the  influence 
of  Ercole  Bcherti  is  seen  in  the  angular  folds  of  the  drapery 
and  the  elaborate  arcKitoctaral  details,  characteristic  of  the 
followers  of  Squarciimo ;  but  it  is  richer  and  more  harmonious 
in  colour  than  the  pictures  in  the  Bentiyoglio  chapel.  The 
latter,  howeyer,  are  painted  in  tempera,  and  haye  been  much 
injured  by  repaint  and  restoration. 

The  rapid  progress  made  by  Co8ia  in  freeing  himself 
from  the  hard  and  dry  manner  of  Tura  and  Oostta  is  shown 
by  his  magnificent  altar-piece  in  ihe  church  of  S.  Giovanni 
in  Monte  (Bologna),  painted  about  1496  or  97,  representing 
the  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned,  with  four  Saints  below,  and 
two  Angels  of  exquisite  beauty  playing  on  musical  instru- 
ments. Here  we  find  him  already  an  accomplished  painter 
a  firm  draughtsman,  and  an  excellent  colourist  The  ardii- 
tectnral  details  are  admirably  rendered,  and  through  an 
opening  in  the  base  of  the  Virgin's  thi'one,  after  the  Fer- 
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rarese  &8liioii,*  is  seen  a  very  pleasing  landscape.  In  the 
same  churcli,  behind  the  high  altar,  is  another  fine  work  by 
(7<wto,  in  which  he  has  represented  the  Virgin  in  Glory, 
between  the  first  two  persons  of  the  Trinity,  with  six  Saints, 
and  a  landscape  of  singular  beaaty.  In  an  altar-piece  in  the 
public  gallery  of  Bologna,  representing  St.  Petronius,  the 
patron  Saint  of  that  city,  and  SS.  Francis  of  Assisi  and 
Thomas  Aquinas,  signed,  and  dated  1502,  he  has  shown 
himself  a  master  of  expression  in  the  heads,  especially  in 
that  of  St.  Petronius. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Costa  and 
Franda^  with  their  pupils,  were  commissioned  to  decorate 
the  walls  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Oedlia  (Bologna),  erected  by 
the  Bentivoglio  fjBunily,  with  frescoes  representing  the  legends 
of  the  Saint  and  her  husband,  St.  Valerian.  'Pope  St. 
Urban  converting  Valerian,'  and  'St.  Cecilia  distributing 
alms  among  the  poor,'  are  by  his  hand — graceful  and  refined 
compositions  with  beautiful  landscape  backgrounds. 

Costa  does  not  hold  the  place  in  the  history  of  Art 
which  he  deserves.  He  had  all  the  refinement  and  senti- 
ment of  Perugino  without  his  affectation  and  conventionality ; 
and  at  the  same  time  more  imagination,  a  more  poetical 
conception  of  his  subject  and  a  more  lively  and  natural 
rendering  of  it  than  the  Umbrian  painter.  This  is  shown 
by  a  comparison  of  his  allegory  of  the  '  Court  of  Isabella 
d'Este/  in  the  Louvre,  of  which  we  give  a  woodcut,  with  that 
of  ^Love  and  Chastity,'  hanging  near  it,  by  Ferugitio. 
The  grace  and  elegance  of  his  figures  have  frequently  caused 
works  by  him  to  be  attributed  to  the  Umbrian  master;  as 
the  fine  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  S.  Mortino  Maggiore 
(Bologna),  representing  the  Assumption,  which  is  still 
ascribed  to  Perugino. 

As  a  colourist,  Costa  was  not  inferior  at  his  best  to 
Francia,  and  he  surpassed  him,  as  he  did  Perttgino,  in 
imagination,  and  in  truthful  and  lively  representation  of  his 
subject.    He  excelled  in  landscapes,  and  in  this  department  of 

*  The  fashion  of  decorating  the  Virgin's  throne  with  bas-reliefs,  and  of 
leaving  an  opening  in  it  through  which  a  landscape  is  seen,  is  characteristic 
of  the  Ferrarese  school. 
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his  art  holds,  perhaps,  the  foremost  place  among  the  painters 
of  his  time.  He  delights  in  representing,  in  soft,  pleasing, 
and  harmonious  tones,  fertile  valleys  and  distant  bine  hills, 
introducing  spirited  groups  of  figures  and  incidents  in  his 
backgrounds. 

Costa^^  works  are  numerous  in  Bologna,  and  are  to  be 
foimd  elsewhere  in  public  and  private  collections.  He  is  not 
adequately  represented  by  the  *  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
Angels,'  in  the  National  Gallery.*  In  the  collection  of 
Lord  Wimbome  at  Ganford  is  a  large  altaivpiece  by  him — 
the  Yirgin  enthroned,  with  two  Saints,  and  two  Angels 
playing  on  musical  instruments — with  the  elaborate  and  care- 
fully executed  architectural  details,  and  the  pierced  throne, 
-O  characteristic  cf  the  Ferrarese  school.  The  Berlin  Gallery 
possesses  more  than  one  example  of  the  master. 

Costa  was  a  skilfnl  portrait  painter.  A  fine  half-length 
of  Giovanni  Bentivoglio,  in  the  Pitti  palace,  is  inscribed 
with  his  name. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Bentivogli  from  Bologna, 
and  the  death  of  Mantegna  in  1506,  Costa  was  invited  by 
the  Gonzagas,  and  especially  by  Isabella  of  Este,  to  take 
the  place  of  that  painter,  and  settled  in  1509  in  Mantua, 
where  he  executed  many  important  works,  among  them  the 
Allegory,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  another 
picture  of  the  same  class,  both  in  the  Louvre,  but  the  latter 
in  a  damaged  condition.    He  died  there  in  1535.t 

Ercole  Orandi  di  QivUo  Cesare  probably  studied  in  the 
school  of  Lorenza  Costa  and  jPrancta,  when  those  masters  wore 
working  together  in  Bologna ;  but  he  was  rather  an  imitator 
of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  The  date  of  his  birth 
has  not  been  ascertained ;  but  he  appears  to  have  died  young 
in  1531.  From  the  grace  and  refinement  of  his  forms  he 
has  been  called  '^  the  Baphad  of  the  Ferrarese  school,"  while 
Costa  has  been  termed  its  "  Ferugino " — these  two  latter 
masters  having,  as  we  have  seen,  many  qualities  in  common. 

*  The  portrait  attributed  to  him  in  the  NatioDal  Gallery,  No.  895,  is  of 
the  Florentine  Bchool,  and  probably  (as  already  stated)  by  Piero  di  Cwimo^ 

t  There  is  an  altar-piece  in  the  Poldi-Pezzoli  Gallery  (Milan),  dated 
1581,  and  signed  by  Ippolito  Costa,  who  may  have  been  a  son  of  Lorenzo*, 
He  was  an  eclectic  painter  of  small  merit. 

2<i 
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EtcoU  Grand^s  most  important  prodoctiaii  is  the  gieftt  altsr- 
pieoe  in  the  Natioiisl  (jsllery,  which  was  attrihated  to 
Cosia  in  the  chapel  of  the  fomMfling  hospital  at  Fenara, 
whence  it  came.  It  lepiesents  the  Yirgin  with  tiie  Child, 
seated  on  one  of  those  thrones  richly  deoozated  with  chiaio- 
scoios  and  simnTateil  scnlptared  has-ietiefs,  chanusteristic, 
as  we  have  moze  than  onoe  obeetred,  of  the  Fenarese  schooL 
Below  her  stand  St.  William,  dad  in  amurar,  and  the 
Baptist  In  this  fine  work  Ereole  Chramdi  appears  ss  an 
imitator  of  Cotiaj  the  Yirgin  and  Child  being  abnost  a 
reproduction  of  a  similar  gronp  in  an  altar-piece  by  that 
master  in  the  chnzch  of  8.  GioTanni  (Bologna).*  Eight 
pictures  by  Ereoie,  representing  Scriptore  subjects,  were 
formerly  in  the  Costabili  Gallery  (Ferrara).  The  two  best 
of  the  series,  *  Moses  leaving  the  Land  of  Egypt,'  and 
the  *  Children  of  Israel  gathering  Manna,' — remarkable  for 
their  gracefiil  figures  and  their  spirited  drawing — are  in  the 
possession  of  the  editor;  as  also  a  small  and  highly  finished 
Yirgin  and  Child  and  Saints,  known  as  the  '  Madonna  della 
Scimia,'  fit>m  a  monkey  which  the  painter  has  introduced 
seated  on  a  step  of  the  throne.  In  the  public  gallery  of 
Ferrara  there  is  a  Martyrdom  of  St  Sebastian  by  him, 
with  excellent  portraits  of  the  members  of  the  Mori  family, 
the  donors  of  the  picture,  and  a  yeiy  pleasing  background 
of  landscape  and  architecture.  The  head  of  the  martyred 
saint  is  noble  and  pathetic  in  expre6sion.f  He  was  the 
author  of  some  fine  frescoes  in  the  ceiling  of  a  room  in  the 
Palazzo  Calcagnini  Estense  (Ferrara). 

Another  painter  of  the  Ferrarese  school,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  PaneUij  and  whose  style  approaches 
that  of  Garofaloy  to  whom  his  works  have  been  frequently 
attributed,  was  GiambaUista  BenwnuH,  called  VOrtolanoy  or 
the  gardener,  from  his  other's  occupation.  He  is  supposed 
to  haye  died  young,  about  1525 ;  but  little,  or  nothing,  is 

*  Signor  Morelli  obsenres  of  this  picture  thst  it  **  comes  rery  near  to 
ErcoU^t  master  Costa^  and  it  requires  a  Tery  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Ferrarese  school  to  detect  therein  the  mind  and  hand  of  the  pnpil." 
*  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries,^  p.  114. 

t  A  small  picture,  formerly  in  the  Corsini  Gallery  at  Rome,  highly 
finished  like  a  miniature  and  of  Raphaelesqne  grace,  representing  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,  attributed  to  Ereole  Grandi,  is  an  early  work  by 
Francia. 
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known  of  his  life.  His  masterpiece  is  the  large  picture  in 
the  [National  Gallery,  from  the  chnroh  of  Bondeno,  near 
Ferrara,  representing  SS.  Sebastian,  Rock,  and  Demetrins,  in 
which  he  shows  himself  a  powerful  colonrist  and  a  skilful 
draughtsman.  In  an  altar-piece  formerly  in  the  church  of 
S.  Niccolb  (Ferrara),  and  now  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
Wimbome  (Canford) — Joseph  presenting  the  Infant  Christ 
to  the  Virgin,  with  five  saints  and  martyrs  in  the  fore- 
ground—he appears  as  an  imitator  of  Lorenzo  Costa  in  the 
graceful  movement  and  expression  of  his  figures,  and  as  a 
colourist.*  Only  three  pictures  now  in  Ferrara  aro  con- 
fidently ascribed  to  him — a  Virgin  and  Child  and  two  Saints 
in  the  sacristy  of  the  Duomo — in  which  he  sho^vs  himself 
a  feeble  imitator  of  Garofalo.  Authentic  works  by  Ortolano 
are  so  rare  that  some  writers,  amongst  them  Signor  Morelliy 
haye  eyen  questioned  his  ezistenccf 

CdUgarinOy  originally  a  shoemaker,  who,  it  is  said,  became 
a  painter  from  a  remark  of  Dosso  BossCb,  that  the  boots 
Caligarino  had  made  him  fitted  as  if  painted,  was  another 
Ferrarese  painter  of  the  time  of  Ortolano^  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  scholar  of  that  master.    Little  is  known  of  his  works. 

Mazzolino  (b.  1481^^  1580)  was  a  scholar  of  PanetH  and 
Ercole  Boherti  de*  Chrandi,  and  is  thoroughly  typical  of  the 
Ferrarese  school.  His  pictures  are  usually  small,  and  of 
Flemish  minuteness,  with  great  depth  and  power  of  local 
colour,  and  often  heightened  with  gold  in  the  lights.  In 
the  background  he  generally  introduces  rich  architec^ture, 
ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  in  classic  taste.  The  heads  of 
his  figures  are  short  and  round,  and  sometimes  fantastic  in 
character.  Works  by  him  are  found  in  most  collections. 
Some  of  the  best  examples  are  in  the  Doria  and  Borghese 
galleries  in  Home.  Several  good  specimens  are  in  the 
National  Gallery.  Two— one,  Christ  disputing  with  the 
Doctors,  with  figures  the  size  of  life,  the  other,  a  Virgin 

*  Writers  on  Ferrarese  ai*t  consider  this  picture  to  be  the  masterpiece  of 
the  painter.  See  I^derchi,  *  La  Pittora  Ferrarese,'  p.  100 ;  Baruffaldi,  *  Vite 
dei  Pittori  e  Scnltori  Ferrarese' ;  Lanzi,  *  Storia  Pittorica  dell'  Italia,'  Ac. 

t  Cittadella.  *  Notizie  relative  a  Ferrara,'  rol.  ii.,  p.  48.  Signor  Morelli 
attribntes  the  fine  picture  in  the  National  Oallery  given  to  Ortolano  to 
Garofalo,  2  q  2 
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and  Child,  with  the  Magdalen  and  St.  Anthony  abont  half 
life-size, — both  in  the  Berlin  Musenm,  are  rich  in  colonr ; 
but  their  minute  execution  hardly  fits  the  scale  adopted. 

The  greatest  colourist  of  the  Ferrarese  school,  and  a 
painter  of  a  highly  poetical  imagination,  was  Giovanni  di 
LuterOy  known  as  Dosso  Dossi  (b.  1479 — d.  1542).*  His  first 
masters  were  probably  PanetU  and  Lorenzo  Costa.  At  a 
later  period  of  his  life  he  may  have  visited  Venice,  and 
have  studied  the  works  of  7\tian,  Palmaj  and  especially 
CHorgione,  whom  he  almost  equals  in  the  splendour  and 
glow  of  his  colouring.  With  Titian  he  probably  became 
personally  acquainted  when  that  master  yisited  the  Court  of 
Alfonso  I.  at  Ferrara,  where  Dosso  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Duke,  and  may  thus  have  fallen,  to  some  extent,  under 
the  influence  of  the  great  Venetian,  to  whom  he  may  thus 
have  owed  much  of  that  marvellous  richness  of  colour  which 
distinguishes  his  best  works.  There  is  no  proof  that  he 
ever  resided  at  Bome,  and  came  under  the  influence  of 
Bapkael,  like  so  many  of  his  contemporaries,  although  it  is 
known  that  he  copied  BaplMeTs  pictures  of  St.  George  and 
St.  Michael  for  the  Duke,  his  patron.  Dosso  always  re- 
mained, in  his  artistic  instincts  and  feelings,  a  true  Ferrarese, 
retaining  to  the  last  all  the  characteristics  of  the  schooL 
His  masterpiece  is  the  great  altar-picture  formerly  in  the 
church  of  S.  Andrea  at  Ferrara,  but  now  in  the  public 
gallery  of  that  city,  and  one  of  the  principal  Art  treasures 
of  Italy.  This  sumptuous  work,  notwithstanding  the  irre- 
parable injuries  it  has  sustained  from  injudicious  restorations 
and  rai)aint8,  which  have  dulled  its  original  brilliancy,  is 
stiU  a  perfect  blaze  of  colour.  In  the  centre  are  zepie- 
sonted  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  little  Baptist,  on  a 
lofty  throne  beneath  a  canopy  of  unsurpassable  richness,  and 
St.  John  seated  below,  with  other  Saints.  In  compartments  on 
either  side  are  full-length  figures  of  SS.  Sebastian  and 
George  (a  vezy  noble  figure)  below,  and  SS.  Gregory  and 
Ambrose  above. 

*  Ariosto  (*  Orlando  Fnrioio,*  ixxiii.  2)  mentions  him  and  hu  biother 
among  Ui«  greatest  painters  of  his  time — LtmardOj  MamUgna^  and  G¥Jtctmm 
Bel!mi;  but  Vasari  ill-naturedlj  and  cnjostlj  ohserres  that  the  poet's 
pen  procnied  them  greater  fkme  than  all  the  brushes  and  paints  ther 
consumed  during  their  iives. 


^mm 
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An  altar-piece  in  the  Diesden  Gallery,  representing  the 
Eternal  in  Glory  in  the  act  of  blessing  the  Virgin,  and 
SS.  Gregory,  Ambrose,  Angnstin  and  Jerome  standing  below 
—an  early  work  of  the  painter — ^is  nobly  oonceiyed,  rich  in 
colour,  and  with  a  magnificent  landscape  The  figure  of 
the  Virgin  is  of  singular  beanty,  and  the  four  Fathers  of 
the  Ghtxrch  are  living  in  their  movements.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  example  of  the  master  to  be  found  to  the  north  of 
the  Alps,  where  his  works  are  rare.  In  the  Cathedral  of 
Modena  is  a  Virgin  in  the  clouds,  with  SS.  Sebastian, 
Jerome  and  John  the  Baptist  below,  by  him,  which  is  a 
masterpiece,  and  in  the  Pitti  a  '  Bepose  in  Egypt,'  with  a 
charming  landscape.  In  the  National  Gallery  he  is  in- 
sufficiently represented  by  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  and 
a  Holy  Family,  with  tho  Infant  Christ  holding  a  cock 
under  His  arm,  is  doubtfully  ascribed  to  him  in  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  In  the  collection  of  Lord  Wimbome 
(Canford)  inhere  is  a  life-sized  figure  of  St  John  the 
Baptist  (somewhat  restored)  by  Do$8o,  formerly  in  tho 
Costabili  Gallery  (Ferrara),  freely  drawn  and  in  a  rich, 
deep  tone  of  colour,  with  a  fine  landscape  backgroimd. 

The  master  is  seen  in  another  vein  in  his  favourite 
mythological  and  fimtastic  subjects.  A  somewhat  stiff  and 
probably  early  picture  of  this  kind — an  over-crowded  com- 
position which  gives  but  a  fftint  idea  of  his  powers — ^is  the 
so-called  '  Bacchanal '  in  the  Pitti  Palace.  It  represents  a 
motley  group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  some  of  &em  half 
nude,  pressing  round  a  table  on  which  lie  masks,  musical 
instruments,  &c.  In  the  ^  Circe,' — a  fax  more  interesting 
picture  in  the  Borghese  Palace  (Bome)— we  find  him  in- 
dulging in  a  highly  poetical  and  imaginative  feeling,  in  the 
greatest  naxvetS  of  expression,  and  in  a  richness  and  depth 
of  colour  worthy  of  Giorgume.  The  Enchantress,  a  form  of 
pleasing  individuality,  clad  in  a  gorgeous  purple  and  gold 
robe,  is  seated  in  a  beautiful  forest  landscape.  The  success- 
ful exertion  of  her  magic  art  is  expressed  in  her  confident 
and  triumphant  action.  She  holds  in  her  right  hand  a  tablet 
with  necromantic  signs.  At  her  feet  are  a  magic  circle,  a 
coat  of  mail,  a  dog,  and  two  birds.    N^ar  her  are  severa] 
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little  figures  bound  to  a  tree.    At  a  distance  are  three 
shepherds  (see  illustration). 

In  the  Dresden  Gallery  are  sereral  decoration  pictures 
which  may  have  been  designed,  and  perhaps  finished,  by 
him,  but  which,  for  the  most  part,  were  probably  executed 
by  his  pupil  Crirolamo  da  Carpi,  and  by  his  younger  brother 
Baitista  Dossi;  and  even  in  one  case,  according  to  Signer 
Morelli,  by  Oarofah.*  They  may  have  adorned  an  apart- 
ment of  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Ferrara,  and  represent  princi- 
pally allegorical  and  mythological  subjects. 

D0880  was  distinguished  as  a  portrait  painter,  a  depart- 
ment of  his  ai-t  in  which  he  almost  rivalled  his  great  con- 
temporary IHtian,  Portraits  by  him  of  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara, 
and  of  other  personages,  are  in  the  public  gallery  at  Modena. 

Do88o's  works  fi*oquently  pass  under  other  names — as  a 
fine  but  much  neglected  picture  in  the  public  gallery  of 
Rovigo,  there  attributed  to  Garofalo ;  the  finely  modeled 
and  coloured  St.  Sebastian  in  the  Brera,  long  assigned  to 
Giorgione,  but  now  restored  to  its  right  author ;  a  St.  John 
the  Baptist  in  the  Pitti;  and  the  grandly  painted  picture 
<  David  with  the  head  of  Goliath '  in  the  Borgbose  Grallcry 
(Rome),  both  ascribed  to  the  same  master. 

Battista  Dossi,  who  died  about  1549,  was  mainly  a  painter 
of  landscape,  and  assisted  his  brother  in  the  backgrounds  of 
his  pictures.  Although  his  colouring  is  purely  Ferrarese,  he 
seems  to  have  been  inspired  in  the  minuteness  and  fantas- 
tical character  of  his  works  by  some  Flemish  painter — 
such  as  Jerome  Bosch.  Two  of  his  landscapes,  one  repre- 
senting a  distinguished  company  encamped  upon  a  sea  shore, 
the  other,  demons  in  a  wilderness,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Borghese  Gallery,  and  a  third  in  the  Doria  collection  (RonieV 

Girolamo  da  Carpi,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  as 
a  pupil  and  assistant  of  Dosao  Dossi,  and  who  worked  under 
Oarofalo,  died  in  1556.  He  was  the  son  of  a  painter  in 
the  service  of  Lucrezia  Borgia.  In  company  with  Bosso  he 
painted  several  rooms  in  the  Belvedere,  a  country  seat  of 
the  Dukes  of  Ferrara.  One  of  his  best  works,  an  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  is  in  the  church  of  S.  Martino  at  Bologna. 

*  Italian  Masters,'  &c.,  p.  115,  note. 
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Benvenuto  Tisio  da  Oarofcdo^  or  Garofoh^  a  village  in  the 
district  of  Folesine  on  tbe  Po*  (b.  1481— d.  1559),  was  a 
scholar  of  Panetti^  as  may  be  seen  from  his  early  works,  in 
which  he  imitated  that  master's  warm,  reddish  oolounng,  and 
adopted  his  types,  especially  in  his  representation  of  the 
Virgin  and  his  landscape  backgrounds.  At  a  later  period  he 
appears  to  have  come  under  the  influence  of  Dosso  Dossiy  and 
Anally  under  that  of  Lorenzo  Costa.  In  1499  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  Soriani  at  Cremona,  but  deserted  that  painter's 
atelier  for  Bome. 

Although  Oarofah  has  been  the  best  known  and  most 
popular  painter  of  the  Ferrarese  school,  he  was  greatly 
inferior  to  his  contemporary  Doaao  Doaai  in  imagination,  in 
the  vigorous  conception  of  his  subjects,  and  as  a  colourist, 
but  he  has  more  refinement  and  elegance  than  that  master, 
and  a  conscientiousness  of  execution,  not  always  found  in 
1)0980.  He  ultimately  settled  in  Bome,  but  he  retained  the 
traditions  of  the  Ferrarese  school  in  his  style.  The  most 
considerable  works  of  his  later  time  are  not  always  the 
most  attractiye.  There  is  a  rather  empty  ideality  of  ex- 
pression and  a  deficiency  of  '< making  out"  in  his  large 
figures  which  the  most  brilliant  execution  cannot  conceal; 
and  though  his  heads  are  beautiful  and  his  drapery 
classical,  there  is  a  certain  monotony  in  his  numerous 
productions. 

Qarofalo  can  be  best  studied  in  the  public  gallery  of 
Ferrara,  which  contains  an  interesting  series  of  his  works, 
executed  at  different  periods  of  his  career  before  and  after 
his  residence  in  Bome,  which  show  that  he  was  much  less 
of  a  mannerist  in  his  early  time  than  in  his  later.  One 
representing  S.  Niccolo  of  Tolentino  celebrating  Mass,  before 
two  worshippers,  one  kneeling,  is  very  charming  from  its 
simplicity  and  its  refined  sentiment.  In  another  of  the 
Virgin  enthroned,  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Francis  of  Assisi, 
in  which  he  has  introduced  the  portraits  of  two  donors 
of  much  excellence,  and  a  splendid  landscape  background, 

*  On  one  or  two  of  his  pictures  this  painter  has  painted  a  gilliflower, 
**garofano,"  as  a  nionograro,  whence, it  is  assumed,  his  surname;  but  he 
reallj  derived  it  from  the  village  from  which  his  family  came,  if  he 
himself  was  not  bom  there. 
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he  fllmort  riTals  Dosto  Doasi  bs  a  ooloniisi  In  a  ^  Viigiii 
adoring  the  Infant  Sarionr/ — ^probably  painted  by  Garofalo 
about  1512,  but  ascribed  in  the  Gallery  to  Oriolano — the 
type  of  the  Madonna  and  the  general  treatment  show  the 
influence  of  Lorenzo  Costa.  In  its  cold  colouring,  exaggerated 
action  of  the  figures,  and  academic  treatment,  an  altar-piece 
representing  Christ  rising  from  the  Tomb,  mentioned  by 
Yasari,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  a  Yenico  dealer,  attests 
the  evil  influence  exercised  upon  Oarofalo  by  the  so-called 
Uoman  school. 

Works  by  Oarofalo^  especially  small  easel  pictures  which 
are  the  best  specimens  of  his  skill,  occur  frequently  both 
in  public  and  priyate  collections,  as  they  were  at  one  time 
in  YOgue  and  much  sought  affcer.  The  Dresden  and  Berlin 
galleries  possess  some  good  examples  of  his  best  period. 
Of  his  large  compositions,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  is  the 
'  Entombment  *  in  the  Borghese  Palace  (Rome),  executed 
carefully  and  with  a  good  understanding  of  effect.  In  the 
Doria  Gallery  are  a  'Salutation  of  the  Yirgin,'  and  an 

*  Adoration  of  the  Ohild/  who  is  lying  on  the  ground.    A 

*  Madonna  in  Glory,'  with  a  <  Santa  Conversazione'  below, 
beautifully  painted,  but,  excepting  the  principal  figure,  un- 
meaning in  expression,  is  in  the  Academy  of  Yenice.  A 
fine  altar-piece,  the  Madonna  and  Child  enl^oned,  with  four 
standing  Saints,  and  three  works  by  him  of  minor  import- 
ance, are  in  the  National  Gallery.  There  are  several  in 
the  Louvre. 

As  a  portrait  painter,  Oarofalo  holds  a  high  rank.  His 
portrait  by  his  own  hand,  formerly  in  the  Costabili  collection 
(Ferrara),  is  now  in  that  of  Signer  Morelli  at  Milan.  It  is 
a  vigorously,  but  somewhat  coarsely,  painted  head.  He  was 
a  decorative  painter  of  much  imagination,  of  great  taste  and 
ingenuity,  and  of  skilful  execution,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
beautiful  frescoes  with  which  he  adorned,  in  1617  and  1518, 
the  ceilings  of  two  rooms  in  the  building  now  occupied  by 
the  Seminary  at  Ferrara.     Garofalo  died  blind  in  1559. 
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THB   BOLOGNESE   80H00L. 

« 

In  Bologna  a  transition  from  Byzantine  restraint  to  a 
certain  feeling  for  nature  is  seen  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  names  of  a  few  painters  who  helong 
to  that  period,  and  whose  works  have  been  preserved  to  us, 
may  be  mentioned ;  but  they  were  for  the  most  part  mere 
workmen  of  little  ability,  and  very  inferior  to  their  con- 
temporaries in  other  parts  of  Italy.  They  cannot  be  said  to 
have  founded  a  school.  Their  productions  are  distinguished 
by  no  special  character,  either  in  conception  or  in  execution ; 
but  are  the  mere  rude  efforts  of  ignorant,  unskilled  crafts- 
men, who  sought  to  imitate,  or  copy,  the  works  of  men 
scarcely  more  capable  than  themselves,  which  were  brought 
•by  way  of  trade  or  devotion  to  the  city.*  It  was  not  until 
the  Oaracci  appeared  that  Bologna  can  claim  to  have  had  a 
school  of  its  own. 

To  Vitale,  who,  from  his  frequent  pictures  of  the  Virgin, 
attained  the  name  of  "  dalle  Madonney*  are  attributed  works  in 
the  public  gallery  of  Bologna,  with  forged  signatures  and 
dates.  By  one  Andrea  da  Bologna,  an  imitator  of  Vitale'^ 
manner,  there  is  a  Virgin  and  Child  of  rude  execution  in  the 
church  of  the  *' Sacramento "  at  Pausola  near  Macerata, 
signed,  and  dated  1372.  Another  follower  of  Vitale,  more 
worthy  of  record,  and  who  has  obtained  a  reputation,  through 
municipal  vanity,  far  above  his  deserts,  is  lAppo  DalmaMi, 
(i.e.  the  son  of  Dalmasiwi),^  bom  about  1376.  A  signed,  but 
undated  work,  by  him — a  Virgin  and  Child — is  in  the 
National  Gallery.  Various  frescoes  and  other  works  attri- 
buted to  him  are  pointed  out  at  Bologna.  They  scarcely 
warrant  the  place  assigned  to  him  by  his  countrymen  as  a 

*  The  works  of  these  early  Bolognese  painters  may  be  best  studied  in 
the  public  gallery  of  Bologna. 

t  He  signs  himself  on  a  picture  in  the  church  of  the  Spanish  College 
at  Bologna  '*lipus  Dalmasii. 
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painter  of  enunence  and  the  fonnder  of  a  scliool.  Among 
his  scholars  is  numbered,  an  TJrsnline  Nun,  the  BecUa 
Caierina  Vigru  Coarse,  rode,  and  almost  Byzantine  pictures 
of  St.  Ursula,  with  forged  names  and  dates  attributed  to  her, 
are  in  the  galleries  of  Bologna  and  Venice. 

Simone  da  Bologna  was  called  U  CroeifiBsaiOy  from  having 
been  chiefly  employed  in  painting  crudflzes,  of  which  one  is 
preserved,  inscribed  with  his  name,  and  dated  1370,  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Cross  in  S.  Giacomo  Maggiore,  and  a  second, 
also  signed,  in  S.  Stefano  (Bologna).  Oristoforo  da  Bologna, 
his  contemporary,  has  left  similar  works,  one  of  them  now 
in  the  public  gallery  at  Ferrura.  Jacopo  degli  Avanzi  (not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  Veronese  painter  d^Avanzo")  his 
contemporary,  is  known  by  a  signed  Crucifixion  in  the 
Colonna  GhJlery  (Rome),  and  by  an  altar-piece  attributed  to 
him  in  the  Bologna  Gallery.  They  show  a  painter  of  great 
exaggeration  and  feebleness. 

Some  of  the  artists  above  mentioned  are  recorded  to  have 
been  employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  church  at  Mez- 
zaratta,  outside  the  walls  of  Bologna.  The  remains  of 
frescoes  which  exist  there  are  of  little  interest;  but  they 
have  been  carefully  preserved  by  Signer  Minghetti,  the 
eminent  Italian  statesman,  to  whom  the  desecrated  building 
now  belongs. 

The  works  we  have  mentioned,  and  others  by  such  men 
as  Jacohiu  Patdua,  Petrus  Joanes,  and  Michele  di  Matteo,  or 
Michele  Lambertini  (probably  the  painter  of  the  picture  in 
the  Venice  Academy  already  mentioned),  to  bo  found  in  the 
Pinacoteca  and  public  buildings  of  Bologna,  show  the  little 
aptitude  of  the  Bolognese  of  that  time  for  the  fine  arts. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century — about  1470 — 
the  Ferrareso  painter,  Francesco  Cossa,  as  we  have  seen, 
established  himself  and  opened  a  school  at  Bologna.  He 
was  followed  in  1483  by  Lorenzo  Costa,  and  it  was  from 
him  that  Francesco  di  Marco  Batbolini,  commonly  called  t7 
Francia  (an  abbreviation  of  Francesco),  received  his  first 
lessons  in  painting. 

Francia  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1450.  He  was  appren- 
ticed  to  a  goldsmith,  and  bocamo   Steward  of  the  Grold- 
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smiths'  Gnild  in  1483.  Ho  gamed  great  repute  in  Ms  art, 
and  as  a  medallist,  bnt  especially  for  his  "  nielli,"  *  in 
which  he  showed  himself  a  cleyer  and  spirited  draughtsman 
in  a  dry,  Squarcionesque  manner,  probably  acquired  from 
Cossay  who  may  have  first  instructed  him  in  drawing.  He 
became  acquainted  with  Lorenzo  Costa  when  the  Ferrarese 
master  came  to  Bologua,  and  the  two  artists,  as  it  has 
already  been  stated,  had  their  ateliers  in  the  same  house, 
occupying  different  floors.  Probably  on  the  advice  of  Costa, 
Francia  abandoned  his  goldsmith's  art  for  that  of  the 
painter,  and  received  from  his  friend  his  first  instruc- 
tions in  the  secrets  of  colour.  Whilst  Costa  may  thus  be 
considered  to  have  been  his  master,  he  appears  to  have 
been  to  a  certain  extent  influenced  by  Ercole  Boberti  de^ 
Grandly  who  was  then  also  employed  in  Bologna.  One  of 
his  earliest  known  works  in  painting — a  small  picture  of  the 
Orucifixion  in  the  Public  Library  of  Bologna — ^probably 
executed  in  1491,  shows  the  influence  of  both  these  masters  in 
the  richness  of  the  colour  and  the  fine  expression  of  the  heads, 
whilst  the  draperies  have  the  sharp  and  angular  folds  seen 
in  his  *'  nielli."  Another  of  his  early  pictures — a  Madonna 
and  Child  and  St.  Joseph,  in  the  Berlin  Museum — betrays  the 
hand  of  a  goldsmith  in  the  clear  outline,  the  metallic  and 
polished  surface,  and  the  minuteness  of  the  detail.  These  cha- 
racteristics were  afterwards  modified,  though  never  entirely 
lost,  in  a  higher  development  of  pictorial  feeling,  while  he 
continued  to  add  to  the  latest  date  *^  aurifex  "  to  his  name 
in  the  signature  to  many  of  his  most  important  productions. 

It  has  been  assumed,  on  insufficient  grounds,  that  Francia'B 
works  show  an  XJmbnan  character,  derived  from  seeing  pic- 
tures by  Perugino  which  had  been  brought  to  Bologna.  His 
earlier  manner  was  entirely  Ferrarese,  and  he  dcriyed  it  from 
his  master  Costa,  from  whom,  at  one  period  of  his  caroer,  he 
is  not  easily  distinguished — ^works  by  the  one  being  not 
uuj&equently  assigned  to  the  other.  They  even  appear,  as 
already  stated,  to  have  worked  together  on  some  pictures,  and 
a  "  predella  "  painted  by  Costa  forms  part  of  one  of  Francia'B 

*  A  kind  of  dnmAsk  work,  made  by  inlaying  a  black  composition  into 
steel  or  silver. 
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great  altar-pieces  in  the  Bologna  GkJleiy,  proTing  the 
connection  wliich  existed  between  the  two  painters.  The 
gracefnl,  tender  manner  which  distinguishes  Perugino  is 
likewise  a  characteristic  of  Costa^  who,  in  this  particular,  is 
scarcely  behind  the  Umbrian,  although  as  a  ooloorist  he  is 
not  eqoal  to  him.  Francia  derived  his  grace  from  CastOj 
improved  upon  that  master's  colonring,  was  a  better  draughts- 
man, and  gave  a  character  of  his  own  to  his  works.  But  as  an 
imaginative  and  dramatic  painter,  in  the  poetical  conception 
of  his  subject,  in  variety  of  types  and  vivid  representation 
of  action,  and  in  feeling  for  nature  as  shown  in  landscape, 
he  was  unquestionably  inferior  to  him. 

It  has  been  farther  assumed,  that  Francia  owed  his  refined 
maturity  of  grace  to  his  friendship  with  Baphaely  and  to 
the  influence  which  the  works  of  that  great  painter  exercised 
Upon  him.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  such  friend- 
ship existed;  and  the  letters  said  to  have  passed  between 
them,  and  the  sonnet  addressed  by  Francia  to  Baphael  are 
now  adjudged  by  the  most  competent  authorities  to  be  com- 
paratively modem  forgeries.* 

Bologna  is  rich  in  the  works  of  Francia,  The  public 
gallery  alone  contains  no  less  than  nine.  Unfortunately 
they  have  been  all  more  or  less  damaged  by  ruthless  resto- 
ration. Two  of  the  finest,  which  were  carried  away  to  Paris 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  were  thus  deprived  of 
their  original  richness  and  haimony  of  colour.  Among  others 
in  this  collection  may  be  especially  mentioned  one  of  his 
early  works — the  Virgin  and  Child,  six  Saints,  and  an  Angel 
playing  on  a  lute,  with  the  portrait  of  the  donor,'  signed, 
and  dated  1494 ;  and  the  Infant  Christ  adored  by  the  Virgin, 
Saints  and  Angels,  with  the  portraits  of  the  donor,  Monsignor 
Antonio  Galeazzo  Bentivoglio,  and  the  poet  Girolamo 
Pandolfl  di  Casio  (see  woodcut).  In  the  church  of  S.  Giacomo 

*  Saufloni's  '  Vasari/  vol.  iii.,  p  552,  note.  They  were  first  published  by 
Malvasia  in  his  ^Felsina  Pittrice/  The  originals  have  never  been 
prodnced,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  if  Malvasia  had  possessed  documents 
of  so  much  value  and  interest,  they  would  not  have  been  found  among  his 
papers.  Signor  Minghetti,  an  excellent  authority  upon  such  a  point, 
questions  the  genuineness  of  Raphael**  letter  on  accoxmt  of  the  style,  which 
is  not  that  of  the  sixteenth  century.    *  RaffaelJo/  p.  06. 
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Maggiore  an  altar-pieoe  in  the  chapel  of  the  Bentiyoglio 
family,  executed-  in  1499  for  his  patron,  Giovanni  Benti-^ 
YogHo,  then  paramount  in  Bologna,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child  with  8S.  Florian,  Augnstin,  John  the  Evangelist 
and  Sebastian,  and  Angels  playing  on  musical  instruments 
below  and  in  adoration  on  either  side,  is  one  of  Francia'B 
masterpieces  for  harmony  and  depth  of  colour  and  fulness 
of  expression — the  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  forming 
one  of  his  most,  beautiful  creations,  and  the  figure  of  St. 
Sebastian  one  of  his  grandest.  Scarcely  inferior  to  it,  though 
less  powerful  in  colour  and  less  forcible  in  expression,  is  the 
fine  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  S.  Martino,  also  represent- 
ing the  Madonna  and  Child  enthroned,  and  four  Saints, 
probably  painted  between  1506  and  1508.  In  this  picture 
we  see  Franda  imitating  his  master  by  placing  the  Virgin 
on  a  throne,  with  an  opening  in  the  lower  part,  through 
which,  after  the  Ferrarese  fashion,  is  seen  a  landscape, 
treated  quite  in  Oo8ta*B  manner. 

Pictures  by  Franda  existing  out  of  his  native  city  are  too 
numerous  to  specify.  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  in  the 
Duomo  of  Ferrara,  the  Assumption,  in  the  church  of  S. 
Frediano  at  Lucca,  and  a  Nativity,  in  the  Museum  at  Forll, 
however  unequal  in  parts,  are  all  examples  of  his  power 
of  spiritual  expression  with  gem-like  colour.  A  small  but 
perfect  example  of  these  qualities,  of  his  early  time,  is  the 
St.  Stephen,  in  the  Borghese  OaUery  at  Bome.  A  lovely 
Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  Joseph,  painted  for  his  friend 
Bartolommeo  Bianchini  about  the  same  time,  is  in  the  Berlin 
Museum.  Among  his  still  earlier  works  in  which  his  relation 
to  Costa  may  be  very  distinctly  traced,  are  the  Virgin  worship- 
ing the  Infant  Christ  in  a  bower  of  roses,  and  the  Madonna 
holding  the  Child,  who  stands  on  a  table  covered  with  a 
gold  embroidered  carpet,  both  in  the  Munich  Gallery.  The 
National  Gallery  fortunately  possesses  a  work,  in  excellent 
preservation,  in  which  Francia*B  finest  qualities  attain  their 
utmost  perfection — an  altar-piece,  with  the  lunette  which 
formed  the  upper  part  of  it,  formerly  in  the  Buonvisi  Chapel 
in  the  church  of  S.  Frediano,  Lucca.  The  little  Baptist,  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne  on  which  are  seated  the  Madonna  and 

2  B 
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St.  Anna,  pointing  upwards,  is  one  of  the  purest  creations  of 
art ;  while  the  Virgin  weeping  over^  the  body  of  the  Dead 
Christ,  in  the  lunette,  is  a  pathetic  reality,  both  in  age  and 
expression,  such  as  no  other  painter  has  brought  forth. 

Franeia  transferred  all  his  grace  and  sweetness  into  his 
frescoes,  the  only  existing  specimens  of  which  are  in  the 
Oratory  of  St.  Cecilia  at  Bologna.  They  form  part  of  a 
series  illustrating  the  life  of  that  Saint  and  St  Valerian, 
executed  in  conjunction  with  Costa  and  other  painters  in 
1506.*  Two  are  by  Franda — St  Cecilia's  marriage  with 
St.  Valerian,  and  her  Entombment  In  the  latter  be  appears 
to  have  been  assisted  by  Chiodaroloj\  They  are  distinguished 
by  their  exquisite  purity  and  nobility  of  feeling,  and  by 
the  harmony  of  lines  and  colour.  The  whole  series,  which 
had  been  subjected  to  neglect  and  injury  of  the  most  sordid 
description,  has  been  judiciously  and  successfully  restored 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Signer  M orelli,  by 
Signer  Cayenaghi  of  Milan.  It  consists  of  ten  frescoes.  The 
first  two,  right  and  left  of  the  altar,  are  by  Franeia ;  the 
two  following  by  Cosia ;  the  next  by  Tamarozzo ;  then  two 
by  ChiodaroU) ;  and  the  remaining  two  by  Amico  Atperiim — 
these  last  three  painters  being  followers,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  Costa,  The  sdiool  which  he  founded  in 
Bologna  is  thus  folly  represented  in  this  ohapeL 

Franeia  excelled  in  portraiture ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  some  of  the  portraits  ascribed  to  him  in  public 
galleries  are  by  his  hand ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  fine 
likeness  of  Vangelista  Scappi  in  the  UffixL  It  is  recorded 
that  in  female  portraits  he  was  especially  sucoessM*!  No 
paiQter,  certainlyy  has  given  greater  sweetness  and  beauty 
to  his  Madonna  heads.  His  power  of  rendering  the  tenderest 
and  pearliest  female  complexion  is  unsurpassed,  and  a  delicate 
carnation  given  to  the  eyelids,  even  in  his  heads  of  youths, 
which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  his  hand,  in  no  way 

*  Signor  Morelli  saji  of  these  l>eaiitiriil  frescoes,  that  "the  spectator 
is  left  in  doubt  whether  Oosia  was  more  indebted  to  Franeia  or  he  to 
Costar  <  Italian  Masters,  Ac,'  p.  2:U. 

I  Both  hare  been  published  m  chromoUthographj  bj  the  Amsdel 
Society. 

X  Gairi,  aoanet  by  Qio^  Gano,  p.  H. 
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impairs  the  beauty  of  his  type.  He  died  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1517.  The  story  related  by  Yasari  that  his  death 
was  caused  by  envy  and  mortification  at  the  sight  of 
Bcephad^B  St.  Cedlia,  on  the  arrival  of  that  picture  at  Bologna 
— between  1514  and  1516 — is,  like  too  many  of  the  state- 
ments of  that  inaccurate  historian,  preyed  to  be  devoid  of 
truth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  believe  a  saying 
imputed  to  Baphad  that  Francia's  Madonnas  were  the  most 
devoutly  beautifal  he  knew. 

Among  the  scholars  of  Franda  were  his  sons  (Ttocomo  and 
Oiulio.  Joint  works  by  them  are  in  the  Berlin  Museum  and 
in  the  gallery  of  Bologna,  signed  with  their  initials.  They 
continued  to  practise  his  manner,  but  never  equalled  him 
in  beauty  and  dignity,  nor  in  depth  of  expression.  The 
works  of  CHulio  are  rare ;  the  best  of  those  of  Gfiacomo  is 
an  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  S.  Domenico,  Bologna,  re- 
presenting Christ  in  glory,  with  the  Archangel  Michael 
treading  on  Satan,  and  two  Saints  beneath.  It  shows  his 
great  inferiority  to  his  father,  of  whom  in  his  early  manner 
he  was  a  feeble  imitator.  Later  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  D0880  Dossi,  as  may  be  seen  by  two  pictures  by  hiTn  in 
the  Brera,  both  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  and 
various  Saints.  He  excelled  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  por- 
traits by  him  are  often  assigned  to  his  father.*  Qiulio, 
who  was  the  younger  brother,  was  bom  in  1487,  and  died 
in  1548.  .  OiacomOy  the  date  of  whose  birth  has  not  been 
ascertained,  died  in  1557. 

Amico  Agpertinif  (b.  1475  d.  ?  1552)  who,  with  Chiodarolo 
and  Tamarozzo,  was  associc'^ed  with  Costa  and  Franda  in  the 
decoration  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Cecilia,  was  probably  a  pupil 
of  "Ercole  BoherH  de^  Chrandi  and  of  Gosta,^  The  two  frescoes 
which  he  executed  there  have  much  of  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  Cosia^  but  he  generally  shows  himself  a  capricious  and 
eccentric  painter.  Among  his  best  works  may  be  mentioned 
the  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Agostino,  in  S.  Frediano, 

*  A  portrait  in  the  Pitti  attribated  to  him,  is  by  a  Yeronese  painter, 
probably  Bonsigno/H. 

f  He  came  from  a  family  of  artists.  His  father  Gwoawni  Antonk 
JLsptrtini  and  his  brothers  Li(m9Uo  and  Guicto  were  painters. 

2  R  2 
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Lucca,  in  which  he  has  introduoed  some  fine  portrait-heads, 
and  shows  TiimRflIf  an  imitator  of  Francia  in  his  soft  and 
pleasing  colouring.  They  are,  however,  somewhat  oyerladen 
with  gilded  stacco  reliefs— a  mode  of  ornamentation  which 
was  then  ont  of  date.  Li  the  Berlin  Mnsemn  there  is  an 
Adoration  of  the  Kings,  somewhat  feeble,  signed  hj  him. 
The  same  subject  by  him  in  the  Bologna  Grallery  is  an 
agreeable  picture,  though  somewhat  fantastical.  A  pleasing 
fresco  by  him,  representing  Diana  and  Endymion,  with 
shepherds  conyendng  in  front,  is  in  the  Palazzo  della  Yiola 
(Bologna).  Outdo  Atpertini,  whose  works  are  frequently  con- 
founded with  those  of  his  brother  AmieOy  was  inferior  to 
him  in  ability,  but  less  whinudcaL  A  large  altar-piece  by 
Guido  in  the  churbh  of  8.  Martino,  Bologna,  representing 
St.  Nicholas  of  Ban  distributing  maniage  portions  to  some 
maidens,  is  of  no  great  merit. 

Oiavanni  Maria  Chiodarcloy  who  painted  the  two  frescoes 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Gedlia  representing  the  Saint  brought 
before  the  Boman  Proconsul,  and  angels  crowning  SS. 
Valerian  and  Oeoilia,  both  of  considerable  beauty,  was  a 
pupil  of  Ooata.  Oesare  Tamarozzo,  the  author  of  the  frescoes 
of  the  Martyrdom  of  the  Saint  and  of  the  baptism  of  St. 
Valerian,  in  the  same  building,  was  also  a  schoLur  of  Cosia 
and  of  Franda,  There  is  a  signed  picture  by  him — a  Holy 
Family — ^in  the  Poldi-Pezzoli  collection  at  Milan.  Little  is 
known  of  both  these  painters,  and  works  by  them  frrequently 
pass  under  the  names  of  their  masters. 

But  the  most  eminent  of  the  pupils  of  Francia  was 
Timoteo  Fth',  or  deUa  Fite,  the  son  of  one  Bartolommeo. 
The  merits  of  this  painter  have  only  been  recognised  of 
late  years,  whilst  the  influence  which  he  is  now  proTed 
to  have  exercised  oyer  the  youthful  Baphad^  to  which  we 
shall  have  hereafter  to  recur,  has  given  him  an  important 
place  in  art  history.  He  was  probably  bom  at  Ferrara,  in 
1467,*  of  respectable  parents,  his  mother  being  the  daughter 

^  It  is  doubtftil  whether  Timoteo  was  born  at  F«rTmra  or  at  Urbino. 
h'tn  mother  was  a  native  of  the  former  oitj;  bit  father  of  Urbino. 
According  to  the  editors  of  the  last  catalogue  of  the  Berlin  Gallerf  be 
bom  in  I4^\f. 


-  ■  — «. 
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of  one  Antonio,  a  painter,  whom  we  have  already  noticed.* 
Wlien  about  twenty-three  years  old,  Timoteo  was  sent  to 
Bologna  to  learn  the  goldsmith's  art;  but,  having  a  more 
decided  disposition  for  painting,  he  entered  the  studio  of 
Francia.  He  remained  in  Bologna  about  five  years  as  the 
pupil  and  assistant  of  this  master,  who  appears  to  have 
acquired  a  sincere  affection  for  him,  and  to  have  parted  with 
him  with  sorrow.f  Betnming  to  Urbino,  when  he  was  about 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  in  1495,  he  dwelt  there  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  may  be  paying  occasional  visits  to 
the  neighbouring  towns,  and  even  to  Bome,  although  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  was  ever  in  that  city,  except  the 
vague  and  contradictory  statements  of  Yasari.  He  married 
in  1501  Gtirolama,  the  daughter  of  Guide  Spaccioli,  rose  to 
be  chief  magistrate  of  his  native  place,  and  died  in  1523, 
generally  regretted  as  a  most  amiable,  courteous  and  up- 
right man.} 

The  earliest  known  work  by  Timoteo  7t^',  executed  after 
he  had  left  Francia's  studio,  is  a  tempera  picture  in  a  very 
damaged  condition  preserved  in  the  Brera.  It  represents 
the  Virgin  and  Child  between  SS.  Orescentius  and  Yitalis, 
with  a  boy  Angel  playing  on  the  viol  seated  at  her  feet 
(see  illustration).  As  might  be  expected,  this  picture  shows 
the  influence  and  the  teaching  of  the  school  whence  its 
author  came — that  of  Lorenzo  Ooeta^  and  Franda.  But 
there  are  evidences  in  it  of  his  own  individuality  which  give 
it  a  character  so  similar  to  the  early  works  of  Baphael  that 
it  long  passed  as  a  production  of  that  master,  although  it 
is  described  by  Yasari  as  an  early  work  of  Timoteo  Viii, 
painted  immediately  after  his  return  to  Urbino  in  1495|| — a 
statement  which  has  been  confirmed  by  documentary  evidence. 
The  graceful  movement  of  the  figures,  with  their  heads 
sHghtly  inclined  on  one  side — as  especially  noticeable  in  tho 

*  See  ante,  p.  847. 

t  In  Ihmcia'u  diary  U  the  foUowiDg  entrj :  "  1495,  a  di  4  Aprile  e 
partito  il  mio  caro  Timoteo,  che  Dio  1i  dia  ogni  bene  e  fortuna." 

t  'Elogio  Storioo  di  Timoteo  Yiti/  by  Pangileone,  a  work,  however^ 
of  Uttle  authority. 

§  In  the  angel  with  the  muidoal  inatnunent  he  imitated  Ootta, 

I  Sanaoni't  Yasari,  vol.  iv.,  p.  494. 
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beautiful  representation  of  St.  Yitalis — wliicli  he  derived 
from  Costa^  the  sentiment  shown  in  the  expressions,  the 
arrangement  of  the  draperies,  and  the  "  assai  vcbga  maniera," 
as  Yasari  calls  it,  so  yiTidly  recaU  the  early  works  of 
Baphad  that  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that,  before  the  days 
of  searching  criticism,  this  altar-piece  should  have  been 
ascribed  to  that  great  painter.  Yasari  himself  points  out  the 
resemblance  between  the  works  of  the  two,  but  suggests  that 
it  arose  from  Timoteo  Viti  having  seen  some  pictures  by 
Baphael  which  had  been  sent  to  Bologna — a  supposition 
which  is  utterly  opposed  to  all  chronological  facts.*  Baphael 
was,  when  the  Brera  picture  was  painted,  a  mere  boy,  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  years  old,  and  could  not  possibly  have 
produced  works  which  could  have  influenced  a  painter 
already  formed,  and  his  senior  by  some  fifteen  years.t 

The  same  feeling  and  character,  which  may  be  termed 
Haphaelesque  although  they  belong  entirely  to  Timoteo  ViH, 
appear  in  a  beautiful  figure  of  St.  Margaret  in  the  collection 
of  Signer  Morelli  (Milan) — the  chained  Dragon  at  her  feet 
dosely  resembling  that  in  an  early  picture  by  Baphael  in 
the  Louvre,  the  St.  George  (No.  369) ;  in  a  similar  figure 
of  St.  ApoUonia,  unfortunately  much  damaged,  painted  for 
the  principal  altar  of  the  church  of  the  S.  Trinita  at 
Urbino,  and  now  in  the  municipal  Grallery  of  that  city; J 
in  an  altar-piece  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Cathedral  there, 
painted  in  1504,  with  SS.  Thomas  of  Yillanova  and  Martin, 
and  Bishop  Arrivabene  (for  whom  the  picture  was  painted) 
with  Duke  Guidobaldo  IL  kneeling  beneath,  and  a  land- 
scape background  in  which  is  seen  the  city  of  Mantua ;  and 
in  the  fine  altar-piece  in  the  Brera,  painted  about  1503,  also 
mentioned  by  Yasari,  representing  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion— an  Angel  floating  in  the  air  indicating  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  Yirgin,  who  is  standing  between  the  Baptist 

*  Pictures  by  Baphael  did  not  reach  Bologna  nntil  after  the  first  decade 
of  the  sixteenth  oentnrj. 

t  Id  thb  picture  Anoteo  Viti  employed  gold  for  ornamental  details. 
Rapihad  did  the  same  in  one  of  his  early  works,  the  St.  Michael  in  the 
Lonyre,  painted  probably  in  1499. 

X  According  to  Vu&ari  this  picture  was  painted  aboat  the  same  time  ai 
the  altar-piece  in  the  Brera,  described  in  the  text. 
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and  St.  Sebastian — a  picture  which  recalls  Timoteo's  master 
Francia.* 

To  a  somewhat  later  period  (1508 — 1609)  belongs  the 
Mikgdalen  in  the  Bologna  Gallery — a  dainty  girl,  with  her 
head  inclined  towards  her  left  shoulder,  a  red  cloak  feJling 
to  her  feet,  and  her  long  golden  hair  flowing  over  her 
shonlders,  ''so  beautifully  and  truthfully  painted,"  says 
Yasari,  ''that  it  seems  to  be  moved  by  the  wind"  (see 
illustration).  To  this  lovely  figure  Timoteo  Viti  has  imparted 
a  grace  and  refinement,  combined  with  a  naive  and  touching 
sentiment,  worthy  of  Baphad  himself. 

A  picture  of  still  later  date — ^between  1510  and  1512 — by 
the  master,  is  a  signed  altar-piece  at  Cagli,  near  Urbino,  much 
repainted  in  parts,  representing  the  Magdalen  stretching  her 
hands  towards  the  arisen  Saviour,  and  St.  Anthony  and  th«^ 
Archangel  Michael  trampling  on  the  dragon.  It  is  of  the 
same  so-called  Raphaelesque  character.| 

Works  by  Timoteo  ViH  are  rare.  Probably  more  than 
one  in  public  and  private  galleries  pass  under  thd  names 
of  lUkpliael  and  Franda^  and  of  other  masters.  The  two 
in  the  Berlin  GkJlery,  doubtfully  attributed  to  him — a 
Virgin  and  Child  and  Saints,  and  a  St.  Jerome — are  not 
by  his  hand.  The  first  may  be  by  lAtca  Longhi  of  fiavenna. 
Drawings  by  Timoteo  in  several  collections  are  assigned  to 
Baphael,  Finally,  Signer  Morelli  attributes  to  him  the 
designs  on  seventeen  majolica  plates  in  the  Correr  Museum 
at  Venice,  probably  from  the  manufacture  of  Castel  Durante 
near  Urbino  (see  illustration),  where  he  is  known  to  have 
executed  frescoes.  These  designs  represent  various  mytho- 
logical subjects,  such  as  the  fable  of  Orpheus,  treated  with 
a  Raphaelesque  sentiment  and  grace.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  Timoteo  Viti  fell,  like  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
under  the  pernicious  influence  of  Oirolamo  Genga. 

The  remarkable  resemblance  in  character  between  the  early 
works  of  Baphcul  and  those  of  Timoteo  Viti,  coupled  with  the 

*  The  head  of  the  Madonna  would  be  called  **  Raphaelesque," —  as  it 
resembles  sach  as  Raphael  would  have  produced  when  supposed  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  Perugino. 

t  It  is  signed  «  TIMOTHEI  .  D  .  VITE  .  VRBINAT  .  OPVS." 
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statements  of  Yasari,  have  led  most  writeis  on  Italian  art 
to  assmne  that  Timoteo  when  already  50  years  of  age  became 
the  pupil  of  Baphcielj  and  his  assistant  in  works,  such  as  the 
frescoes  which  the  latter  executed  at  Home  in  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  della  Pace.  But  the  assumption  is  now  disproTed 
by  chronological  evidence,  and  there  are  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  Bapluiel  who,  as  a  boy, 
was  the  scholar  of  his  much  older  fellow-citizen.  Yasari, 
in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  either  misled  by  his  infor- 
mants or  from  some  unexplained  motive,  has  related  as  fscia 
a  series  of  fables,  and  has  fallen  into  various  contradictions.* 
Bartolommeo  Bamenghi,  called  Bagnacavallo  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  was  another  painter  who  owed  his  art  educa- 
tion to  the  school  of  FranciOi  and  who  may  be  consequently 
classed  among  the  Bolognese.  He  appears  to  have  gone 
early  to  Bome,  where  he  studied  the  works  of  Baphadi  and 
still  more  those  of  Dosso  Dossi,  returning  afterwards  to 
Bologna.  The  influence  of  the  latter  master  is  observable 
in  a  flne  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  the  Misericordia 
in  that  dty,  representing  the  Yirgin  and  Child,  crowned 
by  two  Angels,  and  SS.  IVancis  and  Monica,  and  the  donor 
with  his  wife  and  daughter — excellent  portraits  of  very 
refined  expression.  In  this  work  the  landscape  is  altogether 
in  the  manner  of  Bosso^  whilst  the  Madonna  is  Baphael- 
esque.  A  Yirgin  in  glory  and  four  male  Saints  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  which  bears  Bagnacavallo's  name,  is  a  very 
grand  work,  also  recalling  Doaso ;  as  does  another  large  altar- 
piece  by  him  with  several  saints  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  in 
which  the  pupil  of  Francia  is  easily  to  be  recognised,  particu- 
larly in  the  expression  of  the  heads.  The  <  Circumcision '  in 
the  Louvre,  a  weak  and  crowded  composition,  attributed  to 
him,  is  by  Otulio  Bomano,  In  S.  Maria  della  Pace  at  Bome 
are  colossal  figures  of  a  Prophet  and  a  Saint  in  armour,  in 
fresco,  by  his  hand,  somewhat  artificial  in  the  treatment 
of   the    forms.     Bagnaccwallo  displays    a   steady  aim   at 

*  In  this  notice  of  Timoteo  FtYi  we  hare  followed  Signor  Morelli  (*  Italian 
Masters  in  German  Galleries ').  He  has  heen  the  first  to  assign  to  this 
painter  his  true  place  in  the  history  of  ai*t,  and  to  point  out  his  relation 
to  Raphad.  To  his  able  and,  to  us,  conyincing  arguments  on  this  subject 
we  must  refer  our  readers. 
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giandenr  and  freedom  of  oonoeption,  while  the  foundation  of 
gilnplicity  of  representation  which  he  acquired  in  Francia*B 
school  preserved  him  from,  the  scattered  and  affected  manner 
of  BaplMeVB  scholars.  He  was  deficient,  however,  in  that 
inward  power  necessary  to  animate  the  grand  forms  he 
selected,  and  his  works  convey  the  impression  of  conven- 
tional imitations  of  jFVanota,  Baphadf  and  Douo,  Biagio 
Pupini  was  his  assistant  in  Home,  and  in  his  later  works 
in  Bologna. 

Innocenzo  Francucci  da  Imola  also  learnt  the  painter's  art 
from  JPrancta.*  After  he  had  left  his  master's  school  he 
went  to  Florence,  where  he  is  said  to  have  placed  himself 
under  MarioUo  Albertinelli,  Bnt  he  soon  fell  under  the 
influence  of  Baphad^  like  so  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  repeated  whole  figures  from  that  master  in  his  own 
compositions,  probably  deriving  them  from  the  engravings 
of  Marc*  Antonio.  Traces,  moreover,  of  the  principal  Floren- 
tine painters  of  his  day,  such  as  Fra  BariolommeOy  Bugiar- 
dinij  and  others,  may  be  seen  in  his  works.  As  a  oolourist, 
he  is  sometimes  weak  and  insipid,  at  others  too  bright 
and  raw  and  wanting  in  harmony,  as  in  an  altar-piece  of  the 
marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  in  the  church  of  S.  Giacomo  Mag- 
giore  (Bologna).  In  the  public  gallery  of  the  same  city  there 
is  a  large  picture,  formerly  in  the  church  of  8.  Michele 
in  Bosco,  in  which  he  has  introduced  a  poor  repetition  of 
the  Archangel  Michael  by  BapJiaely  injudiciously  placed  in 
juxtaposition  with  two  saints  standing  in  tranquil  attitudes. 
Hovering  beside  the  Madonna  are  angels  also  copied  from 
BaphaeTn  'Disputa.'  A  well-painted  Holy  Family,  trans- 
ferred to  the  gallery  of  Bologna  from  the  churdi  of  the 
Ck>rpus  Domini,  is  a  more  important  work ;  the  composition 
is  full  of  life,  and  sufficiently  resembles  BapJuteTs  style.  One 
of  his  best  pictures  is  in  the  cathedral  of  Faenza.  The 
Berlin  Museum  also  contains  a  graceful  picture  by  Innocenzo  ; 
but  in  this  instance  again  the  Madonna  enthroned  on  clouds 
is  an  imitation  of  BaphaeTB  '  Madonna  di  Foligno.'  The 
expression  of  the  Saints  below  is  thoughtful  and  noble. 

*  For  this  painter  see  '  P.  Giordaai  Salle  Pittare  d'  Innocenzo  Francucci 
da  Imola.'    Milano,  1849. 
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His  small  Madonnas  and  Holy  Families  are  not  nn&equent 
in  galleries ;  they  are,  in  general,  easily  recognised  by  the 
Roman  style  of  composition  and  the  Franeiorldke  expression 
of  the  heads.    Two  are  in  the  Borghese  Palace,  Bome. 

To  these  painters  may  be  added  Qirolamo  Marcheti  da 
CoHgnolaf  who  commenced  his  career  as  a  pupil  of  Franda, 
Of  his  early  manner,  there  is  a  signed  picture — an  '  Entomb- 
ment'— in  the  gallery  at  Pesth,  and  a  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  with  Angels  and  two  Saints,  in  the  Berlin  Museum 
— ^a  picture  of  constrained  arrangement,  but  of  great 
sweetness  in  the  heads.  Later  in  his  life  Marehesi  went  to 
Home,  and  adopted  the  style  then  prevalent  there,  coming 
under  the  influence  of  Baphctdj  from  whose  drawings,  and 
under  whose  personal  superintendance  it  is  conjectured  he 
may  have  painted  in  the  Loggie.  One  of  his  best  pictures  is 
in  the  Bologna  Gallery,  representing  a  Holy  Family  and  88. 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  Bernardino  of  Siena;  but  it  is  a 
crowded  composition,  and  defectiye  in  drawing.  A  Madonna, 
with  kneeling  monks,  excellently  painted,  with  admirable 
heads,  is  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  The  '  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross '  in  the  Louyre,  signed  by  him,  and  dated  (?  1620) 
is  of  considerable  power,  and  the  picture  attributed  to 
Baphad,  in  the  same  collection,  kno^m  as  the  ^Yierge  au 
▼oile,'  has  been  ascribed,  but  wrongly,  to  Marehesi,  The 
brothers  Francesco  and  Bernardino  Zagauelli  of  Cotignola 
were  first  pupils  of  Rondinello  and  afterwards  of  Girolamo 
Marehesi.  By  Bernardino  there  is  a  signed  panel,  repre- 
senting St.  Sebastian,  in  the  National  GkJlery,  which  formed 
part  of  the  only  known  work  by  him.    It  is  of  small  merit. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   LOMBABD  SCHOOL. 


A  SOHOOL  of  North  Italy,  not  less  distinguished  than  those 
of  Verona  and  Padua,  and  characterised  like  them  by  a 
strong  individuality  which  was  gradually  developed  until  it 
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attamed  its  higher  stage  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  the  Lombard.     In  it  may  be  included  all 
those  painters  who  were  bom  or  flourished  in  the  Milanese 
territory,  comprising  Milan,  Pavia,  Cremona,  Yercelli,  &c., 
although  local  pretensions  and  municipal  vanity  may  claim 
for  each  of  these  places  a  separate  and  distinct  schooL 
As  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  workmen,  rather  than  artists, 
following  the  traditional  models  and  principles  which  had 
spread  throughout  the  Peninsula  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
pulse given  to  art  by  Oiotto  were,  no  doubt,  employed  in 
the  Lombard  plains  in  the  decoration  of  churches  and  other 
public  ediflces.    The  names  of  a  few  of  them  have  been 
preserved,  such  as  Polidoro  CciseUa,  Michelino,  the  Zavattari, 
the  portrait-painter  Zanotto  Bugatto^  Costantino  da  VapriOy 
Leonardo  Ponzoni,  and  others;  but  of  their  works  little 
or  nothing  remains  which  can  be  confidently  assigned  to  them. 
Such  vestiges  as  survive  show  generally  a  very  low  stage  of 
taste  and  knowledge.    Fragments  of  wall  paintings  on  the 
vaulted  ceiling  of   the  cathedral  at  Cremona  are  believed 
to  be  by   Casella,  and  may  have  been  painted  in  1345. 
They  are  rude  and  coarse  in  execution,  but  are  curious  as 
regards  costume.    It  is  conjectured  that  Michelino,  who  lived 
in  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  the  author 
of  some  frescoes  in  a  room  on    the  ground-floor  of  the 
Borromeo  Palace,  Milan,  representing  groups  of  ladies  play- 
ing at  various  games,  also  more  interesting  for  the  costumes 
of  the  period  than  for  their  merit  as  works  of  art.    He  was 
noted  as  a  painter  of  animals,  and  a  book  of  studies  of  such 
subjects  by  him  is  recorded  to  have  belonged  to  the  Yen- 
dramin  family  at  Venice.*     A  later  Milanese,  of  whom  only 
one  work  has  survived,  and  that  in  Naples,  bore  the  name 
of  Leonardo  da  Besozzo,    It  consists  of  paintings  in  the 
octagon  monumental  chapel  of  Sergiani  Carracciolo  (sene- 
schal and  lover   of    the  younger   Queen  Joanna)  in  the 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara,  built  in  1433,  which  are 
authenticated  by  an  inscription  with  the  name  and  origin 
of  the  painter.     Above  the  entrance  door  is  seen,  on  a 
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colossal  scale,  Christ  crowning  the  Virgin,  both  enfolded  in 
the  arms  of  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity,  and  surrounded 
with  angels.  Below,  to  the  left,  are  several  members  of  the 
Carracciolo  fEunily,  and  next  the  door,  the  portrait  of  tho 
seneschal  naked,  as  he  was  found  after  his  murder.  Other 
parts  of  the  chapel  contain  scenes  from,  the  life  of  the 
Virgin,  an '  Annunciation,'  and  seyeral  figures  of  Saints.  The 
style  is  essentially  Giottesque ;  but  the  form  and  expression 
of  the  heads  is  sweeter,  especially  those  of  the  angels,  which 
recall  Fra  Angdico.  The  portraits  are  individual  in  cha- 
racter ;  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  simple  and  grand. 

Bonifazio  Bemho^  called  Facto  da  Valdamo,  whose  name 
appears  as  early  as  1455,  served,  at  Milan  and  Pavia,  Duke 
Francesco  Sforza,  who  favoured  painters  and  other  artists. 
At  the  duke's  death  he  removed  to  Cremona,  where  he 
executed  full-length  portraits  of  Francesco  and  his  widow 
Bianca  Sforza,  in  fresco,  in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino — still 
existing,  but  so  entirely  repainted  that  little  or  nothing 
remains  of  the  original  work.*  Bembo  died  in  1496.  Another 
painter  who  enjoyed  the  same  patronage  was  Cristoforo 
Moretti  of  Cremona,  by  whom  there  is  a  signed  picture  of 
the  Virgin  in  private  possession  at  Milan-t 

The  painter  who  exercised  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
Lombard  school,  and  who  holds  the  same  place  in  it  as 
Liberale  in  that  of  Verona,  Squarcione  or  Maniegnd  in  that 
of  Padua,  and  Cosimo  Tura  in  that  of  Ferrara,  was  Vxncenzo 
Foppa  "  il  Vecchio  "  (the  elder),  as  he  is  usually  called,  to 
distinguish  him  from  another  of  the  same  name — his  son 
or  relative.  He  was  an  artist  of  great  and  original  powers 
such  as  are  required  in  the  founder  of  a  school.  He  was  bom 
at  Brescia,  and  styles  himself  '^  Brixiensis  "  on  his  pictures. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  It  is  probable  that 
he  studied  under  Squarcione,  At  any  rate,  he  imbibed  the 
taste  for  the  introduction  of  classic  architecture  and  orna- 
ments into  his  works,  which  was  spread  through  the  schools 
of  North  Italy  by  the  teachings  of  that  painter.    His  special 

♦  See   *Notizie   Pittoriche   Cremoneai   raccolte   da    Federigo   Sacchi,' 

p.  157. 

t  It  once  formed  part  of  the  collection  of  Count  Poldi-Pczzoli. 
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characteristics  are  excessive  energy  in  expression,  sometimes 
carried  to  the  verge  of  grotesqneness,  a  vigorous  conception 
of  his  subject,  correct  and  masterly  outline,  and  a  fondness 
for  architectural  details — qualities  which  have  led  to  drawings 
by  him  being  frequently  attributed  to  Mantegna,  who  was 
much  his  junior  in  years.  Foppa  was  established  in  1456, 
when  probably  still  young,  in  Milan,  where  he  executed 
wall-paintings  for  Gosimo  de'  Medici  and  f^ancesco  Sforza, 
which  have  perished.  Two  signed  pictures  by  him  oi  this 
date— Christ  on  the  Cross,  and  a  St.  Jerome  scourging 
himself — are  in  the  public  gallery  at  Bergamo.  Some  of  his 
best  works  are  to  be  seen  at  Milan.  In  the  ArchsBological 
Museum  of  the  Brera,  a  fresco  by  him  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child  under  an  arch,  and  two  Prophets,  is  a 
beautiful  work ;  clear  and  brilliant  in  colourj^  excellent  in 
expression,  and  rich  in  architectural  details  of  a  classic 
character.  In  the  Brera  picture  gallery,  part  of  a  fresco 
representing  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  (see  illustra- 
tion), is  equally  remarkable  for  its  fine  colouring,  original 
treatment  and  powerful  rendering  of  expression  and  form. 
In  the  same  collection  are  the  six  compartments  of  an  altar- 
piece  by  him,  attributed  in  the  catalogue  to  Zenale  (Nos.  from 
76  to  81),  including  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  two  angels 
and  figures  of  saints,  all  very  grand  in  treatment.  In  the 
Milan  Municipal  Museum  is  a  striking  and  very  charac- 
teristic Madonna  and  Child  by  Foppa,  in  tempera,  the  colour 
of  which  is,  however,  somewhat  dark  and  cold,  probably  the 
effect  of  age  and  of  injudicious  restoration.  An  important 
work  by  the  master  is  an  altar-piece,  in  many  compartments, 
commissioned  by  Pope  Julius  IE.  when  Bishop  of  Savona,  and 
still  in  the  cathedral  of  that  town.  The  Adoration  of  the 
Kings,  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  729),  attributed  to  Bra- 
maniinoj  is  by  Foppa,  It  has  lost  much  of  its  original 
character  by  restoration.  We  see  in  it  the  hand  of  a  master 
still  working  after  the  manner  of  the  *<  quattro-centisti,"  with 
embossed  ornaments  in  gilt  stucco ;  but  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  subject,  and  in  the  individuality  of  the  heads,  giving 
it  a  character  especially  his  own.  Foppa  died  in  1492. 
Floriano  Ferramola  was  a  scholar  and  imitator  of  Foppa^ 
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whose  only  claim  to  notice  is  that  of  having  been  the  master 
of  Moretto,  He  is  a  cold  and  disagreeable  colonrist  There 
are  frescoes  by  him  in  the  church  of  S.  Oinlia  at  Brescia,  and 
frescoes  and  a  picture,  signed,  in  the  chnrch  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  at  Lovere.  A  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  Poldi- 
Pezzoli  Gallery  (Milan),  attributed  to  Foppa^  is  hjFerramola. 

Out  of  the  school  founded  in  Lombardy  by  the  elder 
Foppa  came  more  than  one  celebrated  painter,  among  them 
Bartohmmeo  Siiardi  of  Milan,  Anibrogio  da  Fassano,  Vincemo 
Oiverchio  of  Crcma,  Bernardino  de*  Oonti  of  Paria,  and  others 
of  less  distinction. 

Bartolommeo  Swirdi  was  bom  about  1450.  After  learning 
the  mdiments  of  his  art  in  the  school  of  jPoppo,  he  placed 
himself  under  the  great  architect  and  painter  Bramante, 
whence  he  acquired  the  name  of  Bramantino,  by  which 
he  is  commonly  known.  After  Leonardo  da  Vtnei  quitted 
Milan  in  1499,  it  was  BramanHno  who  exercised  the  greatest 
influence  over  the  rising  generation  of  artists  there,  and 
among  them  Luini  and  Oaudenzio  Ferrari,  He  is  one  of 
those  painters  who  mark  the  transition  from  the  conven- 
tionalism of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  realism  of  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth.  His  works  are  of  unequal  merit.  In 
some  he  almost  rises  to  the  height  of  Mante(fna  in  the  vigour 
of  his  drawing,  in  the  strong  individuality  of  his  character, 
and  in  the  statuesque  and  classic  treatment  of  his  figures 
and  of  drapery.  In  others,  he  shows  himself  somewhat  weak 
and  uninteresting.  As  a  colourist  he  is  usually  bright  and 
pleasing,  and  original  in  his  scale  and  combination  of  tones. 
He  may  generally  be  recognised  by  the  abundant  and  wavy 
hair  of  his  figures,  and  their  peculiar  and  sometimes  fSemtastic 
head-dresses,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  Gaudemio  Ferrari, 
his  pupil,  and  by  a  habit,  especially  in  his  frescoes,  of  so 
disposing  of  the  light  and  shade  as  te  make  it  appear  that 
the  light  comes  from  below.  One  of  the  best  and  most 
characteristic  of  his  works  is  a  small  picture  representing 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi — equally  original  in  treatment 
and  colour — ^in  the  possession  of  the  Editor  (see  illustra- 
tion). It  was  formerly  in  the  Manfrin  Gralleiy  (Venice) 
where  it  passed  for  a  work  by  Mantegna,    The  successful 
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attempts  at  perspeotiTe  in  the  aioldtectiire,  and  in  the  vaiioua 
objects  introduced  in  the  foiegronnd,  may  have  been  derived 
from  Pieiro  deUa  Francesca  thiongh  Bramante.    One  of  his 
Lirger  works,  the  Madonna  enthroned,  with  two  angels,  in 
the  Brera,  is  distinguished  by  an  extremely  soft  modeling 
and  by  the  clear  colonr  of  the  nudes.    The  expression  of 
the  Virgin  is  rather  strange  and  yet  attractive,  with  the 
light  reflected,  according  to  his  habit,  from  below.    In  the 
same  collection,  a  fresco  representing  St.  Martin  dividing  his 
doak  with  a  beggar  (No.  9),  shows  the  influence  of  Foppa, 
his  first  master.    Several  other  frescoes  in  the  same  gallery 
by  BramanUno  are  attributed  to  Xutm,  showing  how  much 
this  great  painter  derived  £rom  him.    Among  tJiem  may  be 
mentioned  the  *  Sacrifice  to  the  God  Pan,'  an  interesting 
composition  with  a  warm,  transparent  and  harmonious  colour- 
ing.   In  the  ArohflBological  Museum  of  the  Brera  are  several 
frescoes  by  Bramantino^  such  as  a  ^  Noli  me  tangere,'  worthy 
of  notice.    An  altar-piece,  in  three  compartments,  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library,  in  his  last  manner,  exhibits  free  and 
beautiful  drawing,  combined  with  many  peculiarities.    Two 
frescoes  in  chiuroscuro  in  tiie  cloisters  of  S.  Maria  delle 
Grazie,  are  fine  examples  of  his  style.    Another  work  by 
him,  also  in  Milan,  a  *  Dead  Christ  mourned  by  the  Maries,' 
is  celebrated  for  a  feat  of  foreshortening.    It  is  over  the 
door  of  the  church  of  S.  Sepolcro,  but  is  so  obscured  by 
the ,  glass  and  grating  placed  over  it  for  protection  that 
without  their  removal  no  part  of  it  can  be  thoroughly  ex- 
amined. The  foreshortening  of  the  body  of  the  Dead  Saviour 
— the  feet  being  nearest  the  eye — ^is  very  successful,  and 
was  probably  the  origin  of  many  a  similar  picture,  known 
as  the  'Miraculous  Entombment,'  from  the  extraordinary 
illusion  produced.     A   '  Flight  into  Egypt,'  in  the  church 
of  the  Madonna  del  Sasso,  at  Locarno,  is  signed  by  him. 
The  background  is  full  of  incidents. 

About  1606  BramanUno  was  called  to  Bome,  probably  by 
his  former  master  Brctmantey  and  was  employed  with  other 
painters  in  the  decoration  in  fresco  of  the  apartments  of  the 
Vatican.  A  document  exists  proving  that  in  1508  he  was 
painting  with  Bazzi  in  the  Stanza  della  Segnatura  in  that 
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edifice.  The  works  he  ezeonted  there  were  destroyed  by 
order  of  Pope  Julius  n.  to  make  room  for  BapluieL  He 
retomed  to  Milan,  and  a  document  in  the  possession  of 
Count  Melzi  proves  that  in  1526,  when  in  advanced  years, 
he  was  in  the  service  of  Francesco  Sforza  IL  as  engineer- 
in-ohief.    He  probably  died  about  this  time. 

Ambrogio  da  Fossano^  better  known  as  Ambrogio  Borgo^ 
gnone,  who  also  came  from  the  school  of  Foppa,  was  as 
original  a  painter  as  BramantinOy  but  his  genius  took  an 
entirely  diiSerent  direction,  and  his  works  have  a  character 
entirely  their  own.  He  was  bom  at  Milan  between  1450 
and  1460,  his  funily  having  come  originally  from  Fossano, 
a  small  Piedmontese  town.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  a  deeply  pious  nature,  and  his  works  are  so  exclusively 
religious  that  he  has  been  called  the  Fra  Angelico  of  the 
Lombard  school.  His  countenances  are  peculiarly  soft  and 
devotional,  with  gentle  eyelids,  and  his  Madonnas  are  of  an 
individual,  but  very  beautiful,  type.  Li  his  early  works  his 
colouring,  especially  in  the  flesh  tints,  is  pale  and  delicate, 
in  some  instances  of  silvery  grey  scarcely  exceeding  chiaro- 
scuro ;  in  his  later,  it  is  richer  and  more  naturalistic.  He 
appears  in  his  youth  to  have  been  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  where  numerous  frescoes  by  him 
in  the  church  and  chapels  and  refectory  are  still  preserved, 
many  of  which  are  creations  of  a  high  order,  and  bear 
witness  to  a  length  of  years  spent  in  that  locality.  His 
masterpiece  (1494~95)^Ghrist  bearing  the  Cross,  followed 
by  Carthusian  monks — ^in  the  academy  of  fine  ai-ts  at  Pavia, 
was  painted  for  that  religious  community.  Li  this  fine 
picture  he  has  represented,  in  the  background,  the  fGi9ade  of 
the  church  of  the  Certosa  in  course  of  construction.  He 
was  also  employed  in  making  the  drawings  for  the  beautiful 
stalls  and  choir  door  in  that  edifice,  which  were  finished 
by  the  Mantuan  Bartolommeo  de*  Polli  in  the  year  1490. 
Among  his  principal  works,  in  his  first  or  silvery  manner, 
may  be  mentioned  an  altar-piece  in  the  Ambrogian  Library, 
witii  the  Virgin  and  Child  and  saints  and  angels,  and  a 
kneeling  figure  of  the  donor ;  that  in  the  National  Qallery, 
with  the  Marriage  of  S.  Catherine  of  Siena  remarkable  for 
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the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  female  figures  and  its  deeply 
religions  character ;  the  Enthroned  Virgin  and  Child,  in  the 
Berlin  Gallery;  fonr  beantifol  predella  pictures  in  the 
church  of  the  Incoronata  at  Lodi,  which  have  much  of  the 
sweetness  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Luini ;  and  a  triptych 
in  the  National  Grallery,  with  the  Virgin  and  Child  en- 
throned, in  the  centre,  and  the  Agony  in  the  (harden  on  one 
side,  and  the  Eedeemer  bearing  His  Cross  on  the  other.  In 
his  second  manner  are  a  very  fine  altar-piece,  in  numerous 
compartments,  in  the  church  of  S.  Spirito  (Bergamo),  painted 
in  1508 ;  a  St.  Hock  in  the  '  Congregazione  di  Carita* 
(Milan),  inscribed,  though  probably  not  by  himself, '  Ambrosii 
Bergognoni  pinsit/ — the  head  of  the  Saint  fine  with  much 
expression;  and  a  St.  Martha  in  the  collection  of  Signer 
Morelli,-~one  of  a  series  of  saints,  remarkable  for  refined 
sentiment  and  for  depth  and  richness  of  colour. 

Borgognone  decorated  various  churches  in  Milan  with 
frescoes,  which  have  for  the  most  part  perished ;  but  the 
'  Coronation  of  the  Virgin '  in  the  semidome  of  S.  Simpli- 
ciano  in  that  city,  still  remains  as  a  specimen  of  his  graceful 
but  somewhat  passionless  action,  which  has  led  to  his  being 
compared  with  Pietro  Perugino,  The  backgrounds  in  his 
pictures  show  a  fine  feeling  for  nature  and  minute  finish. 
He  died  in  1523,  having  had  among  his  pupils  the  most 
delightful  and  sympathetic  painter  of  the  purely  Lombard 
school,  Bernardino  Luini. 

The  works  of  Borgognone  are  not  rare,  but  those  of  two 
very  inferior  painters,  his  brother  Bernardino,  and  €Hovanni 
Ambrogio  BeviUicqua  frequently  pass  for  them.  They  both 
imitated  his  colouring  and  style,  but  are  without  difficulty 
distinguished  from  him  by  their  weakness  in  both.  To  the 
former.  Signer  Morelli  attributes  the  fragments  of  frescoes, 
and  the  nine  panels  with  saints,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
deUa  Passione  (Milan),  which,  however,  may  have  been  exe- 
cuted upon  cartoons  furnished  by  Borgognone,  There  are 
signed  pictures  by  him  in  existence.*  To  Bevilacqua  the  same 
authority  ascribes  the  tempera  picture  in  the  Dresden  GkJlery, 

*  One  in  Milan,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Signer  Enrico 
Andreossiy  rspresenting  S.  Rock,  dated  1523. 
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representmg  the  Madonna  praying  before  the  Infant  Christ, 
with  the  Eternal  in  a  glory  of  Angels  above.*  Other  works 
by  Beviliicqwij  generally  passing  under  the  name  of  Borgo- 
gnaney  are  found  in  the  church  of  Landriano,  in  the  Public 
Qallery  of  Bergamo,  and  in  the  Brera,  where  there  is  a 
signed  picture  by  him,  dated  1502 — a  Virgin  and  Child 
enthroned,  and  two  Saints  and  a  donor. 

Vincenzo  Oiverchio^  who  was  bom  at  Crema,  but  became 
an  honoraiy  citizen  of  Brescia  where  he  usually  laboured, 
appears  to  have  remained  with  the  elder  Foppa  until  the 
death,  in  1493,  of  the  latter,  whose  pictures,  left  uncom- 
pleted, he  finished.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  dying  in  1544. 
In  his  early  manner  he  was  an  imitator  of  his  master  in 
his  somewhat  heavy  colouring  and  angular  folds,  but  without 
his  striking  individuality — as  in  an  Annunciation  in  the 
collection  of  Signer  MoreUi.  Altar-pieces  signed  by  him, 
and  dated  respectively  1495  and  1504,  are  in  the  Pinacoteca 
and  in  the  church  of  S.  Alessandro  at  Brescia.  Of  his  latest 
works,  one,  dated  1537,  is  at  Lovere,  and  a  second,  dated 
1539,  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  at  Lecco. 

Bernardino  Buttinone,  who  also  came  out  of  the  school  of 
FoppOj  was  a  very  indifferent  painter.  His  name  inscribed 
upon  a  picture  in  the  Borromean  Palace  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore  is  a  forgery,  as  already  stated,!  the  picture  belong- 
ing to  an  entirely  different  school,  probably  that  of  Schiavone 
at  Padua.  There  is  a  triptych  by  him  in  the  Brera,  dated 
1484,:^  inscribed  with  his  name,  with  the  addition  of  "  de 
Triviiio,"  of  which  town  he  consequentiy  appears  to  have 
been  a  native.  It  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  an 
angel  in  the  centre  panel,  and  SS.  Bernardino  and  Leonardo 
on  the  wings.    It  is  a  work  of  little  merit. 

Of  Bernardo  Zenaie,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  fellow- 
pupil  with  ButUnone  in  the  studio  of  Foppa^  little  is  known. 
The  two  appear  to  have  executed  together  some  frescoes  in 
the  Griffi  chapel  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Gressate, 
in  Milan,  to  which  their  joint  signatures  are  affixed ;  but  it 

•  See  *  Italian  Masters,*  &c,  d.  199. 

t  Ante,  p.  281. 

X  In  the  Catalogue,  1454,  bat  this  is  an  error. 
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would  be  difficult  to  apportion  to  each  his  share.*  The 
large  picture,  in  nmnerouB  compartments,  with  much  gilding, 
behind  the  choir  in  the  cathedral  at  Treviglio,  is  also  their 
joint  prodnction ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  seems  to  be  by 
ButHnone.  It  is  a  feeble  and  uninteresting  work.  The  fine 
altar-piece  in  the  Brera  assigned  to  Zenale^  is  probably  by 
Bernardino  de'  Conti  ;  and  the  Virgin  and  Child,  transferred 
from  the  Ambrosian  Library  to  the  Municipal  Museum, 
(Milan)  formerly  ascribed  to  him,  is  now  given  to  Foppa^ 
whose  manner,  it  would  thus  appear,  Zenale  closely  imitated. 
Works  by  the  master  recorded  to  have  existed  in  the  convent 
of  S.  Mkria  deUe  Grazie,  and  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco, 
(Milan),  and  in  various  edifices  at  Brescia  have  perished. 
He  was  employed  as  an  architect,  and  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  gave  his  preference  to  this  art    He  died  in  1526. 

Bernardino  de^  Conti  {de  Oomiiibus)  was  bom  at  Pavia, 
and  probably  received  his  first  artistic  education  in  the 
school  of  Foppa,  or  of  Civerchio.  His  later  works  show  the 
influence  of  Leonardo  da  Vind ;  but  that  of  Foppa  is  still 
traceable  in  them,  especially  in  the  gray  flesh  tinte,  and 
justifies  his  being  placed  among  the  followers  of  that  master. 
A  fine  portrait  by  him  of  a  Bishop,  in  the  Berlin  Museum, 
bears  his  name,  and  the  date  of  1499.  A  Madonna  and 
Child  in  the  Poldi-PezzoU  Collection  (Milan) ;  the  Virgin 
nursing  the  Child,  in  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg ;  and 
a  portrait  of  a  lady  in  the  possession  of  Alfred  Morrison,  Esq., 
in  London,  once  ascribed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  are,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  by  him.^  But  his  masterpiece 
is  the  great  picture  in  the  Brera,  formerly  attributed  to 
Zenale,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned,  the 
four  fathers  of  the  church,  and  the  kneeling  figures  of 
Lodovico  il  Moro  and  his  wife  Beatrice  with  their  children 
(see  illustration).  This  is  a  grand  and  imposing  work, 
executed  with  great  vigour  in  his  characteristic  gray  tints. 
The  portraits  have  a  life-like  individuality,  and  the  execution 
of  the  details  is  most  careful.     Drawings  by  Bernardino  de* 

*  These  frescoes  were  corered  in  the  last  oentary  with  whitewash,  id 
the  removal  of  which  they  snflfered  the  most  serions  damage, 
t  Morelli's  'Italian  Masters,  &c./  p.  422,  kc. 
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Oonti  in  collections  are  frequently  ascribed  to  Leonardo  da 
Ftfict,  as,  in  the  Ambrosiana,  the  study  of  the  profile  of 
the  yonng  Maximilian  Sforza  kneeling  by  his  father's  side 
in  the  aboye-mentioned  picture  in  the  Brera.* 

Among  other  Lombard  painters  who  appear  to  belong  to 
the  school  of  Foppa,  the  following  may  be  mentioned. 
Oiovanni  DoncUo  da  Montorfano,  the  anthor  of  the  great 
Cracifixion,  in  the  Befectory  of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  at 
Milan  (1495),  where  Leonardo  da  Ftnet  executed  his  immortal 
Last  Supper,  first  trying  his  new  material  by  painting  the 
portraits  of  the  Sforza  family  on  Montorfano'a  fresco.  He 
was  a  painter  of  some  ability  who  worked  after  the  old 
fashion,  using  gilding  and  embossed  ornaments.  Macrino  (T 
Alba,  properly  called  Cfiangiacomo  Fava^  by  whom  there  are 
pictures  in  the  Turin  GrcJlery,  at  Alba,  in  the  church  of 
Asti,  and  in  the  Gortosa  of  Payia,  and  a  triptych  in  the 
Stadel  Listitute,  Frankfort — a  Virgin  and  the  histories  of 
SS.  Joachim  and  Anna — dignified  and  full  of  character, 
and  four  half  figures  of  Saints  in  the  National  Gallery. 
Pier  Francesco  Sacchiy  principally  known  by  a  picture  in  the 
Louvre  representing  the  four  fathers  of  the  Church,  with 
carefully  modeled  heads,  dated  1516,  and  by  a  Crucifixion 
in  the  Berlin  Museum,  dated  1514.  By  his  pupil  Cesare 
Magni,  there  is  a  picture  in  the  collection  of  Sir  F.  Cook  at 
Eichmond.  And  lastly  Lorenzo  and  Bernardino  Faeolo,  All 
these  painters  *^  are  nothing  but  imitators,  who  had  well  got 
up  the  technic  of  their  profession,  and  were  able  to  produce 
works  agreeable  to  the  eye  because  of  their  pleasing  harmony 
of  colours,  but  which  leaye  the  mind  and  heart  untouched. 
Moreover,  their  figures  all  possess  more  or  less  a  light 
gracefulness  of  expression,  attitude,  and  movement.'*')' 

At  the  same  period,  about  1500,  Lodi  produced  its  painters 
Martino  and  Albertino  Piazza^  supposed  to  be  sons  of  one 
Bernardino,  also  a  painter,  of  whom,  however,  no  works  are 
known  to  exist.  They  are  representatives  of  the  highest 
form  of  development  of  the  older  Lombard  school.  Li  the 
representation  of  severe  yet  heartfelt  charact<er,  a  knowledge 

*  Morelli's  <  Italian  Masters,  &c./  p.  425.  f  Id.,  p.  412. 
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of  the  nude,  in  grandeur  of  drapery,  and  in  a  trae  feeling 
for  nature  in  their  landscape  backgrounds,  they  exhibit  that 
approach  to  the  perfection  of  art  which  is  scarcely  exceeded 
by  Pemgino,  Castay  and  Francia.  Martino  Piazza  was  under 
the  influence  of  Borgognone,  and  was  more  conventional  in 
his  works  than  his  younger  brother  AlbertinOj  who  was 
thoroughly  Lombardesque.  Their  principal  and  conjointly 
executed  works  are,  at  Lodi,  an  altar-piece  in  the  church  of 
the  S.  Incoronata,  and  a  second,  in  many  compartments,  in 
the  church  of  S.  Agnese,  with  a  Madonna  of  almost  Baphael- 
esque  beauty  and  grace ;  and  in  the  church  of  the  S.  Incoro- 
nata at  Castiglione,  near  Lodi,  another  altar-piece  in  which 
especially  in  the  lower  series  of  pictures,  scarcely  anything 
is  leffe  to  be  desired  in  point  of  correct  and  beautiful  draw- 
ing. By  Martino  Piazza  alone,  and  inscribed  with  his  mono- 
gram, are  a  *  St  John  the  Baptist,'  in  the  National  GkJlery, 
powerful  in  colour,  and  with  a  fine  mountainous  landscape 
in  the  background,  and  an  '  Adoration  of  the  Kings,'  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library,  in  which  the  landscape  is  also  especially 
remarkable.  By  AJbertino  alone  there  are,  at  Bergamo,  a 
'Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,'  in  the  public  galleiy  (there 
attributed  to  the  "  Boman  school "),  and  an  '  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds,'  in  the  collection  of  Signer  Frizzoni-Salis  at 
Bergamo.  Martina  left  a  son  known  as  Calisto  da  Lodi,  whom 
we  shall  have  to  mention  hereafter  as  a  scholar  of  Bomanino. 

Giovanni  MMsone^  who  may  also  be  classed  among  the 
Lombard  painters,  probably  lived  in  his  native  town  of 
Alessandria  and  at  Savona,  working  in  the  latter  place  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  There  is  a  picture  in 
three  parts  by  him  in  the  LouvTe--«  Nativity — of  little  merit 
or  interest. 

A  more  vigorous  and  able  master  was  Filijppo  Maazola  of 
Parma,  called  "delle  Erbette^**  a  contemporary  painter,  in 
whom  we  find  an  approach  to  the  manner  of  the  old  Lombard 
school.  He  went  to  Venice  when  young  to  perfect  himself 
in  his  art  under  Oiovanni  BeUini  and  Antonello  da  Messina. 
Two  pictures  by  him  are  in  the  museum  at  Naples— a  Dead 
Christ  in  the  lap  of  a  nun,  with  other  nuns  around,  and 
a  Madonna  with  two  Saints,    But  he  was  chiefly  remarkable 

2  T 
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for  his  portraits,  whioli  show  the  influence  of  AntoneUo,  and 
may  generally  be  recognised  by  their  green  backgrounds. 
An  exoellent  one  in  the  Brera  bears  his  signatore.  Others 
are  in  the  Doria  GUlery,  Borne,  (also  signed),  in  the 
Borromeo  collection  at  Milan,  and  in  the  Berlin  Gallery, 
doubtfully  attributed  to  Beltraffio.  Others  again  under  his 
name,  or  assigned  to  other  painters,  may  be  found  in  various 
eoUeotions.    He  was  living  in  1505. 

Francesco  and  Filippo  Taccani  were  citizens  of  Cremona, 
employed  conjointly  in  1464  in  decorating  the  Loggia  in 
the  Palazzo  Pubblico  in  that  town  with  frescoes,  whidi  have 
been  covered  with  whitewash  within  this  century.  Bemains 
of  paintings  in  tempera  by  Francesco  are  still  seen  on  the 
shutters  of  the  organ  of  S.  Mark's  at  Venice.  A  signed  picture 
by  him  in  the  National  Glallery — a  Virgin  and  Child — has 
a  Bellinesque  character,  and  shows  him  to  have  been  but  a 
poor  artist  Antonio  delta  Coma  a  native  of  Cremona  or 
Pavia,  was  a  feeble  painter  from  the  school  of  Mantegna, 
An  unattractive  picture  by  him,  inscribed  with  his  name  and 
the  date  of  1478,  is  in  the  Bignami  collection  at  Cremona. 
Another  Cremonese  painter  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  Galeazzo  BiveUi^ 
known  as  ^  della  Barha"  by  whom  there  is  a  picture  of  three 
fiaints  in  the  public  gallery  of  Bergamo. 

We  may  here  mention  another  Cremonese  painter, 
Boccaccio  Boccaccino,  who  unites  in  his  pictures  the  Lombaid 
and  Venetian  influences,  and  emerges  into  distinction  by  the 
comparative  excellence  of  his  works.  He  is  believed  to 
have  been  bom  in  1460,  and  to  have  died  after  1524.  He 
is  a  painter  of  very  distinct  individuality,  and  may  be  easily 
recognised  by  the  peculiar  type  and  expression  of  his  figures, 
and  especially  by  his  women,  who  generally  have  much  grace 
and  beauty.  One  of  his  characteristics  is  a  light  gray  eye 
with  a  dark  rim.  His  pictures  are  usuaUy  gay  in  colour, 
and  he  is  fond  of  introducing  into  them  rich  velvet  draperies 
in  somewhat  sharp  and  angular  folds,  with  carefully  executed 
and  elegant  details  and  embroideries.  His  landscape  back- 
grounds are  for  the  most  part  pleasing  and  poetically 
conceived.     One  of  bis  best  works  is  the  Marriage  of  St 
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Catherine,  in  the  Venice  Academy,  signed  with  his  name,  a 
very  attractiye  pictnie,  which  combines  his  characteristic 
qualities  (see  illustration).  The  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned, 
with  Saints,  an  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  S.  Giuliano 
(Venice),  is  in  a  broader  manner,  and  a  yery  pleasing  but 
much  injured  work.  From  1506  to  1518  he  was  employed 
in  decorating  with  frescoes  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  of 
Cremona,  his  native  city.  The  series,  high  up  on  the  left 
side  of  the  nave,  represents  the  history  of  the  Virgin — 
pleasing  and  careful  compositions  in  his  Venetian  manner. 
The  best  is  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors.*  The 
design  for  the  '  Sposalizio '  is  partly  borrowed  from  Pieiro 
Perugino,  His  works  under  different  names  are  found  in 
many  galleries.  Three  fine  heads  by  him — '  Christ  disputing 
with  the  Doctors ' — in  the  Venice  Academy  are  given  to  the 
school  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  A  picture,  also  by  him,  in  the 
same  gallery,  representing  Christ  washing  the  feet  of  His 
disciples,  dated  1500,  was  formerly  attributed  to  Leonardo 
himself,  and  is  now  ascribed  to  Pemgino.  That  assigned 
to  him  in  the  National  Grallery — the  *  Procession  to  Calvary 
— is  not  characteristic  of  his  manner,  and  is  probably  by 
another  hand.  An  altar-piece  representing  the  Annunciation 
— a  good  example  of  the  Master — ^belongs  to  the  Senator 
Prinetti  at  Milan. 

Boccaccio^B  brother  Bartohmmeo  imitated  his  style,  and 
probably  assisted  him  in  some  of  his  works.t  His  son 
CamiU-o,  on  the  other  hand,  abandoned  his  father's  manner 
and  imitated  Pordenone,  as  shown  by  a  picture  by  him  in 
the  Brera  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  appearing  to 
four  saints.  He  died  in  1546.  Among  Boccaccio  Boccaccino'B 
pupils  and  followers  were  the  Cremonese  Oaleazzo  Campi, 
and  Tommaso  Aleni,  by  whom  signed  works  of  a  very  feeble 
character  may  be  seen  in  Cremona. 

About  the  year  1484  Leonardo  da  Vinci  came  to  Milan. 
This  pre-eminent  genius  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence 
over  the  Lombard  school  of  painting,  which  then  divided 

*  Copied  for  the  Arundel  Societj. 

t  Signor  Morelli  Q  Italian  Masters,'  &c.,  p.  66)  suggests  that  he  may  be  the 
author  of  the  *  SaTiour  of  the  World,'  No.  1202,  in  the  Munich  Gallery. 
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itself  into  two  parts  ;  one  becoming  directly  dependent  upon 
him,  whilst  the  other,  retaining  to  a  great  extent  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  school,  was  only  indirectly  influenced  by  him.* 
We  shall  treat  of  those  two  branches,  and  of  the  eminent 
painters  they  respectively  produced,  in  the  next  chapter. 

Before  quitting  the  school  of  Upper  Italy  we  must  mention 
the  names  of  a  few  artists  connected  with  Modena  and 
Parma,  but  who  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
considered  as  the  founders  of  schools,  and  who  do  not 
appear  to  have  exercised  any  influence  on  Italian  painting. 
It  was  not  until  the  first  haJf  of  the  sixteenth  century  that 
Correggio  gave  an  impulse  to  the  art,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  founded  a  school  in  the  latter  dty.  We  shall  refer 
to  him  and  his  followers  hereafter. 

Thomcuius  de  MiUinay  or  Tommaso  da  Modena,  is,  by  the 
fact  of  his  signature,  pronounced  to  be  a  Modenese  belonging 
to  the  fourteenth  century.  He  is  a  second-rate  painter,  with 
all  the  defects  of  his  time.  A  picture,  in  six  parts,  in  the 
gallery  of  Modena  is  so  damaged  and  oYer-painted  that 
little  opinion  can  be  formed  of  it.  In  1357  Tommaso  went  to 
Prague,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  Emperor  Charles  IV. 
to  decorate  the  castle  of  Carlstein.  Two  pictures  on  panel, 
still  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle — one  a  much-injured  '*  Eccc 
Homo,"  with  a  number  of  small  figures  in  the  frame— are 
by  his  hand.  A  Virgin  and  Child  between  SS.  Wenceslans 
and  Palmasius — half-length  figures,  with  a  curious  inscription 
including  his  name — is  now  in  the  picture  gallery  at  Vienna.t 
To  this  same  Tommaao  da  Modena  may  be  ascribed,  with 
much  probability,  a  picture  in  the  altar  recess  of  the  chapel 
of  St.  Catherine  at  Carlstein — the  Madonna  between  an 
Emperor  and  Empress — a  picture  of  great  sweetness,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  principal  figure.  A  very  carefully 
executed  *'  Vera  loon,"  of  mild  expression,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Prague,  is  also  considered  the  work  of  this  painter. 

Another  Modenese  artist,  Bamaba  da  Modena^  was  con- 
temporary with  Tommaso.  A  half-length,  <  Virgin  and  Child,' 
figures  even  uglier  than  those  usually  attributed  to  Oimabue^ 

•  Morelli's  'Italian  Mastera,  Ac.,'  p.  411.       t  D'Agincourt,  p.  1S3,  fig.  1 
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is  in  the  Stadel  Institute,  Frankfort,  inscribed  "  Barnabas 
de  Mutina,  1867."  It  has  blue  half-tints  and  remarkable 
lights  in  the  flesh,  apparently  projecting  from  violence  of 
gradation  like  excrescences,  in  this  respect  contrasting  with 
the  flatness  of  early  works.  Another  inscribed  work  by 
him — a  Virgin  and  Child— is  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  He  is 
belieyed  to  have  lived  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  Piedmont. 
There  is  an  altar-piece  by  him  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
church  of  S.  Francesco,  and  another,  signed,  in  the  public 
gallery,  at  Pisa,  both  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  very  rude  works.* 

Serafino  de^  Serafini,  also  of  Modena,  was  even  a  weaker 
artist  than  the  foregoing.  His  name  and  period,  1 885,  are 
fixed  by  an  inscription  on  a  '  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  '  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Modena. 

In  Parma,  the  walls  of  the  Baptistery  are  covered  with 
rude  productions,  to  which  the  names  of  Niccold  da  Beggio 
and  Bartolino  da  Piacema  are  attached ;  and  in  Piacenza 
itself  there  are  wall-paintings,  and  a  picture  in  eight  com- 
partments in  the  church  of  S.  Antonio,  which  are  assigned  to 
the  latter  painter.  But  there  appears  to  have  been  no  school 
of  painting  in  either  of  those  cities.f 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  LOMBABD  SCHOOL  (cONTmUED) — LEONARDO   DA  VINOI   AND 

mS   FOLLOWERS. 

The  various  elements  of  art  which  had  gradually  been 
developed  in  distinct  styles  and  schools  throughout  Italy 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  rapidly 
attaining  maturity.  By  this  time  all  the  mechanical  im- 
pediments to  the  free  exercise  of  pictorial  feeling  and  know- 
ledge, with  which  the  great  forerunners  we  have  been  de- 
scribing had  had  to  contend,  were  well-nigh  overcome.  Their 
successors  received  a  rich  inheritance,    and  possessed  the 

*  See,  for  specimenB  of  Tommaao  and  Bamaba  of  Modena,  D'Agincourt, 
p.  133. 

t  For  some  account  of  painten  who  flonrished  in  Parma  and  Reggio, 
see  article  by  Signor  VeDturi  in  'Archivio  Storioo  dell'  Corte/  fas.  3 
(1888)  p.  88. 
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power  to  develop  it  to  the  utmost  limits  of  human  perfection. 
Still,  it  is  not  in  one  place,  or  mainly  in  one  indiyidual, 
that  this  climax  is  found  to  centre.  The  temples  of  Art 
in  Italy  continued  to  be  distinct,  and  the  columns  which 
supported  them  various ;  but  each  quality  of  art,  by  whom- 
soever represented — ^whether  form,  expression,  colour,  model- 
ing, or  such  Titanic  power  for  which  Art  has  no  technical 
name,  as  in  the  person  of  Michael  Angelo  —  stands  now 
before  us  full-grown.  It  would  be  vain  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  which  led  to  that  marvellous  energy  of  aesthetic  life 
which  Italy  witnessed  in  her  principal  cities,  and  which, 
from  its  rising  to  its  setting,  occupied  little  more  than  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  and  has  never  risen  again.  The  flame 
of  art  is  kindled  by  materials  which  we  equally  falL  to 
define,  or,  consciously,  to  supply.  A  sensuous  form  of  religion, 
a  worldly-wise  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  a  beautiful  climate, 
and  grand  and  lovely  forms  in  man  and  Nature,  are  all 
powerful  auxiliaries  in  developing  what  is  already  created  ; 
but  they  all  have  existed  without  engendering  art  at  all. 
The  fire  must  descend  from  above.  Without  it  the  altars 
remain  dark  and  cold.  Once  lighted  by  a  great  original  mind 
there  failed  not  others  in  the  noble  Italian  race  to  feed, 
increase,  and  impart  it.  Nothing  is  more  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  the  great  generations  we  have  endeavoured  to 
trace  than  the  way  in  which  the  sacred  flame  was  passed 
from  one  hand  to  another,  each  contributing  to  give  it  further 
aliment  and  brilliancy.  Tho  imagination  faOs  to  conceive 
the  splendour  of  that  era  when  wall,  ceiling,  panel,  and 
cAUvas  spread  forth  their  glories,  fresh  and  luminous  froui 
the  master's  hand,  still  unharmed  by  time,  and  unscathed  by 
the  ignorance  and  barbarity  which  defSetced  all  that  it  failed 
to  destroy.  Considering  also  the  productiveness  of  those 
times,  they  have  left  us  but  a  tithe  of  what  they  brought 
forth ;  still,  the  very  fragments  of  the  feast  have  been 
sufficient  to  create  the  laborious,  subtle,  and  most  fascinating 
science  of  the  connoisseur. 

But  ever  more  and  more  splendid  as  was  the  course  of 
Italian  art  as  it  soared  towards  its  apogee,  there  is  no  greater 
fallacy  than  to  interpret  it  as  the  sign  of  a  parallel  and 
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oorresponding  course  of  oiTilisatioiL  As  Art  advanced  in  the 
Italian  States,  as  new  votaries  gave  birth  to  fresh  varieties 
of  its  enchanting  forms,  all  true  civilisation — ^if  we  admit 
the  onlj  definition  of  that  word  to  be  respect  for  life  and 
law,  for  truth  and  honour — as  rapidly  declined.  One  thing 
prominently  taught  us  by  the  works  of  Leonardo  and  Baphael, 
of  Michael  Angelo  and  Titian,  is  distinctly  this — that  purity 
of  morals,  freedom  of  institutions,  and  sincerity  of  fSftith 
have  nothing  to  do  with  excellence  in  art.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  splendidly  gifted  Italian 
race,  debarred  as  they  were  from  those  higher  careers  of 
patriotism  and  enlightenment  which  demand  liberty  and 
security,  sought  and  found  for  that  very  reason  the  more 
welcome  expansion  in  the  neutral  domain  of  the  arts.  The 
artists'  ranks  were  replenished,  it  may  safely  be  said,  by  men 
who  would  have  excelled  in  any  sphere  of  intellectual  liberty, 
and  who,  in  the  comparatively  untrammelled  field  of  art—for 
even  here  the  vices  and  vanities  of  popes  and  princes  tampered 
with  the  purer  inscription  of  the  artist — gave  the  utmost  large- 
ness, dignity,  beauty,  and  feeling  to  all  they  touched.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  very  decline  of  faith  and  morals,  while 
occasionally  dictating  subjects  unworthy  of  representation, 
afforded  greater  liberty  to  the  painter.  The  Boman  Church, 
however  alert  to  persecute  the  votaries  of  truth  in  the  form 
of  Science,  had  become  indifferent  to  the  higher  uses  of  Art. 
It  no  longer  sought  to  encourage  art  for  the  purposes  of 
edification,  but  simply  for  those  of  pomp  and  ornament. 

The  classic  mania  also,  which  had  arisen  towards  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  further  enlarged  the  painter's  field, 
and  has  left  more  living  and  genuine  fruits  in  that  form  than 
in  any  other.  For  the  great  artists  of  the  day,  unlike  the 
race  of  literary  men,  were  no  mere  imitators  of  the  antique. 
Even  in  Andrea  Mantegna,  whose  hand  was  inspired  by  the 
beauty  of  such  classic  remains  as  were  found  in  his  time,  no 
trace  is  discoverable  of  any  merely  laborious  efforts  to  restore 
a  foregone  period ;  none  were  needed  by  a  race  of  artists  who 
had  studied  and  developed  every  detail  and  principle  of  art 
afresh.  The  great  age  of  Baphaelj  recognising  and  prac- 
tising as  it  did  those  immutable  principles  of  Nature  which 
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had  guided  the  Greeks,  may  be  said  to  have  reyiyed  the 
spirit  of  the  antique,  but  it  did  so  without  the  slightest 
sacrifice  of  originality  and  independence.  The  profound 
laws  which  preside  oyer  sBsthetic  beauty  remain  unchange- 
able in  all  times  and  places ;  but  their  manifestations,  if 
genuine,  will,  like  the  wiorks  of  the  Supreme  Creator,  yaiy 
with  eyery  different  race  and  mind  of  man. 

Thus,  in  the  ruin  of  States  and  corruption  of  society,  the 
arts  alone  pursued  their  upward  way ;  and  the  fine  taste  of 
the  '  cinque-cento,'  which  set  its  impress  of  grace  and  fitness 
on  eyery  object,  may  be  said  to  haye  been  the  only  ex- 
pression of  the  human  intellect  which  flourished  in  healthy 
perfection. 

At  the  head  of  the  mature  period  of  Italian  art  is  rightly 
placed  Leonardo  da  Vinciy  bom  1452  at  Vinci,  a  castellated 
yillage  in  the  Yal  d*  Amo  :  for  though  he  preceded  the  other 
great  luminaries  of  the  *  cinque-cento '  by  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  yet  his  works  alone,  of  all  the  painters  we  haye 
mentioned,  anticipated  their  standard  of  perfection.  He  it 
was  who  introduced  that  completeness  of  representation 
which  Yasari  designated  as  "  la  maniera  modema."  Leonardo 
possessed  an  almost  unparalleled  combination  of  gifte, 
mental  and  physicaL  He  had  great  personal  beauty,  and 
was  endowed  with  the  utmost  actiyity.  He  was  painter, 
sculptor,  architect,  engineer,  and  physiologist.  He  mastered 
the  sciences  indispensable  to  the  highest  deyelopment  of 
these  attainments — mathematics,  perspectiye,  mechanics,  and 
anatomy,  both  of  men  and  horses.  He  left  writings  on  art  * 
and  on  physical  science,  the  latter  anticipating  the  greatest 
discoveries  of  modem  times.t  He  planned  canals ;  he 
designed  fortresses;  he  inyented  machines  for  swimming, 

*  *  Trattaio  della  Pittara.'  A  great  number  of  editions.  The  first  ap- 
peared in  Paris,  1651|  with  a  Life  of  Leonardo,  by  Raphael  Dufresne.  The 
best  is  that  of  Rome,  1817  ;  Gugl.  Manzi.  There  are  several  French  and 
German  translations. 

t  '  Essai  snr  les  Oovrages  physico-mathematiques  de  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
arec  les  Fragmens  tiris  de  ses  Manuscrits  apportes  de  I'ltalie/  Paris,  1797. 
For  the  most  complete  collection  of  the  works  of  Leonardo  see  Dr.  Jean  Paul 
Richter's  '  The  Literary  Works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  compiled  and  edited 
from  the  Original  Manuscripts.'  2  vols.  4to.  London,  1883,  and  the 
reproduction  of  the  Lwnardo*a  MSS.  by  M.  Charles  Ravaisson.    Paris. 
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diying,  and  flying,  a  compass,  an  hygrometer,  engines  of  war 
of  yarions  kinds,  and  automaton  toys  for  the  pastime  of 
royal  personages.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  poet,  although 
no  verses  by  him  aro  known,  and  he  was  an  accomplished 
musician,  inventing  and  making  his  own  instmments.  He 
excelled  in  all  the  manly  exercises  of  the  time ;  and  while, 
as  we  have  said,  he  stands  first  and  highest  in  the  ranks  of 
the  '  cinque-cento '  masters,  he  also  stands  last  and  highest  of 
that  order  of  intellectual  painters  who,  like  the  Pollajuoliy 
Pietro  delta  Francesca  and  MantegnOy  combined  the  practice  of 
art  with  the  deepest  research  into  its  laws.  Leonardo's  powers 
were  too  much  for  one  man,  or  for  the  ordinary  length  of 
life ;  they  trod  on  each  other.  With  fewer  <gifts  there  would 
have  been  more  results :  with  less  ardour  for  science,  more 
performance  of  art.  His  temperament  also  impeded  his  free 
course.  He  was  fastidious,  dreamy,  impulsiye,  procrasti- 
nating, and  ambitious  of  shining  in  society.  He  saw  ever 
before  him  summits  of  perfection  higher  than  mind  or  hand 
could  attain.  He  left  what  was  good  aud  certain  for  experi- 
ments after  what  he  felt  w  ould  be  better.  He  studied  every 
thing  in  turn  with  the  utmost  ardour,  and  he  finished  nothing 
he  undertook.  All  people  courted  him,  all  crafts  tempted 
him.  Even  in  his  art  he  was  pulled  in  opposite  directions — 
indeed  in  all  directions.  His  ideal  of  our  Lord's  head  is  the 
loftiest  that  art  has  realised.  Ws  Apostles'  heads  are  among 
the  truest  and  noblest  transcripts  of  Nature.  He  attained 
in  the  countenances  of  his  Madonnas  and  Children  an  in- 
efiEable  sweetness  and  pathos  which  breathe  the  very  airs 
of  heaven.  At  the  same  time  he  analysed  the  principles 
of  all  that  is  monstrous  and  misshapen  in  the  human  face  ; 
and  in  his  caricatures,  of  the  authenticity  of  which  there 
is  unhappily  no  doubt,*  he  seems  to  have  gloated  over 
forms  of  wanton  hideousness,  half  human,  half  brute,  and 

*  It  must,  howeTer,  be  observed  that  a  large  namber  of  the  caricatures 
as  well  as  other  drawings,  attributed  to  Leonardo,  are  spurious.  It  is 
known  that  he  was  left-handed.  He  wrote  from  right  to  left,  and  his 
writing,  diflScnlt  under  any  circumstances  to  decipher,  requires  to  be  read 
reflected  in  a  looking-glass.  So  in  the  shading  in  his  drawings,  the  lines  ^o 
almost  inyariably  from  left  to  right,  following  the  natural  motion  of  the 
left  hand.  Genuine  drawings  by  him  mar  thus  "be  distinguished.  Thii 
important  £ut  was  first  pointed  out,  we  belieTs,  by  Signer  Moralli. 
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all  traced  with  an  exquisite  line,  from  wliioliwe  torn  with 
repugnance. 

The  temperament  of  Leonardo  may  be  reoogniaed  by  the 
very  processes  of  his  art  He  altered  and  retouched  vithont 
ceasing.  Hib  chief  aim  seems  to  have  been  not  so  much  to 
complete  a  work  as  to  retain  the  power  of  correcting  and 
improTing  it.  Thus  he  added  coat  to  coat  and  film  to  film, 
ever  deferring  the  end  of  his  labours,  till  a  greater  solidity 
and  body  of  colour  (impasto)  gradually  grew  beneath  his  hand 
than  any  other  painter,  before  him,  has  left  ''  Leonardo^B 
refined  taste  and  fastidious  habits  may  be  traced  in  opposite 
effects — ^in  untiring  labour,  and  causeless  dissatisfaction."  * 
The  wonder  is  not  that  he  left  so  little,  but  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  he  should  have  left  enough  to  establish  the 
transcendent  nature  of  his  art.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing 
stranger  in  history  than  the  fEM^t  of  so  great  a  reputation 
resting  on  so  shattered  and  uncertain  a  basis — on  one  single 
work,  long  reduced  to  a  shadow ;  on,  at  the  most,  half  a 
dozen  pictures,  for  which,  or-  for  parts  of  which,  his  hand  is 
alternately  claimed  and  denied  ;  and  on  unfinished  fragments 
which  he  himself  condemned. 

He  was,  properly  speaking,  the  founder  of  the  Italian 
process  of  oil-painting ;  but  the  sacrifices  he  made  to 
establish  that  process,  however  obvious  to  those  who  study 
him,  can  never  be  entirely  computed.  His  very  experiments 
on  the  nature  of  oils  and  vamishes  can  only  be  considered  as 
misuse  of  precious  time,  and  misapplication  of  an  unrivalled 
hand. 

Leonardo  is  too  universal  to  be  included  in  any  school. 
He  has  a  refined  and  enthusiastic,  and  sometimes  even  ex- 
aggerated sentiment.  And  this  sentiment,  which  was  the 
leading  characteristic  of  his  friend  and  fellow- pupil,  Lorenzo 
di  Oredi,  he  especially  transmitted  to  his  own  pupils.! 

*  <Materiah  for  the  History  of  Oil  Paiuting/  by  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  foI. 
ii^  p.  94. 

t  Signer  Morelli  ('  Italian  MosterB,'  &c.,  p.  124)  remarks  *'  when  a  nation's 
cnltare  has  renched  its  culminating  point,  we  see  everywhere,  in  daily  life 
as  well  as  in  literature  and  art,  that  grace  comes  to  be  rained  more  than 
character.  So  it  was  in  Italy  during  the  closing  decades  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  opening  ones  of  the  sixteenth.     To  do  artist  was  it  etven  to 
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Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  the  natural  son  of  one  Piero,*  a 
notary  of  Florence,  by  whom  he  was  plaoed  in  the  school  of 
Andrea  Verocchio.  The  choice  of  his  master  was  fortunate, 
for  VerocchiOy  or  *'  the  true  eye,"  as  his  name  shows,  had-  a 
nature  in  sympathy  with  that  of  his  great  scholar. 

It  is  commonly  reported  that  Leonardo*B  fellow-pupils 
learned  more  from  him  than  from  their  master.  But  it  is 
only  reasonable  and  just  to  suppose  that  Verocchio,  possess- 
ing profound  knowledge  both  of  the  human  figure  and  of 
drapery,  must  have  exercised  valuable  influence  over  all  who 
studied  under  him.  In  the  absence  of  other  specimens  oi 
Verocchio's  pictorial  skill,  the  "  Baptism  "  in  the  Florence 
Academy  furnishes  the  only  absolutely  authentic  example. 
This  picture,  dry  and  greatly  injured  as  it  is,  has  been  made 
famous  by  the  tradition  that  Leonardo's  yonthful  hand  is 
first  seen  in  the  figure  of  the  angel  on  the  right  of  the 
Saviour — a  figure,  according  to  Yasari,  so  superior  to  the 
rest  of  the  work,  that  Verocchio  in  mortification  abjnred  all 
further  practice  of  the  brush.  In  the  discredit  which  modem 
investigation  has  thrown  on  many  a  neat  anecdote  by  Yasari, 
the  circumstance  that  this  particular  figure  is  the  most  at- 
tractive part  of  the  picture  would  hardly,  damaged  as  it  is, 
suf&ce  to  corroborate  this  story .f    It  is,  however,  a  fact^ 


express  this  feeling  so  fully  as  to  the  great  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  perhaps  the 
most  richly  gifted  man  that  Natare  ever  made.  He  was  the  first  who 
tried  to  express  the  smile  of  inward  happiness,  the  sweetness  of  the  sonl. 
la  part,  however,  this  aim  could  only  be  attained  by  a  more  subtle 
comprehension  ot  pictorial  modeling,  that  is,  of  chiaroscuro ;  hence  it 
was  that  Leonardo  deToted  to  that  study  the  best  hours  of  his  lengthened 
sojourn  at  Milan  ** 

*  Piero,  who  was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  notaries,  married  four 
wives,  and  had  eleven  legitimate  children,  nine  of  whom  were  sons. 
Leonardo,  however,  appears  to  have  been  legltimatised,  and  to  have  been 
educated  on  the  same  level  with  his  brothers.  He  was  twenty  four  years 
older  than  the  eldest  of  them,  who  was  born  in  1476  (see  genealogical  tree 
of  the  Vinci  family,  Sansoni's  Vasari,  vol.  iv.,  p.  54). 

t  See  woodcut,  p.  178.  Documentary  evidence  proves  that  Leonardo 
remained  in  Verocchio*8  workshop  until  1476,  and  he  may  consequently  have 
been  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  painted  the  angel  in  his 
master's  picture.  Moreover,  VerocchiOy  instead  of  abandoning  his  art  in 
disgust  as  stated  by  Yasari,  continued  to  practice  it  until  1476,  probably 
some  years  after  the  picture  in  question  was  painted.  See  Milanesi's  note» 
Sansoni's  Vasari,  vol*  iv.,  p.  22,  and  see  notice  of  Verocchio%  ante  n.  178. 
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that  the  technical  exeontioii  of  this  angel  differs  somewhat 
from  that  of  the  rest,  although  the  drawing  is,  no  donbi, 
by  Verocchio.  This  work  long  remained  forgotten  in  a 
church  at  YaUomhrosa,  and  was  only  brought  to  light 
in  1812. 

The  early  period  of  Leonardo^B  aotiYity  at  Florence  has  not 
been  accounted  for.  While  many  a  work  by  his  school  has 
been  attributed  to  his  hand,  it  is  now  thought  that  various 
early  works  by  himself  have  been  classed  among  those  of  his 
school.  As  far  as  can  now  be  judged,  a  love  of  the  fantastic 
and  monstrous,  a  predilection  for  the  practice  of  caricature, 
and  a  delight  in  the  rendering  of  animals,  natural  and 
unnatural,  characterised  the  period  of  his  youth.  The  story 
of  the  'Botella  di  fico,'  or  the  circular  piece  of  fig-wood 
on  which  he  painted  a  monster  made  up  of  various  ftninmla 
— ^toads,  lizards,  serpents,  bats,  &c. — ^belongs  to  his  early 
years.*  This  no  longer  exists ;  but  the  Medusa  head  in  the 
Uffizi,  a  work  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  may 
possibly  point  to  an  original  by  Leonardoj  remains  as  an 
analogous  specimen. 

Two  cartoons  are  also  described  as  belonging  to  this  time 
— ^the  one  representing  the  Fall,  with  Adam  and  Eve  in  a 
meadow,  surrounded  with  animals,  executed  for  the  King  of 
Portugal,  and  known  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
Ottaviano  de'  Medici  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
the  other  showing  Neptune  on  his  oar  drawn  through  a 
stormy  sea  by  marine  horses,    l^oth  have  disappeared.! 

In  this  absence  of  materials  for  history,  it  is  impossible  to 
assign  dates  to  the  early  course  of  this  great  man.  It  can  only 
be  assumed  that  by  the  time  (1485 {)  he  was  summoned  to 

*  A  '  Stady  of  Serpents  and  DragonB/  by  LeonardOf  was  in  the  col- 
lection of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

t  There  is  a  drawing  for  the  Neptnne  by  Leonardo  in  the  Royal 
collection  at  Windsor. 

X  We  haye  adopted  this  date  from  Signer  Morelli  Q  Italian  Masters,'  p.  91), 
in  preference  to  that  of  1480  assigned  to  Leonardo's  departure  from 
Florence  in  the  preyious  editions  of  this  work.  According  to  Dr.  Richter, 
Leonardo  was  not  at  Milan  before  1487 — ^having  left  Florence  in  1482 ; 
where  he  was  residing  and  what  doing  in  the  interral  is  not  certain. 
Among  his  MSS.  are  the  drafts  of  letters  addressed  to  the  Mnsnl- 
man  Governor  of  Syria  under  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  in  which  he  speaks  ot 
himself  as  being  in  the  Mountains  of  Armenia   (Cilicia)  and  engaged  iq 
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the  ooTirt  of  Lodoyioo  Sforza,  called  '^  II  Moro,"  who  usurped 
the  Milanese  orown,  Leonardo  was  already  master  of  all 
those  arts  of  war  and  peace— minesy  military  hridges,  and 
engines  both  for  land  and  water,  ttrchitectnrey  hydratdios, 
works  in  marble,  bronze,  and  clay,  and,  lastly,  painting — ^in 
the  practice  of  which  he  professes,  in  a  letter  extant  to 
Lodovico,  *^to  be  on  a  level  with  any  other  man,  be  he 
whom  he  may."  Much  wasted  time,  however,  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  various  court  festivities  for  which  the  inventive  hand 
of  the  master  furnished  designs,  models,  and  scenery,  which 
vanished  with  the  occasion.  A  strangely  evil  star  presided 
over  all  he  undertook,  partly  owing  to  the  disturbed  history 
of  Milan  itself,  partly  to  the  nature  of  his  own  temperament. 
His  Milanese  period  was  distinguished  by  two  great  works — 
one  belonging  to  the  province  of  sculpture,  the  other  to  that 
of  painting— namely,  the  model  for  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Francesco  Sforza,  and  the  great  painting  of  the  Last  Supper.* 
That  two  such  feats  in  different  forms  of  art  should  have 
proceeded  from  the  same  hand  is  sufficiently  extraordinary; 
more  so  still  that  they  should  have  been  carried  on  simul- 
taneously. According  to  a  contem^rary  writer,t  he  would 
leave  the  Corte  Yecchia,  where  he  was  modeling  the  colossal 
horse,  and  hasten,  in  the  heat  of  a  July  day,  to  the  convent 
of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie,  and  there,  mounting  the  scaffold, 
apply  a  few  touches  to  the  Last  Supper.  He  is  believed  to 
have  brought  his  model  for  the  horse  to  a  conclusion  towards 
1489.  At  that  time  it  met  with  a  mysterious  end.  The  story 
that  Lodovioo  insisted  on  its  figuring  in  a  procession  at  the 
marriage  of  his  unhappy  nephew  Gian  Galeazzo,  when  it 
was  broken  into  pieces,  bears  small  probability  on  its  face. 
This  would  hardly  account  for  the  necessity  of  entirely 

engineering  works  there.  It  is,  therefore,  conjectured  that  daring  this 
time  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Saltan  as  an  engineer,  and  that  he  had 
eyen  become  a  convert  to  Islam,  with  the  feasts  of  which  he  appears  to 
have  been  acquainted.  See  Dr.  Richter's  '  Literary  Works  of  Leonardo/ 
vol.  2,  pp.  387-394. 

*  Leonardo  appears  to  have  been  also  engaged  on  works  connected  with 
the  Daonio  at  Milan — ^his  name  being  found  in  the  list  of  the  artists  con- 
nected with  that  edifice.  (*  Annali  della  Fabrica  del  Dnoroo  di  Milano,' 
1880— viii.  p.  88,  &c.) 

■t-  *  Novelle  del  Bandello/  part  i.  p.  368, 
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recommencing  the  composition,  though  it  may  have  given  so 
fastidions  a  master  an  excuse  for  so  doing.  At  all  events,  it 
is  known,  under  his  own  handwriting,  that  Leonardo  began  a 
fresh  model  on  the  28rd  of  April,  1490.  This  was  twenty- 
three  feet  high,  and  would  have  required  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  metal  to  cast  it.  It  is  believed  not  to 
have  been  cast  ;*  and  in  1499,  on  the  occupation  of  Milan 
by  Louis  XII.,  it  was  made  a  target  for  French  archers,  but 
still  existed  in  1501,  after  which  time  there  is  no  record  of  it 
Studies  for  it  by  his  hand,  in  slight  pen  lines,  survive  in  Her 
Majesty's  collection  at  Windsor.  An  engraving  exists, 
believed  to  be  by  the  master,  containing  four  designs  for 
an  equestrian  statue,  two  of  them  with  a  prostrate  enemy 
beneath.  There  is  also  a  miniature  in  the  National  Library 
at  Paris  believed  to  represent  the  design.! 

However  careful  and  protracted  the  preparations  for  the 
execution  of  the '  Last  Supper,'  the  picture  itself  is  believed  to 
have  been  completed  in  two  years.  The  seeds  for  its  rapid 
decay  were  sown  by  Leonardo  himself.  The  regular  pro- 
cesses of  fresco  would  have  required  too  much  decision  in 
execution  for  so  fastidious  and  dilatory  a  hand :  and  this 
reason  is  supposed  to  have  tempted  him  to  prepare  the  sur- 
face of  the  waU  so  as  to  admit  of  that  use  of  oil  which  lent 
itself  to  his  peculiar  practice.  The  treacherous  nature  of 
this  method  was  further  aggravated  by  a  low  position  of 
the  building,  which  exposed  it  to  frequent  inundations.  In 
short,  while  other  examples  of  wall-painting  a  century  and  a 
half  earlier,  were  still  comparatively  fr^sh  and  uninjured, 
this  unparalleled  work,  which  seems  to  have  been  created 
only  to  perish,  was  fast  going  through  a  process  of  disinte- 
gration, and  by  the  time  it  was  fifty  years  old  was  considered 
little  better  than  a  ruin.:|:    Francis  I ,  in  1616,  is  reported 

*  Sm  for  statement  that  it  was  cast,  *  Michel  Ange,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Raphael/  par  Charles  Clement,  p.  204. 

t  For  varions  designs  for  this  equestrian  statue  see  Richter's  *  Literary 
Works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,'  vol.  ii. 

X  The  following  ezplnnation  may  be  given  of  the  cause  of  the  decay  of 
Leonardo* B  *  Last  Supper.'  He  wished  to  try  a  new  material  for  wall-paint- 
ing, as  he  was  much  given  to  altering  hii  work,  never  being  satisfied  with 
it,  and  to  finishing  it  in  minute  detail — fresco  requiring  rapid  and  decisive 
execution  and  not  admitting  of  alterations,  additions  and  retouchings.    He 
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to  Iiaye  seriously  inyestigated  the  possibility  of  carrying  it 
off  to  Paris.  It  is  doubtful,  howeyer,  whether  any  precau- 
tions could  haye  rescued  it ;  and  the  only  mode  of  preserya- 
tion  took  the  form  of  numerous  copies.  In  1612  the  Cardinal 
Federigo  Borromeo  ordered  a  copy  to  be  made,  assisted  by 
a  cartoon  of  the  master  still  existing  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library.  By  1652,  howeyer,  two  centuries  after  the  birth  of 
Leonardo^  according  to  the  wont  of  the  Roman  Church  to- 
wards its  great  painters,  so  little  respect  either  for  him  or 
his  work  suryiyed,  that  the  monks  cut  a  door  in  the  wall 
through  the  feet  of  the  principal  figure,  and  in  so  doing 
shook  down  much  of  the  lower  part  of  the  work.  Finally, 
in  the  next  century,  two  auccessiye  restorations  defaced  what 
time  had  spared ;  and,  lastly,  the  French  soldiers,  in  1796, 
turned  the  refectory  into  a  magazine  for  hay,  and  a  stable 
for  cayalry  horses. 

Yet,  for  all  this,  the  spirit  of  Leonardo  is  not  utterly  ex- 
tinguished in  the  work.  A  soul  still  lingers  in  that  bruised 
and  battered  body,  which  no  maltreatment  has  yet  expelled. 
Wreck  as  it  is,  there  is  still  something  in  it  which  leayes  an 
impression  stronger  than  that  conyeyed  by  almost  any  other 
work  of  art.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
composition  possessed  by  almost  eyery  intelligent  spectator, 
and  which,  on  first  sight,  fills  up  the  blanks  in  the  great 


first  tried  an  experiment  by  painting  the  portraits  of  Lodovico  il  Moro, 
with  his  eldest  son  Maximilian,  and  of  Beatrice  Sforza,  his  wife,  with  his 
youngest  son  Francesco,  on  the  great  fresco  of  the  Cmcifixion  executed  by 
Montorfano  in  1495  in  the  Refectory  of  the  Convent  of  S.  Maria  delie 
Grazie.  He  used  dry  ^  stucco  lucido "  for  his  ground,  instead  of  the 
**  intonaco,*'  or  wet  lime  plaster,  required  for  fresco,  and  painted  upon  it  in 
oil.  He  was  thus  able  to  work  at  leuure,  and  to  finish  with  all  the  care 
that*  he  considered  necessary.  He  was  satisfied  with  the  result,  and  em- 
ployed the  same  process  for  his  '  Last  Supper/  Whilst  Montorfano'a  fresco 
is  still  perfectly  preserved,  Leonardo's  portraits  added  to  it  have  perished, 
leaving  only  the  outlines  which  he  drew  upon  the  '*  stucco."  The  same 
fate  has  befallen  the -'Last  Supper.'  The  pigments  not  having  been 
absorbed  into  the  dry  "  stucco"  ground,  as  they  would  have  been  into  the  wet 
**  intonaco,"  have  gradually  crumbled  awny.  Heat  has  contributed  to  the 
decay,  and  dryness — not  damp^has  hastened  it.  Tlte  *  Last  Sapper*  has 
been  repainted  three  times,  and  not  a  fragment  remains  of  the  original 
work  of  Leonardo'^  hand,  which  in  some  parts  has  even  been  changed — 
things  not  in  his  design  having  been  added.  The  composition  alone  can 
be  said  to  be  his. 

2  u 
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original.  The  eye  rests  on  the  master's  intention^  and  the 
grandeur  of  that  still  takes  ns  by  sniprise.  No  human  work, 
neither  that  of  the  pcdnter  nor  the  poet,  is  so  widely  known  as 
the  '  Last  Supper.'  Copies,  principally  in  the  form  of  en- 
gravings, are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  the  palace  and  the  cottage  wherever 
the  Christian  religion  extends. 

The  composition  of  the  scene  is  sudi  as  to  appear  perfectly 
inartificial.  It  departs  from  the  traditional  arrangement  by 
placing  Judas  among  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  instead  of 
alone,  opposite  to  them.  Thus,  no  one  turns  his  back  on  the 
spectator,  and  the  heads,  hands,  and  feet  are  seen  without 
any  undue  artifice.  We  give  the  names  of  the  individual 
disciples,  this  information  being  often  desired,  and  not 
readily  supplied.*  They  serve  also  to  show  the  truth  of 
character  preserved  in  the  persons  of  those  disciples  espe- 
cially described  in  Scripture.  The  words  of  Christ,  ^  One  of 
you  shall  betray  me,"  have  set  the  whole  table  in  commotion. 
The  figures  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  of  three  each,  on 
each  side,  right  and  left,  of  Christ.  On  the  right  are  St.  John, 
Judas,  and  Peter ;  St.  John  clasping  his  hands,  and  leaning 
backwards  in  sorrow.  This  permits  Peter  to  reach  im- 
petuously foi-ward,  past  Judas,  and  grasp  John's  shoulder, 
asking  him  earnestly,  though  evidently  in  low  tones,  who  is 
the  traitor.  This  sudden  movement  has  thrown  Judas  into 
an  agitation  which  consciousness  of  guilt  would  otherwise 
have  concealed ;  and  he  starts  round  to  look  at  St.  Peter, 
with  a  mixture  of  audacity  and  terror,  taming  his  profile.  In 
his  confusion  he  upsets  the  salt,  thus  embodying  a  popular 
superstition  betokening  misfortune,  while  his  right  hand 
approaches  the  dish,  standing  before  Christ,  suggesting  -the 
text,  ^  whose  hand  is  with  me  in  the  dish."  The  next  three 
figures  are  St  Andrew,  St.  James  Minor,  and  St.  Bartho- 

*  Tht  identification  of  ench  figure  oonld  neTer  havB  been  glenned  unu^ 
•isted  from  the  work.  Doabtleu  the  kef  to  it  was  fiuniliar  to  the  public 
during  Levnardo**  life,  and  for  many  years  after.  Fortaoatelj  an  early 
copy  of  1565  exists  in  fresco  at  Ponte  Capriasca,  where  the  names  are 
inscribed.  A  sketch  for  the  composition  by  Leonardo  himself  in  the 
Venice  Academy  has  the  name  of  eadi  AposUe  writtoi  oTer  his  head.  See 
IUchter*s  'Literary  Works  of  Leonanio,*  toI.  i.,  p.  336,  for  a  facsimile  of  it. 
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lomew.  St.  Andrew,  an  elderly  and  strongly-marked  head, 
lifto  both  hands  in  astoidshment.  St.  James  Minor,  in  whoso 
profile  a  likeness  to  Christ,  related  as  they  were,  is  supposed 
to  be  given,*  binds  the  ohain  of  figures  together  by  reaching 
his  hand  in  turn  on  to  Peter^s  shoulder,  also  seeking  informa- 
tion. Bartholomew,  who  comes  last  on  the  right  hand  of 
Christ,  has  risen  on  his  feet,  leaning  forward  on  both  hands 
over  the  table,  as  if  to  catch  the  words  of  Christ. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  Lord  the  first  figure  is  St.  James 
Major,  who  starts  back  in  horror  with  extended  arms  and 
open  lips.  St.  Thomas  is  seen  behind,  the  forefinger  of  his 
right  hand  raised,  a  common  gesture  of  menace,  directed  at 
Jndas.  In  strong  contrast  to  both  is  St.  Philip,  a  beautiful 
young  head,  anticipating  the  ineffable  sweetness  of  Correggio 
He  has  risen  on  his  feet,  and,  with  his  hands  on  his  breast 
leans  towards  his  Master,  protesting  his  love  and  innocence 
In  this  head  lies  the  quintessence  of  Leonardo^^  power 
oyer  grace  and  expression.  The  three  remaining  are  SS. 
Matthew,  Thaddens,  and  Simon.  They  are  speaking  together 
St.  Matthew  turns  eagerly  to  his  companions,  with  both  his 
hands  stretched  towards  our  Lord,  thereby  connecting  this 
group  with  the  last-mentioned.  St.  Thaddeus  whispers  to 
Simon  the  name  he  suspects ;  his  hands,  at  the  same  time, 
conveying  a  natural  gesture  of  conviction.  Lastly,  St.  Simon, 
the  oldest  of  the  twelve,  sits  with  great  dignity,  thoughtful 
and  distressed,  with  grandly  npraised  hands.  Our  Lord's 
head  bears  no  description ;  but  in  the  action  of  His  hands, 
which  are  miracles  of  fine  drawing,  a  meaning,  both  natural 
and  symbolical,  is  conveyed ;  the  palm  of  the  one  open, 
raised,  and  inviting  —  the  other  gently  and  pathetically 
averted  on  the  side  of  the  traitor,  t  The  simplicity  and 
symmetry  of  the  background,  and  the  truthful  details  of  the 
table,  all  contribute  to  the  reality  of  the  scencf 

*  Boflsi,  'Cenacolo,*  p.  102. 

f  It  mast  be  remembered  that  nothing  remains  of  the  original  heads  by 
Leonardo^  and  that  the  expressions  of  the  Tarions  actors  in  the  scene 
described  in  the  text  are  consequently  but  imitations  by  an  incompetent 
restorer  of  the  work. 

X  At  the  time  of  Goethe's  visit  to  Italy,  1810,  the  hall  was  again  used 
as  a  refectory,  the  tables  of  the  monks  and  the  Prior  being  raised  on  a  step, 

2  U  2 
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The  copies  of  the '  Last  Supper/  in  varions  forms,  are 
numerous.  They  begin  as  early  as  1500,  by  the  hands  of 
his  schoLura.  The  best  is  belieyed  to  be  that  in  oil,  on  the 
same  scale  as  the  original,  by  Marco  $  Oggiono^  formerly  in  the 
Certosa,  near  Payia,  now  belonging  to  the  Boyal  AoEidemy. 
Many  are  lost,  among  them  the  one  likely  to  haye  best  repre- 
sented the  master — ^namely,  that  hj Bernardino  Luini,  executed 
for  Francis  L  A  large  number,  however,  still  surviye  in 
various  forms — ^fresco,  oil,  cartoon,  water-colour,  mosaic,  and 
even,  as  presented  by  Francis  L  to  the  Pope,  in  tapestry  and 
in  silver.  A  mosaic,  executed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Bossi  for  Eug^e  Beauhamais,  when  Viceroy  of  Italy,  is  in 
a  church  at  Vienna.  There  have  been  many  attempts,  aided 
by  these  materials,  worthily  to  restore  Leonardo's  composi- 
tion, and  Baphael  Morghen  is  known  to  have  consulted  not 
only  the  original  but  every  accessible  copy  in  the  production 
of  his  engraving. 

Cartoons  by  Leonardo  of  the  heads  of  the  Apostles — ^the 
size  of  the  picture — ^in  black  and  red  chalk,  slightly  drawn, 
formerly  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  later  in  the  collection 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  are  now  in  that  of  the  Grand 
Ducal  family  at  Weimar.  The  drawing  of  Christ's  head  in 
the  Brera,  attributed  to  Leonardo,  is  an  inferior  production.* 


along  tliree  sides  of  the  square,  the  fourth  side  being  open  to  the  great 
work.  Goethe  adds  with  fine  discrimination,  '*  And  here  the  wisdom  of 
the  painter  is  seen,  in  adopting  the  tables  in  use  for  his  model.  No  doubt 
the  table-cloth  also,  with  itt  sharp  folds  and  striped  pattern,  came  from 
the  linen-press  of  the  convent ;  and  plates,  dishes,  glasses,  &c.,  were  the 
same  the  monks  used.  There  was  therefore  no  thought  of  restoring  an 
uncertain  ancient  costume.  Highly  awkward  also  would  it  have  been  to 
spread  the  figures  out  upon  cushions.  No,  the  holy  party  were  to  be 
drawn  into  the  then  liying  Pi*esent.  Christ  was  to  hold  His  last  supper 
among  His  brethren,  the  Dominican  monka  at  Milan." — Goethe's  review  of 
Bossi's  'Cenaoolo,'  1810.  It  was  the  custom  in  Italy  to  have  frescoes,  or 
large  paintings,  of  the  Last  Supper,  or  of  the  Marriage  of  Cana,  and  similar 
subjects  at  the  end  of  the  refectories  of  Convents — ^forming,  as  it  were,  a 
continuation  of  the  tables  at  which  the  monks  were  seated  at  their  meals. 
*  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  heads  of  the  Apostles  mentioned  in 
the  text  are  the  original  cartoons.  Thev  are  in  pairs,  and  if  used  would 
have  been  separated.  They  are  more  probably  copies  of  or  studies  for  the 
originals.  The  Christ's  head  in  the  Brera  may  have  been  an  original 
cartoon;  but  it  has  been  so  much  retouched — the  outline  having  l>een 
gone  over  with  black  chalk^that  very  little  remains  of  Ldonardd%  work. 
See  Richter  s  <  Literary  Works  of  Leonardo,'  voL  i.  p.  33.5. 
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FmaUy,  it  may  be  said  that  the  ^  Last  Supper  *  is  the  only 
prodnction  by  the  master  which  is  £ree  from  that  yein  of 
peonliarity  which,  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  fantastic  and 
impossible  backgrounds,  detracts  from  the  charm  of  his 
other  works.  That  alone  addresses  itself,  with  utmost 
unity  of  perfection,  to  the  eye  for  truth  of  natare,  to  the  taste 
for  beauty  of  composition,  to  the  sympathy  for  intensity  of 
expression. 

It  has  been  suggested,  as  we  have  said,  that  pioinxes 
attributed  to  Leonardo  da  Vincts  scholars  may  be  the  pro- 
duction of  his  own  yonthful  hand.  Still,  the  progress  of 
connoisseurship  has  transferred  more  works  from  Leonardo 
to  his  school  than  vice  versd. 

The  best  known  of  Leonardo'a  easel-pictures  is  the  so- 
called  *  Vierge  anz  Bochers,'  of  which  there  are  two  examples 
— one  formerly,  there  is  reason  to  belieye,  in  the  church  of 
S.  Francesco,  Milan,  acquired,  in  1880,  by  the  National 
Gallery  from  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  other,  differing  from 
it  in  seyeral  respects,  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  collec- 
tion of  FranoLB  I.,  and  now  in  the  Louyre.  Which  of 
the  two  is  the  original,  whether  they  are  '*  replicas  "  by  the 
master  himself,  and  which  is  the  most  deserving  of  admira- 
tion are  moot  questions  among  critics  and  connoisseurs. 
Early,  if  not  contemporary,  copies  of  the  composition  exist  in 
the  Ambrosian  Library  (Milan)  and  in  the  Museum  at  Naples. 
Both  correspond  with  the  picture  in  the  National  Gallery, 
and  not  with  that  in  the  Louvre.  The  heads  in  both  may 
be  by  the  master's  hand,  whilst  the  execution  of  the  back- 
ground— ^the  dismal,  dark  oayem  and  stalactite  forms — ^may 
have  been  left  to  assistants.  Leonardo  is  seen  in  his  full 
grace  and  intensity  in  the  expression  of  the  Yirgin  and  two 
children,  and  in  the  angel  who  supports  the  IJafant  Christ.* 
The  strong  modeling  of  light  and  shade  from  almost  white 
lights  to  black  shadows,  with  every  grade  of  tone  between, 
is  characteristic  of  the  master's  manner.  To  the  gray  half- 
tones thus  produced  he  was  the  first  to  giye  the  new  technical 
term  of  '^  sfumato  "  (smoky). 

*  Id  the  Loavre  picture  the  angel  poi&te  to  the  Infant  Baptist,  and 
looks  full  at  the  spectator. 
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The  miseries  and  disturbances  of  the  Milanese  State  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centoiy  account  for  Leonardo^^ 
remoYal  to  Florence,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  honour 
by  Pietro  Soderini,  the  GonfEdoniere.  Here  the  humility  of 
Filippifio  Lippi  ceded  to  him  a  commission  for  an  altar- 
piece  of  the  church  of  the  Serri,  which  Leonardo  coveted 
and  imdertook.  After  great  delay,  caused  by  a  plnnJity  of 
projects  of  various  kinds — for  digging  a  canal  between 
Florence  and  Pisa,  for  raising  the  entire  building  of  the 
Baptistery  by  machinery  of  his  invention,  &o, — ^which  en- 
gaged his  mind,  he  at  length  produced  the  cartoon  of  the 
promised  picture,  which  set  all  Florence  in  excitement.  For 
two  days  it  was  publicly  seen  by  eager  crowds.  The  work — 
a  Virgin  and  St.  Anne,  with  the  Infant  Christ — ^however, 
proceeded  no  further.  This  cartoon,  of  exquisite  beauty, 
and  one  of  the  most  precious  of  the  productions  of  the 
painter  that  have  been  preserved  to  us,  is  now  in  the  Boyal 
Academy.* 

In  1502  Leonardo  applied  his  services  in  a  very  difEerent 
line,  being  engaged  by  Cesar  Borgia  as  his  chief  architect 
and  military  engineer.  Ho  returned  to  Florence  in  1503, 
where  a  commission  to  contribute  a  subject  ^m  the  history 
of  the  State  for  the  Great  Council  Chamber  in  the  Palazzo 
Yecchio,  awaited  him.  This  is  the  hall  for  which  also 
Michael  Angelo  designed  a  cartoon.  Leonardo  selected  the 
victory*  of  the  Florentines,  under  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia, 
at  Anghiari,  over  Niocol6  Piccinino,  General  of  Filippo 
Visconti ;  and  Michael  Angelo  a  scene  from  the  Pisan  cam- 
paign.   Both  cartoons  excited  in  turn  the  utmost  enthusiasm, 

*  Parts  of  this  drawing  (for  example,  the  lower  portion  of  the  fignre  of 
the  Infant  Christ)  hare  either  been  eilac«d  hj  time,  or  were  originally  left 
unfinished.  This  cartoon  which  had  long  been  shamefully  neglected,  is  now 
kept  under  glass.  Many  surmises  have  been  made  by  writers  on  art 
regarding  this  work  by  Leonardo.  It  appears,  however,  that  Vasari^s 
description  of  the  composition  corresponds  only  with  the  drawing  in  the 
Royal  Academy.  Hence  the  best  connoisseurs  hare  concluded  that  this  is 
the  cartoon  which  was  so  celebrat^Hi  in  Florence.  See  Dr.  Waagen, 
*  Kunstwerke  in  Paris,'  p.  426.  M.  Reiset  and  Signer  Frizzoni  (*  L'  Arte 
Italiana  nella  Galleria  Nazionale  di  Londra,'  p.  17X  neTertheles,  doubt 
whether  this  is  the  cartoon  described  by  Vasari.  The  composition, 
with  the  addition  of  St.  Joseph,  was  copied  by  Xiiim  in  a  picture  in  the 
Ambrosiana  (Milan). 
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and  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  youthful  artists  of  the  day. 
Leonardo's  work,  both  cartoon  and  painting,  partook  of  the 
oyil  destiny  which,  not  nnaccoontably,  presided  oyer  aU  he 
did.  He  repeated  the  same  process  so  fatal  to  the  *  Last 
Supper,'  only  apparently  with  still  fewer  precautions.  He 
painted  in  oil  on  so  defectiTe  a  ground  that  the  surface 
gave  way  under  his  own  hand,  and  the  work,  for  which  he 
had  already  received  a  considerable  sum,  was  finally  aban- 
doned. The  cartoon  has  disappeared,  and  of  the  composi- 
tion nothing  remains  but  a  sketch  by  Buberu  (see  woodcut), 
from  which  Edelinck's  engraving  dJled  *  The  Battle  of  the 
Standard '  was  taken.  It  shows  a  composition  of  a  masterly 
character,  but,  like  the  copy  from  Mantegna'a  ^  Triumph  of 
Csesar'  in  the  National  Gkdlery,  it  was  evidently  greatly 
Bubenized  in  its  transmission  through  the  mind  of  the  great 
Flemish  painter.*  This  is  only  a  part  of  the  subject,  and  it 
is  probable  that  many  episodes  were  introduced  to  which 
Leonardo  alludes  in  his  '  Trattato  della  Pittura.'  f 

Another  unfinished  work,  executed  in  Florence,  is  the 
large  canvas  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  in  the  Uffizi, 
of  which  the  composition  is  little  more  than  laid  in.  It  is 
a  work  which  exhibits  the  o^ginal  mind  as  well  as  the 
experimentalifiing  habits  of  tho  master4 

On  the  other  hand,  the  portrait  of  Mona  Lisa,  wife  of 
Francesco  del  Giocondo,  now  in  the  Louvre, — called  ''La 
Joconde  " — is  one  of  the  most  highly  finished  works  of  art 
existing.  The  colours  of  the  head  are  flown,  but  the  hands, 
which  are  exquisitely  formed,  retain  their  fireshness.  The 
lady  is  believed  to  have  sat  during  a  period  of  four  years. 
The  picture  in  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg,  called  '  La 
Colombine,'  supposed  to  be  the  same  lady,  in  an  almost 

*  A  sketch  of  the  <  Battle  of  the  Standard '  is  in  the  Palazzo  Angri  di 
Doria  at  Naples,  and  was  once  at  Genoa.  It  is  not  impossibly  the  original 
of  the  free  oopy  by  Bvbena,  engraved  by  Edolinck,  The  painted  sicetdi  in 
question  is  much  later  than  LeonardOj  and  is  not  remarkable  for  skill  of 
execution, 
t  Cap.  IzTii. :  ^  Come  si  deye  figurare  una  battaglia." 
X  This  unfinished  work  evidently  influenced  Raphael  in  the  same  subject 
for  the  tapestries  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  A  figure  of  one  of  the  attendants 
holding  his  chin  is  entirely  taken  from  it.  See '  Leonardo  da  Vind-Album 
▼on.  G.  F.  Waagen.' 
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nndraped  state,  and  attributed  to  Leonardo,  is  by  a  scholar, 
probably  Pedrini.*  A  fine  cartoon  in  black  chalk  of  the 
subject  by  him  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  d*Aumale. 

A  St.  Jerome,  the  head  highly  finished,  formerly  in  the 
Fesch  collection,  since  then  in  the  Vatican  Gallery  at  Rome, 
is  by  the  master.  A  study  of  a  female  head  of  great  charm, 
in  little  more  than  chiaroscuro,  in  the  Parma  Gallery 
attributed  to  him  is  more  probably  by  a  scholar. 

The  Academy  at  Milan  founded  by  Lodovico  il  More  was 
entrusted  to  the  management  of  Leonardo.  He  had  a  large 
school,  and  the  numerous  repetitions  of  his  known  works,  as 
well  as  the  many  Leonardesque  pictures  which  bear  his  name, 
are  evidences  of  the  zeal  with  which  his  designs,  or  even 
mere  thoughts,  were  carried  out.  Bazzi  and  Luini  imbibed 
much  of  his  peculiar  sweetness  and  refinement,  and  their 
works,  as  we  shall  see,  have  in  many  instances  been  classed 
under  the  name  of  Leonardo. 

Leonardo  was  invited  to  the  Court  of  Francis  I.  in  1616, 
and  ended  his  days  in  1519  at  Gloux,  near  Amboise.  The 
story  of  his  having  expired  in  the  arms  of  the  king  is  now 
ozploded.t  No  authentic  portrait  of  the  master  exists.  That 
in  the  Ufiizi,  which  is  his  accepted  likeness,  is  by  some 
unknown  artist  of  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  It  re- 
presents a  man  of  noble  and  dignified  countenance,  with  an 
ample  flowing  beard — such  as  we  might  conceive  this  great 
painter  to  have  been. 

A  notice  like  this  can  give  but  a  onensided  idea  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  who  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
exponent  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  His  observation 
of  external  nature  and  of  her  more  hidden  laws  and  forces 
was  equally  close,  ardent,  and  original.  His  social  gifts  and 
worldly  qualities  were  irresistible,  while,  as  to  the  higher 

*  See  '  Gomalde  Sammlung  in  der  Kaiserlichen  Ermitnge  zu  St.  Peters- 
burg,'  von  Dr.  G.  F.  Waagen,  1864,  p.  35.  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle 
ascribe  this  picture  to  Solario :  '  North  Italy,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  58. 

t  Leonardo  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  S.  Florentine  at 
Amboise  which  no  longer  exists.  Excavations  made  on  its  site  hj  M.  Artkne 
Houssaye  led  to  the  discovery  of  fragments  of  an  inscription,  with  the 
name  of  the  painter,  and  of  a  skeleton  which  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
great  master.  The  family  from  which  he  was  descended  still  exists.  See 
Genealogical  Tree  in  Sansoni's  Vasari,  vol.  iv.,  p.  54. 
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Bprmgs  of  action,  lie  seems  to  have  been  morally  indifferent 
as  to  whether  lie  talked  and  laughed,  played  and  sang, 
painted  and  modeled,  designed  engines  for  the  benefit  of  all 
time,  or  invented  toys  for  the  amusement  of  an  evening,  in 
the  service  of  Mend  or  foe,  compatriot  or  foreigner.  Of  few 
men  could  so  much  that  is  psychologically  interesting  be 
said,  and  of  few  men  of  note  is  so  little  known. 

We  may  here  mention  some  works  which  are  ascribed  to 
Leonardo^  bat  which  are  more  probably  by  his  scholars  or 
imitators,  or  taken  from  his  cartoons.  Such  is  the  Madonna 
seated  on  the  lap  of  St.  Anna,  with  the  Infant  Christ  and 
Lamb  before  her,  in  the  Loavre  (see  woodcut),  which  possibly 
may  be  in  part  by  the  hand  of  the  master,  and  is  certainly 
taken  from  a  cartoon  by  him.*  It  is,  however,  a  work  of 
infinite  charm.  The  changed  position  of  the  Virgin  is  a 
graceful  rendering  of  a  traditional  subject  seen  in  early 
wood-scalpture  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  Of  two  other 
pictures,  also  in  the  Loavre,  one,  the  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
is  by  an  imitator — perhaps  ScUaino  ;  the  other,  the  portrait 
of  a  lady,  believed  to  be  Lucrezia  Crivelli,  and  known  as 
''La  beUe  Ferroniere,"  is  attributed  by  Signer  Morelli  to 
Bernardino  de*  Contiy  a  painter  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken.  The '  Yierge  au  bas-relief,' — ^so-called  j&om  the  small 
sculptured  stone  in  the  comer — ^in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Monson,  and  of  which  there  are  "  replicas,*'  or  copies,  in  the 
Brera  and  in  the  Hermitage,  is  undoubtedly  by  a  papil, 
and  may  be  assigned  to  Ceaare  da  Sesto.  The  'Leda,' 
sometimes  called  ^  Charity,'  belonging  to  Prince  Frederick 
of  Holland,  at  the  Hague,  is  probably  by  Bazzi,  The 
small  picture  of  the  Madonna  giving  the  breast  to  the 
Child,  formerly  in  the  Casa  Litta  (Milan),  and  now  in  the 
Hermitage,  is  also  ascribed  by  Signer  Morelli  to  Bernardino 
de'  Contij\  The  beautiful  but  greatly  repainted  firesco  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  a  kneeling  donor,  in  the  church  of 
S.  Onofrio  at  Bome,{  is  now  believed  to  be  by  Beltraffio, 

*  The  composition  v  similar  to  that  of  the    cartoon  in  the  Reyal 
Academy, 
t  <  Italian  Masters,'  &c.,  p.  423. 
X  Published  in  chromolithography  by  the  Arundel  Society. 
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who  is  known  to  have  accompanied  Leonardo  to  that  city. 
Of  two  exqiuBito  heads  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  (Milan), 
one,  conjectured  to  be  the  portrait  of  Liidovico  Sforza,  is 
that  of  an  unknown  person  by  an  unknown  hand ;  the  other 
is  probably  by  Ambrogio  Preda^  or  de'  Predis^  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  portrait  of  Isabella  of  Aragon. 
The  small  picture  in  the  Dresden  Grallery,  a  Virgin  and 
Child,  called  an  early  work  by  JLeonardo^  and  sold  in 
London  to  the  directors  of  that  gallery  as  one  by  his 
fellow-pupil  Lorenzo  di  Oredi,  is  now  believed  to  be  by 
some  Flemish  painter.*  On  the  other  hand,  Signer  Morelli 
was  the  first  to  identify  an '  Annnndation,'  in  the  Louvre, 
attributed  in  the  catalogue  to  Lorenzo  di  Oredi  (No.  158), 
as  an  early  work  by  Leonardo^  executed  between  1468  and 
1470.t 

We  have  already  stated  X  that  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Milanese,  or  Lombard,  school  divided  itself  into 
two  branches— one  of  which  was  directly  dependent  upon 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  whilst  the  other  was  only  indirectly 
influenced  by  him.  This  school  was  distinguished  by  a 
spirituality  and  purity  of  aim  which  contemporary  Italian 
schools  had  greatly  lost  Its  works  are  chiefly  to  be  studied 
at  Milan,  and  especially  in  the  Brera,  where  frescoes  taken 
firom  the  walls  of  suppressed  churches  and  convents,  as  well 
as  easel-pictures,  by  the  masters  belonging  to  it,  form  a 
highly  interesting  and  instructive  series.  We  will  notice  in 
the  first  place  Leonard&'B  direct  pupils. 

CKovanni  Antonio  Beltraffioy  or  Boltraffio,  was  bom  in 
1467,  and  died  in  1516.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  and 
considered  himself  rather  an  amateur  than  a  professional 
painter.  His  pictures  are  often  defective  in  drawing;  but 
he  has  great  charm  of  expression  and  colour,  much  refine- 
ment, and  a  peculiar  treatment  of  flesh,  by  which  he  is 

*  Signor  Morelli  ('  Italian  Masters,'  &c.,  p.  206,  &c.)  enters  into  a  critical 
examination  of  this  picture,  and  pronounces,  nnhesitatingly,  against  its 
attribution  to  Leonardo, 

t  ThiK  little  picture  is  of  exquisite  beauty.  The  modeling  of  th%  hands 
of  the  Virgin,  the  treatment  of  the  drapery  and  its  peculiar  colour,  are 
thoroughly  Leonardesque. 

I  See  p.  389. 
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recognisable.  They  are  also  exeoated  with  the  greatest 
industry,  and  he  tried  to  come  as  near  as  possible  to  his 
great  master.  There  is  a  grand  figure  of  St.  Barbara  by 
him  in  the  Berlin  GkJlery,  almost  his  only  large  work,  and 
in  the  National  Ghdlery  a  Virgin  and  Child,  Leonardeeqne 
in  character  from  its  broad  treatment,  Tigorons  colour,  and 
strength  of  chiaroscuro.  In  the  LouTre  a  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  two  kneeling  worshippers  and  the  Baptist  and 
St.  Sebastian,  is  a  less  pleasing  example  of  the  master.  The 
general  tone  is  not  harmonious,  and  the  expression  of  both 
Mother  and  Child  is  affected.  To  his  hand  may  be 
attributed  some  of  the  twenty  lovely  half-figures  of  female 
martyrs,  such  as  SS.  Catherine,  Agnes,  Agatha,  and  Appo- 
lonia  in  the  gallery  of  the  choir  of  the  church  of  S.  Maurizio 
(Monastero  Maggiore)  at  Milan,  which  may  be  classed 
among  the  most  exquisite  creations  of  the  Milanese  school. 
Those  not  by  him  were  probably  executed  from  his  cartoons. 
In  the  collection  of  Lady  Eastlake  there  is  an  interesting 
portrait  of  an  unknown  man  in  profile  by  Boltraffioy  and 
works  by  him  are  not  uncommon  in  private  possession  in 
Milan  and  the  Milanese.  In  the  Ambrosiana  are  some  pastil 
portraits  by  him,  almost  life-size,  under  the  name  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  two,  representing  a  man  and  liis  wife, 
ore  of  extraordinary  beauty.* 

Of  Francesco  Mdzi,  who  was  the  pupil  and  friend  of 
Leonardo  da  Vincij  no  authentic  picture  is  known.  It  is 
even  doubtful  whether  he  followed  the  profession  of  an 
artist.  He  was  of  a  noble  Milanese  family,  which  still 
exists,  and  if  he  occupied  himself  with  painting  it  was 
probably  as  an  amateur.  Among  the  drawings  ascribed  to 
Leonardo  in  the  Ambrosiana  there  is  the  profile  of  an 
elderly  man,  with  an  inscription  giving  the  date  of  14th 
August,  1510,  and  stating  that  it  is  a  copy  taken  from  a 
relief,  by  Francesco  Melzi  when  seventeen  years  old.  We 
may  consequently  presume  that  he  was  bom  in  1493.  As 
this  head  is  entirely  Leonardesque  in  character,  Signor 
Morelli  suggests  that  it  may  have    been    copied  from  a 

*  Morelli'B  <  Italian  MaitcrB,  &c./  p.  428,  nott. 
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model  in  wax  by  Leonardoy  who,  he  conjectures,  made  some 
of  the  corrections  which  are  to  he  seen  in  the  drawing. 
Neither  the  picture  of  Pomona  and  Yertanmns  in  the  Berlin 
Gallery,  the  signature  to  which  is  a  forgery,  nor  the  freeco 
on  a  wall  of  the  Castle  of  Yaprio,  the  seat  of  the  Melzi 
family,  attributed  to  Melzi,  are  by  him.  He  accompanied 
Leonardo  to  France,  and  to  him  the  master  bequeathed  his 
books,  manuscripts,  and  drawings.  He  appears  to  haye  died 
after  1566.* 

Marco  da'Oggiono  (b.  1470  d.  about  1570)  was  placed  under 
Leonardo  as  early  as  1490,  and  was,  therefore,  one  of  the  oldest 
of  his  scholars.  He  is  a  painter  of  no  charm,  and,  though 
imitating  the  master  in  action,  and  even  in  entire  figure  he 
shows  the  hardness  and  stifi&iess  of  a  previous  period.  His 
colouring  is  cold  but  forcible,  and  his  outlines  decided.  His 
frescoes  in  the  Brera,  taken  from  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  are 
not  important  and  want  repose.  The  three  Archangels,  in 
the  same  gallery,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  favourable  specimen 
of  his  manner.  His  works  may  be  best  studied  at  Milan — 
in  the  Brora,  in  private  galleries,  and  in  churches ;  among 
them  may  be  mentioned  a  large  altaivpiece  in  six  compart- 
ments, in  the  Bonomi  collection.  A  Holy  Family  by  him, 
in  the  National  Gkdlery,  although  not  an  important,  is  a 
characteristic,  example  of  his  style.  A  similar  subject  in 
the  Louvre,  attributed  to  him,  has  been  greatly  injured  by 
over-cleaning  and  repainting.  One  of  his  best  works — 
the  Lifants  Christ  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  kissing  each 
other — is  at  Hampton  Court,  there  ascribed  to  Leonardo.  A 
<  Salvator  Mundi '  in  the  Borghese  Gallery,  by  him  is  also 
attributed  to  his  great  master.  He  made  several  copies  of 
Leonardo*^  Last  Supper — one  already  mentioned  is  in  the 
Eoyal  Academy;  another,  once  in  the  Convent  of  Castellazzo 
near  Milan,  is  now  in  the  Brera ;  a  third  is  in  the  Hermit- 
age (St.  Petersburg). 

Andrea  Sola,  or  familiarly  Salaino  (the  little  Sala)^  was 
the  favourite  pupil  and  attendant  of  Leonardo^  whom  he 
usually  accompanied  on  his  travels.    He  has  more  warmth 

*  For  a  notice  of  Melzi  see  Signor  Morelli'a  'Italian  Masters/  &&« 
pp.  431-435. 
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of  oolour  than  Marco  d^Oggiono,  It  is  doubtfal  whether  the 
picture  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
in  the  Brera  is  rightly  attributed  to  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  '  St.  John  the  Baptist '  in  the  Lonyre,  ascribed  to 
Leonardoy  is  beHeyed  to  be  his  work.  Salaino  is  hardly 
seen  out  of  Italy.    He  was  with  his  master  at  Borne. 

Cesare  da  SestOy  called  by  Yasari  Cesare  Milanese,  is  believed 
to  have  died  in  1524,  about  sixty-four  years  of  age.*  At 
a  late  period  of  his  life  he  went  to  Borne  and  became  the 
fiiend  of  Baphad.  He  was  an  eclectic  painter,  sometimes 
imitating  that  master,  at  others  Leonardo,  nnder  whose  names 
his  works,  such  as  a  Judith  in  the  Vienna  Gallery,  frequently 
pass.  A  Baptism  of  Christ  by  him,  with  a  striking  landscape 
by  Bemazzanoy  a  landscape-painter  who  often  worked  with 
Cesarej  belongs  to  Duke  Scotti  at  Milan.  An  altar-piece  in 
several  compe^tments,  St.  Boch  in  the  centre,  with  the  Virgin 
and  Child  'in  the  clouds,  in  the  Casa  Melzi,  also  at  Milan, 
shows  his  imitation  of  Baphael.  The  so-called  '  Vierge  auz 
Balances '  in  the  Louvre,  formerly  attributed  to  Leonardo,  is 
probably  by  Cesare.^  It  is  not  a  pleasing  picture,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Virgin  being  exaggerated  in  its  affectation.  In 
the  Municipal  Museum  at  Milan  there  are  some  fragments 
of  fresco  from  the  Convent  of  S.  Antonio  ascribed  to  him, 
which  are  of  a  more  pleasing  character  and  very  Leonard- 
esqne.  We  have  already  mentioned  }  that  the  Holy  Family 
belonging  to  Lord  Monson,  ascribed  to  Leonardo,  has  been 
assigned  to  Ceaare  da  Seato,  He  is  conjectured  to  have  lived 
for  a  time  at  Messina,  and  one  of  his  largest  works,  an 
*  Adoration  of  the  Kings,'  in  the  Naples  Museum,  came  from 
a  church  in  that  city. 

Cesare  da  Seato  appears  to  have  left  imitators,  if  not 
scholars,  in  the  Neapolitan  territory.  Among  them  was 
Andrea  SaibaHni,  known  as  Andrea  da  Salerno,  from  his 
birthplace.  He  was  probably  bom  about  1480,  and  died  in 
1530.    Art  historians,  relying  upon  the  untrustworthy  narra- 


*  Neither  the  date  of  his  birth  nor  of  his  death  is  known. 
t  See  *  Analyse  critique  des  Tableaux  Italiens  da  Louvre,  par  Otto 
Mundler.'    Parin,  1850,  p.  114. 
X  Ante,  p.  409. 
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tive  of  the  Neapolitan  writer  De'  Dominici,  whose  object  it 
was  to  glorify  the  painters  of  his  natiye  city,*  haye  assumed 
that  after  having  receiyed  his  early  education  in  the  so- 
caUed  Neapolitan  school,  Andrea  went  to  Borne,  where  he 
resided  for  some  time  with  Baphad,  and  became  his  assistant 
in  executing  the  works  in  the  Vatican  upon  which  that  great 
master  was  then  employed ;  but  that  family  affiurs  recalled 
him  to  Naples  in  1513,  to  the  great  regret  of  Baplmelj  who 
unwillingly  parted  with  a  pupil  of  so  much  ability.  These 
statements  are  supported  by  no  eyidence  whatever,  and  there 
is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  entirely  nnfoxmded.f 
If  the  influence  of  Baphad  is  to  be  traced  in  Andrea's 
works,  it  was  probably  derived  through  Cesare  da  SestOy  with 
whom  he  was  associated  in  Naples  in  decorating  pnbUc 
buildings,  such  as  a  chapel  in  the  church  of  S.  Graudenzio. 
An  altar-piece  in  several  compartments  in  the  Convent  of 
S.  Trinity  deUa  Cava,  near  Salerno — ^recalling,  in  the  Virgin 
and  Child  with  Angels,  MaphaeVs  ^  Madonna  di  Foligno ' — 
long  attributed  to  Andrea  SabhaHnij  is  now  known  to  be  by 
Cesare  da  Sesto.  Andrea^  although  careless  and  hasty  in 
execution,  was  endowed  with  a  spontaneous,  lively,  and  facile 
mode  of  expressing  his  pictorial  conceptions,  which  bespeaks 
his  southern  origin,  and  entitles  him  to  the  place  assigned 
to  him  as  the  best  of  the  Neapolitan  painters.  TTin  earliest 
work  is  probably  a  *  Pietii '  in  the  Cathedral  of  Salerno.  A 
more  important  one,  and  of  greater  merit,  is  the  '  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,'  painted  for  the  same  cathedral,  and  now  in 
the  Museum  at  Naples — a  highly  finished  work,  evincing  a 
noble  and  refined  feeling,  and  distinguished  by  firm  drawing, 
and  light  but  warm  colouring.  In  the  same  collection  are 
two  beautif  al  small  pictures  from  the  history  of  S.  Flacido, 
and  one  of  similar  character  representing  S.  Niccol5  of  Ban, 
and  throe  legends  connected  with  him.  In  the  church  of 
S.  Severino  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  master — ^an 
altar-piece  in  six  parts,  with  the  Virgin  and   Child  and 

*  Dominici.  'Vite  de*  Pittori,  Scnltori  ed  Architetti  NapoliUni/ 
Naples,  varioiu  editions. 

t  See  Frizzoni,  *  Napoli  ne'  suoi  mppoiti  coll*  Arte  del  Rinasciinento.' 
Florence,  1878,  pp.  85,  36. 
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Saints,  greatly  neglected  and  injured,  which  again  shows 
the  infinenoe  of  Oesare  da  Sesto.  Other  works  by  Andrea 
are  to  be  found  in  churches  in  his  native  city  and  in  other 
parts  of  l^e  Neapolitan  territory.* 

Among  his  scholars  and  followers  Francesco  Santafede  and 
his  son,  FahriziOj  are  favourably  distinguished.  Numerous 
specimens  of  their  art,  not  altogether  without  merit,  survive 
in  Naples.  Qiamhemardo  Lama,  a  contemporary  of  Andrea 
da  Salerno,  belongs  to  the  same  class.  These  last-mentioned 
painters,  whose  style  may  be  examined  in  the  Naples  Grallery, 
combine  with  a  mannered  but  careful  execution  an  unpre- 
tending simplicity  and  beauty  seldom  found  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  Naples  produced,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  no  school  of  Art,  properly  so-called.  All 
her  painters  of  importance  were  either  foreigners  or  under 
foreign  influence. 

To  return  to  the  Lombard  school.  Giovanni  Pedrini,  or 
Qiampietrino,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Milanese  dialect,  whose 
name  appears  to  have  been  Pietro  Rizzo,  or  Bicci,  is  doubt- 
fully supposed  to  have  worked  at  Milan  from  1498  to  1540. 
In  the  general  similitude  of  the  members  of  the  school  of 
Leonardo  to  each  other  and  to  their  head,  there  is  none 
who  better  imitates  the  dreamy  expression,  with  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  gray  and  cold  modelling  of  his  master,  than  this 
painter.  The  Magdalen  and  female  mythological  figures, 
half-draped,  are  his  favourite  subjects,  and  his  works  are 
not  rare.  Among  his  best  are  a  '  Nativity,'  in  the  sacristy  of 
the  church  of  S.  Sepolcro,  and  a  *  Magdalen/  in  the  Municipal 
Museum,  both  at  Milan,  and  a  '  Christ  bearing  His  Gross,' 
in  the  possession  of  the  editor.  His  small  pictures  of  the 
Holy  Family — such  as  those  in  the  Foldi-Pezzoli  collection 
(Milan)  and  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Murray  (London) 
— are  very  attractive. 

Of  the  less  important  pupils  of  Leonardo  the  following 
may  be  mentioned.  Niccold  Appiani,  by  whom  there  is  a 
picture  in  the  sacristy  of  Sta.  Maria  delle  Grazie,  Milan, 
attributed  to  Luini,  representing  a  Count  Yimarcate,  the 

*  SigDor  FrizzoDi  has  given  a  description  of  most  of  these  works  in  his 
essay  m  Neapolitan  art  already  quoted. 
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founder  of  the  church,  kneeling  before  St  John  the  Baptist, 
his  patron  Saint — a  work  not  without  merit;  Francesco 
Napolitano,  seen  in  a  picture  in  the  Brera  (No.  263  bis), 
and  Bernardino  Fasoh  of  Pavia.  Oirolamo  Aliprandi  of 
Messina  (b.  1470  -  d.  1524)  was  rather  a  scholar  and  follower 
of  Gesare  da  Sesto  than  of  Leonardo.  A  picture  by  him, 
representing  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors,  signed 
and  dated  1512,  painted  for  his  native  city,  described  by 
Lanzi  in  his  history  of  Italian  painting  as  a  fine  work, 
is  affected  and  mannered.  Giovanni  Bazziy  or  SodomOj  must 
also  be  included  among  the  pupils  of  Leonardo ;  bnt  as  he 
quitted  Milan  at  an  early  period  of  his  career,  and  abandoned 
his  first  manner  under  the  influence  of  other  schools,  be 
will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

We  now  come  to  the  Milanese  and  Lombard  painters, 
who,  without  being  actually  the  pupils  of  Leonardo^  were 
indirectly  influenced  by  him. 

Ambroffio  Preda,  in  Latin  de  Predis,  is  a  painter  of  great 
ability,  to  whom  attention  was  first  called  by  Signor 
Morelli.*  He  was  attached  to  the  powerful  family  of  Sforza, 
and  a  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  The  Ambraser 
collection  at  Vienna  contains  a  good  portrait  in  profile 
of  that  Emperor,  signed  ^Ambrosius  de  {Sdis  (predis) 
fiilanen  (milanensis),  1502 '—obscured  by  dirt,  and  the 
eyes  and  mouth  partly  repainted.  The  sketch  for  it  is 
in  the  Venice  Academy  under  the  name  of  Leonardo; 
and,  on  the  same  sheet  of  iMiper,  one  for  the  profile  of 
Bianca  Maria  Sforza,  Maximilian's  second  wife,  and  a  study 
of  an  Lifant  Christ  in  the  act  of  blessing.  To  Preda 
Signor  Morelli  also  ascribes,  as  we  have  seen,  a  very  beauti- 
ful profile  of  the  same  noble  lady,  in  the  Ambrosiana, 
there  erroneously  called  Beatrice  Sforza,  and  attributed 
to  Leonardo,  It  probably  represents  her  as  the  affianced 
bride    of   the    Emperor,    therefore    in    the    year     1493 ; 

*  <  Italian   Masters  in   German    Galleries,'  p.   413,   note   3.     Signo 
Morelli  has  discovered  several  portraits  hj  this  painter  and  docament 
which  prove  that  he  was  the  *  f>ortraitist '  of  the  House  of  Sforza,  that  in 
1  (82  he  was  sent  to  the  Court  of  Ferrara  to  make  a  portrait,  and  that  in 
1499  he  probably  accompanied  Lodovicu  Sforza  in  his  flight  to  Insprnck. 
Mr.  Fuller  Maitland  has  a  portrait  by  Ambrogic,  signed  with  his  monogram 
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and  slie  wears  the  same  necklace  of  pearls  as  in  the  sketch 
at  Venice.  A  fuU-face  portrait  of  a  young  man  with  long, 
light-brown  hair,  and  wearing  a  white  cap,  by  Preda,  like- 
wise at  one  time  assigned  to  Leonardo^  is  in  the  possession 
of  Signer  Morelli  himself.  Probably  many  other  works  by 
this  remarkable  draughtsman  and  painter  pass  under  the 
same  name.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  relative,  perhaps  his 
father,  of  the  name  of  Oriatoforo^  a  miniature  painter  of 
Modena,  by  whom  there  is  a  yery  fine  miniature  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Turin,  inscribed  <  opus  Xpofori  de  Prodis,' 
with  the  date  of  1474. 

Of  Bernardino  d^  Gonti  we  have  already  spoken  in  our 
notice  of  the  painters  of  Payia.*  Andrea  Solario,  or,  as  he 
frequently  signs  himself,  Andrecu  Med%olaneMii\  (of  Milan), 
was  probably  bom  about  1460.  The  family  of  Solari,  which 
produced  several  architects  and  sculptors,  came  originally 
from  Solaro,  a  village  near  the  town  of  Saronno,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Milan,  where  they  settled  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Although  Andrea  was  under  the 
influence  of  Leonardo — and  no  Lombard  comes  so  near  to  that 
great  master  in  his  works — ^his  real  instructor  in  his  art  has 
not  been  ascertained.  He  probably  acquired  the  fine  model- 
ing of  his  heads,  in  which  he  surpasses  all  his  contemporaries, 
from  CriatoforOj  his  brother,  known  as  ^il  Oobhoy  or  the 
hunchback,  a  sculptor  of  renown.  In  1490  he  accompanied 
this  brother  to  Venice,  where  he  may  have  painted  the  mag- 
nificent portrait  of  a  Venetian  Senator,  now  in  the  National 
Grallery,  in  which  the  influence  of  CKovanni  Bellini,  to  whom 
it  was  at  one  time  attributed,  and  still  more  that  of  Antonello 
da  Mesnna^  may  be  traced.  The  two  brothers  returned  to 
Milan  in  1493.  Andrea^  notwithstanding  the  influence  which 
the  great  Venetian  painters  may  have  exercised  upon  him, 
still  retained  in  his  art  the  refined  Lombard  character. 
Whether  he  went  back  to  Venice  to  paint  the  altar-piece 
for  the  church  of   San  Pietro  Martire  in  the  island  of 


•  See  p.  885. 

t  He  thus  signs  himself  on  works  which  lie  executed  when  away  from 
his  native  city.  When  they  were  painted  at  Milan  he  signs  Andreas  d« 
Sokurio. 
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Murano,  now  in  the  Brera,  representing  the  Yirgin  and 
Child  and  SS.  Joseph  and  Jerome — inscribed  with  his  name 
and  dated  1495 — ^has  not  been  ascertained.  The  head  of  the 
Madonna  is  thoroughly  Leonardesqne. 

The  works  of  this  remarkable  painter,  who  possessed 
extraordinary  qualities,  may  be  specially  studied  in  the 
Poldi-Pezzoli  Grallery  at  Milan,  in  which  an '  Ecce  Homo/  of 
the  most  touching  expression,  is  a  splendid  example  of 
his  power  of  modeling,  and  a  small  picture  representing 
the  Flight  into  Egypt  of  his  matured  period  (1515*)  is  of 
exquisite  beauty,  with  a  charming  landscape  background 
which  recalls,  in  its  scale  of  colours,  the  landscapes  of 
Patinir,^  whose  works  he  may  possibly  have  seen  in  Flanders. 
A  portrait  in  the  Louvre,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Charles 
d'Amboise,  the  French  Governor  of  the  Milanese — ^with  a 
view  of  the  snow-capped  Alps,  as  seen  from  Milan,  in  the 
background — ^long  ascribed  to  Leonardo^  is  now  rightly  given 
to  Solario.  By  him,  also  in  the  same  Grallery,  are  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  known  as  ^  Le  Coussin  vert,'  a  specimen 
of  his  grace  and  beauty  of  tone,  and  of  his  power  of 
expression ;  and  a  Cruci&don,  dated  1503,  with  an  elaborate 
landscape  and  fall  of  graceful  incidents,  but  over-cleaned 
and  raw.  In  1505  he  painted  the  superb  portrait  of  Giovanni 
Cristoforo  Longono  in  the  National  Gallery,  which,  like  his 
other  pictures  of  this  class,  is  executed  with  the  exquisite 
finish  and  precision  which  characterise  the  best  Lombard 
works.  To  the  same  category  belong  a  fine  portrait 
in  the  Brera,  and  two  other  portraits  also  at  Milan — one 
in  the  collection  of  Dake  Scotti,  ascribed  to  Leonardo, 
and  a  second  in  that  of  Count  Castelbarco,  attributed  to 
Baphael — both  much  disfigured  by  repainting. 

Li  the  middle  of  the  year  1507  Andrea  Solaria  was 
summoned  by  Cardinal  George  of  Amboise  to  decorate  with 
fpescoes  the  chapel  of  the  castle  of  that  town — a  work  which 
Leonardo  had  been  at  first  invited  to  undertake,  but  which  he 
was  forced  to  decline,  being  occupied  with  fortifications  and 

*  This  ii  the  last  date  found  on  any  picture  by  Solario. 
t  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  landscape  in  his  portrait  of  Cristoforo 
Longone  in  the  National  Gallery. 
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hydratdic  labours  at  Milan.  Andrea  completed  these  frescoes 
in  1509. .  They  perished  in  the  French  Boyolution.  Signer 
MoreUL  conjectures  that  after  fbiishing  the  conmiission  he 
had  received  from  the  Cardinal,  Andrea  may  have  visited 
Flanders,  and  points  out  that  some  of  his  later  works,  such 
as  the '  Herudias '  in  the  Picture  Gallery  at  Vienna,  and  the 
'Christ  bearing  the  Cross'  in  the  Borghese  collection  at 
Borne,  have  so  pronounced  a  Flemish  character,  and  recall  so 
strongly  the  style  of  Quintin  Matsya  and  his  school,  that 
they  look  at  firist  sight  like  Flemish  works.*  He  appears 
to  have  been  again  at  Milan  in  1515.  His  last  picture,  which 
he  left  unfinished,  and  which  was  completed  or  restored 
by  Bernardino  Campi,  is  the  large  altar-piece  now  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  Certosa,  near  Faria.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  about  1520.1 

Bernardino  Luini,  who  holds  perhaps  the  foremost  rank 
among  the  Lombard  painters  indirectly  influenced  by 
Leonardo,  was  the  son  of  Giovanni  Lutero  of  Luino,  a  small 
town  on  the  Lago  Maggiore.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  was 
bom  in  the  place  whence  he  took  his  name,  or  at  Milan.  The 
date,  too,  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  Signer  Morelli  places 
it  between  1475  and  1480  instead  of  1470,  the  commonly 
accepted  year.  He  was  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  a  pupil 
of  Leonardo,  but  appears  to  have  learnt  the  elements  of  his 
art  from  one  ScoUo,  a  painter  of  whom  nothing  is  known, 
passing  afterwards  into  the  school  of  Ambrogio  Borgognone, 
who  may  be  considered  as  his  real  master.  It  was  not  until 
much  later  that  he  established  himself  at  Milan,  and  was 
influenced  by  the  works  of  Leonardo.  Whether  he  ever  saw 
the  master  himseK  is  doubtful.  His  earliest  known  picture 
is  the  ^  Pieta,'  or  Lamentation  over  the  Dead  Christ,  in  the 
choir  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Passione,  Milan, 
painted  before  1510,  in  which  he  shows  himself  a  thorough 
Lombard  undor  the  influence  of  Borgognone,  and  even  of 
Bramantino.  The  similarity  of  his  early  works  to  those  of 
the  latter  painter  leads  to  their  being  frequently  confounded — 

*  *  Italian  Masters,'  &c.,  p.  68. 

t  See    for   Sohrio    Morelli's   'Italian   Masters,'   &c. ;    and  Sanioni's 
*  Vasari/  toI.  iy.  pp.  120  aad  121.  notes. 
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as  in  the  Biera,  wbeie  treecoea  by  Bramaniino  are  attributed 
to  Luiniy*  and  vice  vend.  The  inflnence  of  Borgognone  may 
be  recognised  in  other  frescoes  by  Lwniy  in  the  same  gallery, 
as  in  Nos.  24,  40,  and  74.  It  was  not  until  after  1510  that 
he  imitated  Leonardo  and  adopted  his  second,  or  Leonard- 
esqne,  mamier,  departing  from  that  of  his  first  teachers.  It 
was  more  than  ten  years  later  that  in  his  third,  or  what  is 
known  as  his  '^  blond  "  mamier,  he  completely  developed  his 
style,  showed  himself  a  really  independent  master,  and 
executed  the  works  npon  which  his  reputation  is  mainly 
founded.  He  was  living  at  Luino  in  153d,t  after  which  time 
we  lose  all  traces  of  him.  He  rarely  signed  his  pictures ; 
only  four,  belonging  to  his  last  period,  are  known  inscribed 
with  his  name.f 

The  great  merit  of  Luini  has  only  been  comparatively 
lately  acknowledged.  The  qualities  of  power  and  great 
individuality' are  not  included  within  the  range  of  his  art; 
but  in  purity,  g'iuce,  and  spiritual  expression,  his  works,  in 
their  appeal  to  the  heart,  take  rank  with  the  highest  known. 
His  career  embraced  the  period  of  transition  from  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  older  masters,  to  the  feeling  for  beauty  which 
marked  the  perfection  of  Italian  art,  and  his  works,  espe- 
cially those  of  his  later  period,  embody  both.  Pictures  by 
Luini  long  passed  under  the  name  of  Leonardo  ;  yet  his  type 
is  so  decided  and  distinct  that  his  hand  is  now  easily 
recognised.  His  likeness  to  Leonardo,  in  pictures  of  his 
second  manner,  is  confined  to  a  smiling  and  pathetically 
beatific  expression,  common  to  both,  but  much  more  fireqneut 
in  Luini,  whose  heads  of  women,  children,  and  angels  present 
every  grade  from  calm  serenity,  sweet  cheerfulness,  and 
imiocent  happiness,  to  ecstatic  rapture ;  nor  does  Luini  ever 
fall  into  exaggeration.  Among  his  works  long  catalogued 
as  Leonardo*^  are  the  ^  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors,' 
in  the  National  GkJlery;  the  'Modesty  and  Vanity,'  in 
the  Sciarra  Palace,  Bom*);  the  'Daughter  of  Herodias,'  in 

*  As  for  instance  a  striking  fresco  already  mentioned,  p.  381,  'The 
Sacrifice  to  Pan,'  (N.  57)  under  LuinCt  name, 
t  Ch.  Bnm  Neujahrsblatt  der  Eunstlergetellschaft  in  Zarichvon  1880. 
X  See  for  Luini,  Moralli'i  <  Italian  Masters,'  &c.,  pp.  435-437. 
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the  Uiffizi,  and  the  same  subject  repeated  elsewhere;  and 
'The  Baptist  playing  with  the  Lamb/  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library.* 

Luini  was  fortunately  a  very  proMo  master,  and  painted 
in  tempera,  firesoo,  and  oil.  The  greater  part  of  his  easel 
pictures  are  in  oil.  His  favourite  subjects  in  this  form  are 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  St.  John  and  the  Lamb  (one  very  fine 
example  is  in  the  Bothschild  collection,  at  Paris),  the  Marriage 
of  St.  Catherine  (as  in  the  Poldi-Pezzoli  Gallery,  Milan,  in 
his  second  manner),  and  the  Daughter  of  Herodias  receiying 
the  Head  of  the  Baptist,  sometimes  (as  in  the  Louvre  and  in 
the  Casa  Borromeo,  Milan)  with  only  the  rude  hand  of  tho 
executioner  seen.  At  Legnano,  near  Milan,  is  one  of  his 
largest  altar-pieces  in  oil — a  magnificent  work,  consisting  of 
centre  picture,  lunette,  four  half-length  figures  of  bishops 
and  saints,  and  the  predella — painted  in  1524,  and  in  his 
third  manner.  Tn  the  Cathedral  of  Como  there  is  a  similar 
altar-piece  by  him  also  of  his  third  or  beet  period,  but 
much  repainted,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned, 
and  various  saints,  with  the  donor,  the  Canon  Eaimondi, 
kneeling  before  her.  In  the  predella  to  this  picture,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Luini'a  works,  is  St.  Jerome 
in  the  wilderness.  Li  the  same  church  are  two  detached 
shutters  of  an  organ  painted  in  distemper  reprosenting  tho 
Nativity,  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  with  youthful 
figures  of  unspeakable  charm.  They  are  hung  in  juxta- 
position with  similar  works  by  Oaudenzio  Ferrari,  Luini's 
contemporary  and  rival,  thus  affording  the  means  of  com- 
parison between  the  works  of  these  two  masters. 

Luini  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  his  wall- 
paintings.  The  transparency  and  refined  delicacy  of  his 
colouring,  and  the  accuracy  and  freedom  of  his  execution 
place  him  among  the  first  of  fresco-painters.  As  a  decorative 
painter  he  is  also  almost  unrivalled.     The  church  of  S. 

*  These  misnomers  were  giTen  comparatiyelj  early,  and  show  how  all 
discrimination  in  art  had  vanished  in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  St. 
Catherine  by  LtUni,  in  the  Fontainebleau  Gallery — the  gallery  of  all  others 
where  the  Milanese  School  should  have  been  known — was  catalogued  as  by 
Leonardo  as  early  as  1642.  See  *  Tr^sor  dts  Merveilles  de  Fontainebleau, 
par  la  ?hrt  Dan.^ 
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Maiirizio  (Monastero  Maggiore)  at  Milan,  is  a  veiy  temple 
of  Ids  works  and  of  those  of  his  school.  He  laboured 
there  in  company  with  BramantinOy  Borgognone  (who  painted 
the  ceiling  of  the  inner  church  or  choir),  and  Boltraffio,  and 
the  entire  decoration  of  the  edifice  was  completed  by  his 
pupils  and  followers.  The  walls  are  covered  with  scripture 
subjects,  the  histories  of  SS.  Stephen  and  Catherine,  and 
single  noble  and  graceful  male  and  female  figures,  accom- 
panied by  the  most  varied  and  tasteful  decorations — '  putti,' 
festoons  of  flowers  and  fruit,  and  arabesques.  By  LuinCs 
own  hand  are  the  four  beautiful  female  Saints,  and  the 
portraits  of  the  founders  of  the  building,  on  the  wall 
separating  the  main  body  of  the  church  from  the  choir ;  and, 
in  a  side  chapel,  Christ  bound  to  the  column  between  St. 
Catherine  and  St.  Stephen,  with  the  person  by  whom  the 
chapel  was  endowed  kneeling  before  Him — ^unique  as  a 
subject  and  conceived  with  inefiOeible  pathos — and  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Catherine.  In  the  exterior  spandrels  of  the 
same  chapel  are  figures  of  sybils  by  him,  not  unworthy  of 
Baphael;  and  on  the  vaulted  ceiling  Angels  bearing  the 
instruments  of  the  Passion.  These  works  are  dated  1530, 
and  are  probably  the  last  executed  by  the  master.  In  the 
church  of  Saronno,  a  small  town  at  a  short  distance  from 
Milan,  Luini  painted,  in  his  last  manner,  four  large  com- 
positions and  several  minor  works,  and  full-length  figures 
of  Saints,  which  are  amongst  his  finest  productions.  The 
large  subjects  are  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  on  which 
is  inscribed  his  name  and  the  date  1525  ;  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  in  which  the  Virgin  and  Child  are  examples  of 
the  union  of  beauty  and  tenderness  which  distinguish  Luinis 
best  works ;  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  with  graceful  female 
figures ;  and  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors,  which  con- 
tains some  fine  heads,  and  among  them  one — ^that  of  an  old 
man  with  a  white  beard — which,  without  authority,  is  said 
to  be  the  portrait  of  the  painter  himself.*  In  this  church 
he  is  again  seen  in  juxtaposition  with  Gaudenzto  Ferrari, 
who  painted  in  fresco  the  interior  of  the  dome.    The  great 

*  These   four  frescoes  haTe  been  published  in  chromolithography  by 
the  Aruudel  Society. 
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Cracifizion  in  the  clmrcli  of  Lugano  has  been  a  magnificent 
work  in  his  last  manner;  but  it  is  too  much  injured  to 
afford  any  feeling  bnt  pain.*  The  head  of  the  Sayiour  is 
especially  fine.  The  Virgin,  with  the  Infant  Christ  and  St. 
John,  a  fresco  now  removed  to  a  chapel  in  the  same  church, 
is  one  of  Xutm's  most  exquisite  conceptions. 

The  Brera  contains  numerous  frescoes  by  Luiniy  detached 
from  the  walls  of  churches  and  other  buildings.  The  best 
known  of  them  is  the  dead  St.  Catherine  borne  to  her  tomb 
by  flying  Angels,  one  of  the  most  graceful  examples  of 
Christian  Art,  but  much  damaged  and  restored  (see  illustiar 
tion).!  The  three  frescoes  by  him  in  the  Louyre,  purchased 
from  the  Litta  family  of  Milan — the  Natiyity,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  and  the  half-figare  of  Christ  blessing — still 
give  some  criterion  of  the  charm  of  Luini  in  this  material. 

In  England,  the  collection  of  Sir  Bichard  Wallace  contains 
two  Madonna  pictures  by  Luini  of  great  delicacy ;  that  of 
Bridgewater  House,  the  head  of  a  woman ;  and  that  of  Lord 
AshburtoD,  the  infants  Christ  and  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

AureUo  Luini  was  the  son  of  Bernardino,  whom  he  assisted 
in  the  decoration  of  the  chuich  of  S.  Maurizio.  Several 
works  there  ascribed  to  the  latter  are  by  him ;  but  he  was 
a  greatly  inferior  painter  to  his  f&ther.  There  is  a  fresco 
by  him  representing  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Yincenzo,  in  the 
Brera.    He  was  living  in  1584. 

Contemporary  with  Bernardino  Luiniy  but  some  five  or 
six  years  his  jxmior,  was  Oaudenzio  Ferrari^  a  painter  of 
undoubted  genius  and  originality,  who  takes  one  of  the 
highest  places  in  the  Lombard  school.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished painter,  of  masculine  power,  great  invention,  fine 
drawing  and  drapery,  and  great  charm  of  female  and  infant 
heads.  Few  havo  attained  greater  beauty  in  these  respects. 
Signor  Morelli  says  of  him:  ''he  has  not  the  grace 
of  Luini;  neither  are  his  works  so  perfect  in  execution 
as  those  of  his  rival;  but  take  him  for  all  in  all,  as 
regards  inventive  genius,  dramatic  life  and  picturesqueness, 

*  Engraved  in  Rosini's  historj  of  Italian  Painting. 
t  Published  in  chromolithography  hj  the  Amndel  Society,  with  ont- 
Une8  of  the  heads  from  tracings. 
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he  stands  &r  above  Lmni.  In  his  hot  haste  Ferrari  often 
loses  his  balance,  and  becomes  qnaini  and  affiacted.  Many 
of  his  larger  compositions,  too,  are  orercrowded  with  figores ; 
but  in  his  best  works  he  is  inferior  to  Tery  few  of  his 
oontemponries,  and  oceasionallj,  as  in  some  of  those  groups 
of  men  and  women  in  the  great  Grncifixion  at  Yarallo,  he 
might  challenge  a  comparison  with  Baphael  himselfl"  * 

Gandenxio  was  born  at  Yaldnggia,  a  village  near  the  town 
of  Yarallo  in  Piedmont,  in  1484.t  His  mother's  name  was 
Ftncft,  his  father's  jP^nron'.}  It  has  been  assmned  that  he 
owed  his  first  artistic  education  to  Oirolamo  Oiovenone,  a 
weak  painter  some  years  his  jmuor.  It  is  more  probable 
that  he  acquired  the  radiments  of  his  art  at  Yeroelli,  where 
there  was  a  provincial  school  of  painters,  which  nnmbered 
among  its  members  Maerino  ^Alboj  who  may  have  been  his 
first  master,  and  Boniforte  Oldoni  and  his  three  sons.§  He 
went  at  an  early  age  to  Milan,  where,  according  to  Lamazxo, 
he  became  the  pnpil  of  ScoUo^  a  painter  already  mentioned 
as  the  probable  master  of  LuM,  He  may,  at  the  same  time, 
have  frequented  the  stndios  of  LuitU  and  BramantinOj  and 
have  formed  his  style  npon  their  works.  Early  productions 
by  him  have  passed  under  the  names  of  both  masters,  and 
the  inflaence  of  BramanUno  upon  him  is  seen  in  four  small 
panel  pictures  in  the  Turin  Gallery.  Like  this  painter, 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari  had  the  habit  of  throwing  the  light  upon 
his  figures  from  below. 

In  1507,  when  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  was 
commissioned  to  paint  a  picture  for  the  church  of  Yeroelli. 
In  1511  he  executed  the  fine  triptych  in  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  at  Arona,  with  a  Holy  Family  and  Saints,  and  the 
portrait  of  a  countess  Borromeo,  the  donor.  In  the  head 
of  the  Yirgin  we  find  that  beautiful  type,  uniting  maiden- 
like simplicity  with  exquisite  grace,  which  distinguishes  the 

*  'ItaUan  Hasten,'  &&,  p.  441. 

t  Aooording  to  a  notice  in  the  <  Archivio  Storioo  dell  Arte*  (Fas :  2, 1888, 
p.  43),  abont  1471. 

X  He  dgns  himself  *  Gaudentins  Vindns '  on  an  altar-piece  at  Arona — 
a  signatare  which  hat  led  writers  on  art  into  the  error  of  making  Gaudenzio 
Vind  a  distinct  painter.  In  a  contract  dated  1507  he  calk  himself 
Gandentins  de  Vincio  de  Varali.' 

§  Their  names  were  ErcoU^  Guauif  and  Elecuear.  Pictures  and  frescoes 
by  them  mnj  be  found  in  this  part  of  Piedmont. 
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early  works  of  the  master.  Soon  after  he  had  painted  this 
picture  he  mnst  have  settled  in  Yarallo,  where  he  resided 
and  worked  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  In  1513  he  had 
completed,  in  S.  Maria  dello  Grazio  there,  the  frescoes  on 
the  wall  separating  the  main  bodj  of  the  chnrch  from  the 
choir — ^twenty  in  number — representing  the  history  of  Christ, 
a  gigantic  work,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  occupied 
him  for  several  years.*  These  pictures,  which  are  well  pre- 
served, are  of  imequal  merit.  The  central  composition,  the 
Crucifixion,  is  of  considerable  size,  and  somewhat  crowded, 
but  contains  striking  and  even  beautiful  figures  and  groups. 
In  the  armour  of  the  Boman  soldiers  and  the  trappings  of 
their  horses,  Oaudenzio  has  used  reliefs  in  stucco,  bronzed  and 
gUt,  according  to  the  practice  of  painters  of  an  earlier  period. 
He  shows  in  this  work  a  fondness  for  giving  to  his  figures 
quaint  and  fantastic  head-dresses — a  taste  he  probably  ac- 
quired firom  Bramantino.  Some  of  the  smaller  subjects  are 
very  charming.  The  Virgin  is  a  lovely  and  graceful  maiden, 
with  yellow  or  golden  hair — as  in  the '  Flight  to  Egypt'—  and 
the  countenance  of  our  Lord  is  generally  di^iified  and 
expressive.  The  hands  of  the  figures  are  long,  with  tapering 
fingers,  and  their  feet  generally  ill-drawn.  The  colour  is 
bright,  but,  on  the  whole,  harmonious.  In  15151  he  had 
finished,  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Margherita  in  the  same  church 
two  wall  paintings — the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and 
Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors — ^which  show  his  com- 
mand over  the  process  of  fresco  in  producing  the  required 
effect  by  broad  and  rapid  execution.  The  composition  in 
both  is  less  crowded  than  usual  with  him.  Whilst  engaged 
on  these  frescoes  he  probably  painted  the  '  Ancona,'  or  great 
altar-piece  in  six  comportments,  in  the  church  of  S.  Gaudenzio 
(YanJlo),  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  his  early  works,  and 
perhaps  his  ehef-d^ceuvre.     The  central  group— the  Virgin 

*  According  to  Signor  Colombo  ('  Vita  ed  Opere  di  Gaudenzio  Ferrari/ 
Tnrin,  1881,  p.  64)  tbey  were  only  commenced  in  1512 ;  but  it  ii  scarcely 
possible  that  they  could  hare  been  executed  in  so  short  a  time. 

t  Considerable  doubts  exist  as  to  the  date  of  the  execution  of  the 
frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Margherita.  They  may  have  been  commenced 
by  Oaudenzio  as  early  as  1507.  See  Colombo,  op.  cit.  pp.  40,  41  and 
71,  77. 
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holding  the  In&nt  Christ,  who  is  phunng  the  ring  on  the 
finger  of  St.  Catherine,  with  St.  Joseph  in  the  background 
— ^is  one  of  great  beanty,  and  two  of  the  Saints  in  the  latera] 
compartments  are  noble  and  dignified  figures.  The  draperies 
are  disposed  in  broad  folds.  In  1524*  and  subsequent 
years  he  covered  with  frescoes  the  walls  of  three  of  the 
chapels  of  the  Sacro  Monte  of  Yarallo,  a  celebrated  place 
of  pilgrimage ;  in  the  fifth  he  painted  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  in  the  thirty-eighth  the  Crucifixion,  and  in  the 
fortieth  a  'Piet^.'  Of  these  the  most  important  is  the 
Crucifixion,  a  large  composition  crowded  with  figures,  and 
containing  many  beautiful  groups  of  women  and  children 
(see  illustration),  and  many  heads  of  men,  which  for  dignity 
and  masterly  treatment  and  brilliancy  of  colour  are  not 
unequal  to  the  works  of  the  best  period  of  the  Venetian 
school.  He  has,  as  was  his  wont,  introduced  into  this 
subject  a  variety  of  fantastic  and  extravagant  head-dresses 
and  costumes.  On  the  ceiling  are  eighteen  lamenting  angels, 
of  grand  and  graceful  character,  some  strongly  foreshortened 
and  of  the  finest  expression,  and  all  in  attitudes  of  the  most 
impetuous  grief.  The  other  chapels  were  decorated  by  his 
followers  and  imitators,  such  as  TdbacchM^  '(a  sktlfnl 
sculptor)  Miely  Teaia,  and  other  local  painters,  whose  works 
only  show  how  rapidly  Gaudewiioi's  influence  declined  and 
his  school  degenerated.  To  Oaudenzio  are  also  attributed  the 
painted  terra-cotta  statues  in  the  chapels  on  the  ascent  of 
the  Sacro  Monte,  which  are  objects  of  wonder  and  admiration 
to  the  innumerable  pilgrims  who  frequent  this  sacred  spot ; 
whilst  the  bad  taste  of  the  colour  and  clothing  make  them 
highly  repugnant  to  a  cultivated  eye.  But  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  of  them  were  executed  or  modeled  by  him, 
although  he  may  have  given  the  design  for  some  which 
show  more  merit  than  others.  In  1532-35,  assisted  by  his 
scholar  Laniniy  Chudenzio  painted  in  fresco  the  transept  of 
the  church  of  S.  Cristoforo  at  Yercelli.  The  Birth,  Annun- 
ciation, and  Visitation  of  the  Virgin,  the  Adoration  of  the 

*  DoubU  exist  as  to  the  date  of  the  execution  of  the  frescoes  of  the 
Sacro  Monte.  They  may  ha7e  been  begun  in  1524,  and  finished  in  1529.' 
Colombo,  op.  cit.,  p.  107. 
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Shepherds  and  of  the  Kings,  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Ab- 
sumption  of  the  Virgin,  are  by  his  own  hand.  They  are 
fall  of  beauty  and  character,  but,  as  nsual,  here  and  there 
extravagant.  In  1536  he  adorned  the  cupola  of  the  church 
of  Saronno — where,  as  we  haye  seen,  Luini  had  executed  some 
of  his  finest  frescoes — with  concentrio  circles  of  Angels — 
those  in  the  lower  large  and  draped,  singing  and  playing  on 
a  variety  of  instruments,  and  those  above,  naked  winged  boys 
of  the  highest  beauty ;  truly  a  magnificent  work,  executed  in 
all  its  parts  with  the  greatest  care,  and  for  richness  of  colour 
and  appropriateness  of  treatment  one  of  the  finest  existing 
examples  of  this  class  of  decoration  (see  illostration). 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Gaudenzio  went  to  Rome,  formed 
a  friendship  with  Baphael,  and  painted  with  him  in  the 
Famesina  Palace.  But  there  is  no  foundation  for  it,  and  he 
was  probably  never  in  that  city.  He  appears,  like  many 
other  painters,  to  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  Michael 
AngelOf  whose  works  he  may  possibly  have  seen  in  Tuscany, 
although  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  ever  left  the  north 
of  Italy.  The  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  influence  is 
furnished  by  his  frescoes  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  delle 
Grazie  at  Milan  (1542),  which  are  coarse,  exaggerated, 
and  Michael- Angelesque,  with  few  of  the  fine  qualities  of  his 
earlier  works.  Oaudenzio'a  first  manner,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
purely  Lombardesque.  He  changed  it  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  career;  his  colouring  became  red  and  *hot,'  and  his 
drawing  academical,  losing  its  early  grace  and  refinement,  and 
he  abandoned  the  beautiful  and  simple  type  which  at  one 
time  characterised  bis  Madonnas.  In  his  early  manner,  there 
are,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Como,  two  tempera  pictures — the 
shutters  of  an  organ,  to  which  we  have  already  referred* — 
works  of  great  grace  and  refinement.  In  his  second  manner 
are  the  great  oil-picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine 
in  the  Brera,  and  the  large  single  figure  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
Louvre, — one  of  his  last  known  works — signed  and  dated 
1543.  His  easel-pictures  are  rare.  The  National  Gallery  is 
without  one.     In  Mr.  Holford's  collection  (London)  there  is 

*  See  p.  431. 
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a  Yirgin  and  Child,  with  Cardinal  Tayema  in  adoration  before 
her,  which  may  be  classed  among  his  good  works.  Chmdenzio 
Ferrari  died  at  Milan  on  the  31st  Jan.  1546.  His  productions 
are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Piedmont  and  the  Milanese.* 

Oirolamo  Giavenonej  who  has  been  usually  accepted  as  the 
first  master  of  Oaudenzio  Ferrari^  was,  as  we  haye  seen,! 
by  some  years  his  junior,  and  has  no  claim  to  that  honour. 
He  was  a  painter  of  little  merit — ^behind  the  period  both  in 
general  conception  and  in  execution  of  detail.  He  probably 
came  from  the  school  of  the  artist  family  of  the  Oldoni^ 
established  at  Yercelli.  One  of  his  earliest  known  pictures, 
signed  and  dated  1514,  is  in  the  Turin  Gallery;  another, 
also  signed,  a  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  female  saints,  is 
in  the  possession  of  Lady  Eastlake.  By  Defendente  Ferrari, 
a  painter  of  the  same  school,  there  is  a  picture — Christ  in 
the  Temple — with  his  monogram  and  the  date  of  1526,  in 
the  Stuttgart  Gallery,  and  others  in  the  public  galleries  of 
Turin  and  Bergamo.  He  ^vas  a  good  and  original  coloni'ist, 
and  the  best  artist  that  Piedmont  has  produced. 

Bernardino  Lanim,  who  was  also  a  natiyo  of  Vercelli, 
was  bom  about  1508.  He  was  the  ablest  scholar  of  Oaudenzio 
Ferrari.  A  signed  picture,  dated  1543,  in  the  National 
GaUery,  representing  the  Holy  Family,  with  the  Magdalen, 
St  Paul,  and  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  is  one  of  his  best 
works,  and  shows  a  close  and  successful  imitation  of  the 
second  manner  of  his  master.  His  ckef-d^ceuvre  is  perhaps  an 
altar-piece  in  the  Duomo  of  Borgo  Sesia,  near  Yarallo,  with 
the  Yirgin  and  Child  and  numerous  saints.  He  is  seen 
as  a  fresco  painter  of  considerable  merit  at  Novara,  and 
in  the  church  of  SS.  Nazzaro  o  Celso,  at  Milan.  The  school 
founded  by  Oaudenzio  at  Yercelli  died  out  with  Oiovanni 
Pa^lo  Lomazzo,  who  is  better  known  as  a  writer  on  art  j: 
than  as  a  painter,  and  who  appears  as  an  imitator  of  Bosso 

*  The  most  important  frescoes  by  Oavdenzio  Ferrari  hare  been  engraved 
and  pnblished.  See  '  Le  Opere  del  pittore  e  plasticatore  Oaudenzio  Ferrari 
dir.  et  discr.  da  G.  Bordiga,'  Milan  1835.  For  a  notice  of  the  painter 
see  Morclli's  <  Italian  Masters/  &&,  pp.  438-442. 

t  Ante,  p.  424. 

X  He  was  the  author  of  the  'Trattato  della  Pittura,'  1584,  and  <Idea 
del  Tempio  della  Pittura,'  1590. 
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IHarenHno  in  some  feeeooes  in  the  ohapel  of  St.  Mark  at 
Milan;  and  his  scholar  Awbrogio  Figino^  a  weak  and 
mannered  imitator  of  his  early  style. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

HIOHASL   ANGELO  BUONABBOTI   AND   HIS   F0LL0WEB8. 

Michael  Angdo  BuonarroH  was  bom  at  Castel  Caprese,  of 
which  place  his  father  was  Podesta,  in  the  diocese  of  Arezzo, 
March  6th,  1475.*  Though  the  endeavours  of  his  contem- 
porary biographers  to  endow  him  with  a  noble  lineage  have 
not  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  researches,  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  family  were  of  a  respectable  citizen  class, 
occupying  the  modest  villa  of  Settignano  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Florence,  until  recently  owned  by  a  Buonarroti,f 
and  still  showing  the  hand  of  the  youthful  genius  in  an 
almost  obliterated  drawing  on  a  wall.  Like  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  though  the  comparison  between  these  two  great  men 
goes  no  further,  Michael  Angela  was  gifted  with  a  plurality 
of  powers,  being  equally  grand  and  original  in  sculpture  and 
in  painting,  and  in  each  attaining  an  eminence  unsurpassed 
in  modem  art.  He  also  nndertook  great  works  in  archi- 
tecture, and  was  a  }>oet  of  energy  and  feeling.  In  mastery 
of  anatomy  Leonardo  da  Vinci  has  alone  rivalled  him ;  but 
though  the  love  of  that  science  assumes  conspicuous  promi- 
nence in  his  works,  yet  the  only  real  solution  both  of  his 
life  and  art  lies  in  the  grand  and  independent  character  of 
the  man  himself. 

Michael  Angeh  early  showed  his  passion  for  art ;  and  after 
receiving,  as  it  is  told,  rough  usage  from  his  father  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  force  his  inclinations  in  another  direction, 
he  was,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  (1488),  apprenticed  for  three 
years  to  Domenico  Ohirlandajo.    The  nonage  of  the  great 

*  Owing  to  the  Florentine  year  commencing,  at  that  time,  on  Lady  Day, 
Michael  Angela  is  generally  stated  to  haye  been  bom  in  1474-. 
t  It  has  been  entirely  renoTatad  by  its  present  owner. 
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man  was  equally  extzaordinary  as  his  manhood.  Toiing  as 
he  was,  his  profioiencj  was  already  such  as  to  Tereise  the 
usual  conditions  of  apprenticeship.  Instead  of  paying  a 
premium,  the  young  lad  reoeiyed  one  for  his  services.  This 
fact,  conpled  with  the  stories  of  Ohirlandajo'B  avowal  that 
the  scholar  excelled  the  master  in  knowledge,  justifies  the 
supposition  that  the  unfinished  picture  in  the  National 
Grallery — ^the  Madonna  and  Child,  with  the  infimt  Baptist  and 
angels — dates  either  from  the  period  of  his  apprenticeship, 
or  from  a  yery  early  time  after  it.*  Nor  is  this  picture  a 
more  extraordinary  production  of  a  yonng  lad  than  the  head 
of  the  Satyr,  now  in  the  Sala  delle  Inscrizioni,  in  the 
IJffizi,  t  or  the  bas-relief  of  the  Battle  of  the  Centaurs,  still 
in  the  Casa  Buonaiioti — both  known  to  haye  been  executed  in 
1489-91 ;  nor  does  it  show  more  than  an  equal  precocity  in 
each  art.  According  to  these  dates,  it  is  evident  that  the 
yonng  Michael  Angdo  testified  his  predilection  for  scnlptnre 
eyen  during  the  period  of  his  apprenticeship  to  Ohirlandajo. 
It  was  also  in  1489  that  he  studied  the  remains  of  antiqne 
sculpture  in  the  so-called  Academy  of  the  Medici  Gardens, 
where  he  attracted  the  notice  and  encouragement  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent.  The  absence  of  all  further  pictorial  speci- 
mens by  his  hand  in  the  first  decade  of  his  career,  confirms 
his  often-asserted  preference  for  the  plastic  art  At  the 
same  time  his  study  of  the  greatest  painters  in  and  near 
Florence,  and  the  unparalleled  ardour  with  which  he  con- 
quered the  difficulties  of  anatomy,  will  account  for  the  occu- 
pation of  seyeral  years,  for  which  there  are  few  existing  works, 

*  It  ii  right  to  mention  that  the  aothenticitj  of  this  pictnre  is 
questioned  hj  some  writers  on  art,  who  would  attribnte  it  to  another 
scholar  of  Ghirlandcgo,  perhaps  OranaocL  But  it  has  qualities  which  no 
other  painter  of  the  period,  except  AficJuxel  Angelo,  possessed,  and  its 
technical  execution  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Holy  Family  bj  him  in 
the  Tribune  of  the  Uflizi. 

f  A  foolish  story  is  told  by  Vasari  regarding  the  observations  of  Lorenzo 
de*  Medici  on  this  head,  which  still  exists  to  refute  the  tale.  In  the  de- 
parture from  the  human  to  the  animal  character,  the  teeth  were  purposely 
modeled  wide  apart,  and  it  is  evident  that  no  tooth  has  been  knocked  oat. 
It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  head  of  a  satyr,  or  faun,  in  the  Uffizi, 
is  by  Michael  Angelo.  It  is  now  believed  to  be  a  work  of  later  date, 
and  an  imitation  of  the  original.  (Dr.  Richter's  *  Notes  on  Vasari's  Lives. 
Bohn's  standard  library,  vol.  4.,  p.  277.) 
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even  in  scnlptuiey  to  show.  The  nature  of  this  great  man, 
unlike  that  of  Leonardo  da  Ftnct,  was  to  devote  himself  with 
utmost  energy  to  all  he  nndertook,  although  he  frequently 
left  works  both  in  sculpture  and  painting  unfinished,  probably 
veiy  dissatisfied  with  the  results  he  had  obtained.  His  varied 
gifts  did  not  interfere  with  each  other ;  nor  did  his  social 
habits,  or  his  desire  of  shining  among  the  great  of  the  earth, 
tempt  him  to  waste  his  time  and  powers.  All  he  sought  was 
diligently  and  conscientiously  to  fulfil  whatever  he  engaged 
to  do.  Tet  no  man  was  ever  more  fretted  and  frustrated  in 
this  respect,  and  the  annals  of  his  life  show  that  perpetual 
interference  and  interruption  of  his  work  which  is  the  greatest 
tyranny  that  ignorance  and  despotism  can  exercise,  and 
genius  endure.  With  such  standards  of  power  before  us  as 
the  youthful  works  just  mentioned  present,  there  is  small 
record  of  anything  worthy  to  succeed  them  till  he  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  Such  specimens  of  his  sculpture 
as  are  recorded  by  historians — a  colossal  figure  of  Hercules,  a 
wooden  Crucifix,  a  youthful  St.  John,  and  the  Sleeping  Cupid, 
(endeavoured  to  be  passed  off  as  an  antique) — ^have  as  effec- 
tually disappeared  as  the  colossal  figure  in  snow  reported  to 
have  been  piled  up  by  his  hands  for  Piero  de'  Medici,  in 
1494.*  The  figure  of  an  angel  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Dominick 
in  the  Church  of  S.  Domenico  at  Bologna,  executed  1495, 
gives  no  promise  of  greatness.  The  Bacchus  also,  still  exist- 
ing in  the  Museum  of  the  Bargello,  can  excite  no  enthusiasm. 
The  first  work  preserved  to  posterity  in  which  the  great  master 
asserts  himself  is  the '  Pieta '  in  St.  Peter's,  at  Borne,  executed 
1499-1600.  Here  his  marvellous  knowledge  of  anatomy  is 
combined  with  fine  sentiment  in  the  body  of  our  Lord,  while 
the  Virgin's  head  announces  that  strange,  abstract,  and 
solemnly  expressionless  character  peculiar  to  his  hand,  which 
prevails  in  most  of  his  female  heads  in  sculpture. 

Michael  Angelo*B  merits  as  a  sculptor  will  ever  elicit 
most  varied  opinions.    To  those  who  bow  before  the  purity 

*  The  statue  of  the  youthful  Baptist  in  the  Berlin  Museum  attributed 
to  Michael  Angelo,  appears  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  original  of  a  later 
period.  The  sleeping  Cupid  in  the  Turin  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  which 
has  been  attributed  to  Michael  AngelOf  is  a  feeble  work. 
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and  majesty  of  the  antique  he  will  always  be  what  Gibson, 
the  sculptor,  caUed  him — "  a  great  Barbarian."  But  all  such 
comparison  and  oritiGism  must  be  interdicted  in  judging  him. 
In  avoidance  of  the  accidental  and  the  indiyidual,  in  a  certain 
sense  he  may  be  said  to  occupy  common  gronnd  with  Phidias 
himself ;  but  all  community  of  character  ceases  there.  Having 
evidently  no  sympathy  for  the  qualities  predominant  in  the 
antique,  he  took  the  only  alternative  open  to  an  original 
mind,  by  departing  as  far  as  possible  from  them.  Beauty, 
repose,  symmetry^  and  grace  he  eschewed ;  expression  and 
individuality  he  aimed  not  at ;  detail  of  drapery  or  orna- 
ment he  scorned.  We  arrive,  therefore,  at  some  estimate  of 
the  stupendous  nature  of  that  power  and  subjective  instinct 
which  in  the  absence  of  all  these  qualities,  still  takes  our 
admiration  by  storm.  The  Greeks  aimed  at  an  abstract  ideal 
superior  to  nature;  Michael  Angdo  at  something  equally 
abstract,  but  foreign  to,  and  outside  of,  nature.  Their  art 
embodies  the  supernatural;  his  what  may  be  termed  the 
ultra-natural.  Far,  therefore,  from  instituting  a  comparison 
between  him  and  the  Greeks,  it  is  the  difference  between 
them  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  character  of  his 
art.  Still,  the  two  must  be  kept  apart;  for  when  seen 
in  close  juxtaposition,  as  in  the  restoration  by  him  of 
the  antique  river^god  in  the  Mnseo  Clementine  in  the 
Vatican,  there  are  few  who  can  hesitate  as  to  which  art 
sinks  by  the  comparison. 

The  figure  of  David,  formerly  in  front  of  the  Palazzo 
Yecchio,  and  now  removed  to  the  Accademia  (Florence), 
fashioned  out  of  a  clumsy  figure  which  had  been  abandoned 
by  a  sculptor ;  the  St.  Matthew  in  the  Oortile  of  the  same 
institution — the  sole  figure  executed  or  remaining  out  of 
twelve  iie  had  undertaken ;  and  the  two  bas-reliefs  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child — ^the  one  in  the  Royal  Academy,  Burlington 
House,  the  other  in  the  Uffizi — are  the  only  relics  of  sculp- 
ture of  a  period  which  takes  us  to  the  year  1504.  Mean- 
while, about  1508,  the  circular  picture  with  the  Madonna  and 
Child  and  St  Joseph,  in  the  Tribune  of  the  Uffizi,  is  believed 
to  have  been  painted,  and  remains  the  only  finished  picture 
hitherto  known  by  his  hand.     It  is  in  tempera — ^he  never 
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used  oil  —  and  is  singularly  nnattractiye  in  composition 
(see  woodcut). 

This  is  the  place  also  to  mention  an  unfinished  piotnre  of 
the  Entombment,  from  the  Gallery  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  now  in 
the  National  Gallezy,  assigned  to  the  master  by  indubitable 
internal  OTidence,*  and  which  obyioualy  belongs  to  a  fsa 
later  date  than  the  unfinished  Holy  Family  in  the  same 
gaUeiy.  Here  again  the  delicately  and  wonderfully  modeled 
body  of  the  Dead  Saviour  has  a  refinement  and  pathos  not 
displayed  in  his  representations  of  Hving  figures.  It  has,  at 
the  same  time,  a  sculpturesque  character  which  recalls  tho 
group  of  the  female  filgure,  probably  the  Virgin,  sustaining 
the  Dead  Christ,  in  the  Accademia  at  Genoa.f  Some  sketches 
by  Michael  Angela  in  the  Albert ina  (Vienna)  are  believed  to 
be  studies  for  it. 

The  commission  undertaken  both  by  Leonardo  daVinci  and 
Michael  Angela  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  great  council 
chamber  at  Florence  with  subjects  taken  from  the  Pisan  war 
has  been  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  Michael  Angela 
selected  a  scene  when  the  call  to  arms  is  suddenly  heard  by  a 
number  of  soldiers  bathing  in  the  Amo  (see  woodcut).  All  is 
movement  and  hurry  in  the  crowd  of  nude  and  agitated  figure?, 
who  are  climbing  out  of  the  water,  and  eagerly  seeking  their 
clothes  and  weapons.  One  man  is  thrusting  his  still  wet  limbs 
with  difficulty  into  his  garment.  Otherwise  the  moment  is 
so  chosen  that  no  clothing  intercepts  the  full  display  of  tho 
human  figure  under  circumstances  of  the  most  violent  action. 
The  cartoon  for  this  work,  beyond  which  it  never  went,  com- 
menced 1504  and  publicly  seen  in  1506,  excited  an  extra- 
ordinary sensation,  and  was  studied  by  all  the  young  painters 
of  the  day,  Baphael  included.  Benvenuto  Cellini  placed 
this  '  lost  cartoon  of  Pisa,'  as  it  is  commonly  called,  above 
every  subsequent  work  by  the  master,  and  termed  it  '  the 
school  of  the  world.'    Unfettered  by  processes  of  fresoo  or 

*  The  nuthenticitjr  of  this  work,  which  wai  at  first  disputed,  is  now 
generally  admitted.  See  Frizzoni's '  Arte  Italiana  nella  Galleria  Nazionale 
di  Londra,'  p.  18. 

t  A  cast  of  this  unfinished  group  is  in  the  collection  of  Michael  Angeh* a 
worlcs  in  the  Florence  Academy,  an  inscription  on  the  wooden  pedestal 
erroneously  stating  that  the  original  is  at  Rome. 
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tempera,  in  which  he  never  felt  entirely  at  ease,  it  is  quite 
intelligible  how  the  mighty  han4  must  have  revelled  here. 
In  proportion  to  the  simplicity  of  the  means,  was  the  power 
he  wielded  over  them.  Those  who  have  seen  the  drawing  by 
him  of  a  Madonna,  in  the  Buonarroti  Palace,  in  which  a  miracle 
of  roundness,  gradation,  and  force  is  produced  by  touches  of 
red  and  black  chalk  on  coarse  paper,  will  best  comprehend 
what  that  cartoon  must  have  been.  Its  destruction  as  soon  as 
completed  is  one  of  those  pregnant  facts  in  Italian  history 
which  shows  how  little  the  respect  for  art  protected  its 
grandest  specimens  from  lawless  violence.  The  story  of  its 
having  been  destroyed  by  Baccio  BaTidinelU,  a  rival  com- 
petitor, bears  utmost  improbability  on  its  face ;  for  no  man 
alone  and  undetected  could,  while  all  artists  were  studying 
it,  have  contrived  the  destruction  of  so  large  a  work.*  It  ia 
now  only  known  by  engravings  of  portions  by  Jtfarc'  Antonio, 
and  Agostino  da  Venezia.  An  early  copy  of  the  principal 
composition,  from  which  we  give  the  woodcut,  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Holkham. 

In  1505  Michael  Angelo  was  invited  to  Eome  to  undertake 
a  monument  for  Julius  11.,  who  desired  to  repose  in  the 
grandest  sepulchre  yet  known  in  Christendom.  This  was  a 
work  after  the  master's  own  heart,  and  he  threw  himself  into 
it  with  all  his  tremendous  energy,  the  design  still  preserved 
showing  an  elaborate  combination  of  forty  figures.  Now 
began  what  Condivi  justly  terms  '  la  Tragedia  del  Sepolcro.' 
Commenced  from  the  Pope's  pride  and  vanity,  discontinued 
from  his  superstition — some  one  having  whispered  that  the 
preparation  of  a  mausoleum  was  sure  to  hasten  the  period 
for  its  occupation — alternately  interdicted  by  succeeding 
pontifis,  and  reduced  by  prudent  heirs,  this  work  was  for 
more  than  forty  years  one  continued  source  of  distress  and 
mortification  to  the  impetuous  and  conscientious  artist,  till 
at  last  it  dwindled  down  to  the  statue  of  Moses  alone — two 
other  figures  being  only  from  Michael  Angelo'B  designs — and 

*  It  is  known  to  have  contnined  at  least  nineteen  full-sized  figures,  to 
have  been  stretched  on  wood,  and  to  have  required  fourteen  quires  of 
royal  Boloj^nese  folio  paper.  Gaye,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  92-3.  It  was  also  placed 
iu  the  ?reat  hall  of  the  Medici,  now  Riccardi,  Palace. 
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hid  its  dimiiiifihed  head  within  the  small  church  of  S.  Pietro 
in  YincnliB ;  one  figure  of  a  Victory,  destined  for  the  original 
design,  now  in  the  Palazzo  Yeochio  (Florence),  and  two 
Slaves  in  the  Louyre,  being  the  other  remnants  of  the  great 
undertaking. 

For  one  cause  of  interruption  to  this  work  Julius  II.  may 
be  forgiyen  by  posterity — namely,  the  creation  of  the  ceiling 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  In  the  cabals  and  intrigues  which 
were  the  lifelong  trials  of  this  great  man,  it  is  known  that 
the  despotic  desire  of  this  Pope,  that  Mtchad  Angdo 
should  decorate  the  Ohapel  of  Sixtus  IV.,  was  prompted  by 
Bramante  and  others,  who,  jealous  of  the  favour  in  which  he 
was  held,  anticipated  his  failure  in  a  process,  namely  fresco, 
in  which  he  had  no  experience.  Whatever  the  motive  for 
forcing  on  Michael  Angdo  a  commission  which  he  undertook 
with  the  utmost  unwillingness,  the  result  was  the  greatest 
triumph  that  modem  art  has  known.  The  praise  of  the 
Sistine  ceiling  from  that  time  to  this  embraces  the  emptiest 
tirades  and  the  loftiest  eloquence.  It  has  been  praised  for 
merits  it  does  not  possess,  or  which  it  possesses,  in  common 
with  the  works  of  others ;  but  it  can  never  be  too  much 
extolled  for  those  proper  to  itself  alone.  The  arrangement 
and  sequel  of  the  subjects  as  a  long-established  theological 
series  was  no  new  idea.  In  this  respect  Michael  Angela 
only  adhered  to  a  prescribed  course.  The  manner  in  which 
he  compelled  it  to  serve  his  ^  terribile  via '  is  the  real  wonder. 
Nor  was  it  necessary,  as  Vasari  has  done,  to  assign  an  im- 
possibly short  period  to  the  execution  of  this  work,  in  order 
to  do  the  painter  greater  homage.  The  day  on  which  it- was 
commenced  has  been  ascertained — ^namely,  the  lOtix  of  May, 
1508.  It  is  also  now  known  that  the  scaffoldings  on  which 
Michael  Angela  worked  were  still  standing  at  Christmas  1512.* 
It  is  said  that,  unversed  as  he  was  in  the  art  of  fresco,  the 
artist  enlisted  the  help  of  Oranaccif  Bugiardiniy  and  other 

*  So  cnrioiuljr  inaccurate  were  contemporary  writen  that  Fea,  *  Noiizie 
intomo  Rafaello,'  p.  27,  quotes  a  paasage  dated  June  8, 1509,  in  which  the 
Sistine  ceiling  is  described  as  not  only  then  finished,  bat  heightened  with 
gold — A  gaudy  effect  desired  by  the  rope,  bat  nerer  executdL  Towards 
the  end  of  1512,  and  in  the  first  days  of  the  following  year,  the  whole  ol 
the  ceiling  was  exposed  to  riew.    Saosoni's  '  Vasari/  vol.  vii.,  p.  354. 

2  z 
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painters,  to  execute  the  fresco  from  his  designs,  but  that, 
dissatisfied  with  their  performances,  he  obliterated  what  they 
had  done.  At  all  events,  the  fact  that  no  hand  but  his  was 
employed  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  eren  stated  that  he  designed 
the  scaffolding  on  which  he  worked,  and  which  he  raised 
upon  the  floor  of  the  chapel ;  one  intended  by  Bramante  for 
his  use  haying  been  suspended  from  aboye. 

The  ceiling  qi  the  Bistine  Chapel  forms  in  its  section  a 
flattened  arch.  The  central,  narrow,  oblong  portion — a  flat 
surface — contains  a  series  of  nine  pictures,  four  larger  and 
fiye  smaller.     They  commence  chronologically  with — 

1  (small).  The  figure  of  tho  Almighty,  supposed  to  bo 
calling  for  Light. 

2.  The  Almighty  chasing  away  Darkness,  or,  as  some 
have  called  it.  Chaos. 

8  (small).  The  acts  of  Creation  which  preceded  that  of  Man. 
4.  The  Creation  of  Man. 

5  (small,  centre).  The  Creation  of  Eye. 
6.  Temptation  and  Fall. 
7  (small).  The  Sacrifice  of  Noah. 
8.  The  Deluge. 

9  (small).  The  Drunkenness  of  Nuah. 

In  all  of  these,  howeyer  grand,  Michael  Angela  may  be 
viewed  as  a  link  in  the  groat  chain  of  Italian  art  Not  only 
the  subjects  but  the  treatment  of  them  is  that  of  one  who, 
preserving  always  his  own  distinctive  qualities,  followed  in 
the  track  of  his  forerunners,  though  standing  on  their 
shouldera.  Masacdo  is  seen  in  the  Expulsion  of  Adam  and 
Eve ;  Benozzo  Gozzoli  in  the  Almighty  borne  on  cherubs. 
The  portions  of  the  ceiling  in  which  the  Michaelangelesque 
clement,  in  point  of  conception,  reigns  alone,  are  the  twelve 
figures  of  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls — seven  Prophets  and  five 
Sibyls,  seated  in  throne-like  niches — ^who,  as  foretellera  of 
the  Saviour,  always  appear  in  these  Biblical  cycles.  Here 
they  are  made  prominent,  being  by  far  the  largest  figures  in 
the  whole  ceiling.  Of  these  figures  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
in  adequate  language.  They  embody  the  highest  ideas  of 
inspiration,  meditation,  and  prophetic  woe.  Jeremiah  may 
be  singled  out  as  their  grandest  poraonification.     He  sits 
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buried  in  profoundest  reyerie,  and,  whether  taken  as  a  whole 
or  in  detail— whether  we  regard  the  matchlesB  unity  of  the 
form  and  attitude,  or  the  perfection  of  grand  drawing  of 
head  and  hands — ^this  figure  maybe  fearlessly  pronounced 
the  finest  that  modem  painter  has  oonceiYed  (see  woodcut). 
Still,  though  types  of  the  highest  monumental  treatment, 
these"  Prophets,  like  the  other  portions  we  have  mentioned, 
had  their  predecessors  in  pictorial  art — ^namely,  in  the 
figures  of  the  Sciences  in  the  OappeUa  degli  Spagnuoli  in  the 
cloisters  of  S.  Maria  Novella,  at  Florence.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  said  of  the  Sibyls  that  any  previous  creations  had 
led  the  way  to  them.  Micluiel  Angelo's  mind  here  conceived 
a  distinct  type  of  beings,  unconcerned  with  human  matters, 
"alike  devoid  of  the  expression  of  feminine  sweetness, 
human  sympathy,  or  sacramental  beauty ;  neither  Christian 
nor  Jew,  witches  nor  graces,  yet  living  creatures,  grand, 
beautiful,  and  true,  according  to  laws  revealed  to  the  great 
Florentine  genius  alone."  * 

Of  the  same  exclusive  order  of  MichaeLmgelesque  creation 
are  also  the  nude  figures,  called  Athletes,  seated  on  pro- 
jecting parts  of  the  cornice,  and  occupying  spaces  between 
each  Scripture  subject.  Too  manly  to  be  youths,  too  youth- 
ful to  be  men — mthout  wings,  without  beards— equally 
distinct  &om  modern  character,  or  from  reminiscences  of 
the  antique,  tiiese  figures,  like  the  Sibyls,  are  a  new  race. 
But  though  Mich<iel  Angela  never  stood  more  separately  on 
his  own  feet  than  in  the  conception  of  these  Athletes,  they 
are  the  portion  of  the  ceiling  to  which  least  justice  has 
hitherto  been  done.f 

The  so-called  *  (Genealogy  of  the  Virgin,'  occupies  the 
spandrels  and  arches  above  the  windows.  It  is  represented 
by  a  succession  of  jgproups  of  a  simple  and  domestic  kind, 
showing  no  distinct  event,  but  rather  that  form  of  family 
life  so  familiar  in  pictures  of  the  time,  but  not  otherwise 


•  « Hiatory  of  Our  Lord  in  Art,*  vol:  i.,  p.  254. 

f  The  antotypes  of  the  Sistine  ceiling,  taken  from  the  work  itself,  are 
among  the  finest  contribntion.  to  the  lovers  of  art  that  the  photographic 
lens  has  yet  made ;  and  they  especially  bring  to  light  the  extraordinary 
power  and  beauty  of  these  abstract  beings. 
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treated  by  thd  great  maBftery  and  offisring  mtezestmg  points 
of  compariBon  with  Baphad  (see  woodcut). 

Four  historical  subjects  in  the  comer  soffits  of  the  ceiling 
may  still  oe  mentioned,  representing  instances  of  the  de- 
liyerance  of  the  people  of  Israel : — 1.  Judith  with  the  Head 
of  Holof ernes,  a  composition  of  utmost  grace  and  simplicity ; 
2.  Dayid  killing  Goliath ;  8.  The  Eleration  of  the  Brazen 
Serpent;  and  4.  The  Grucifizion  of  TTaman.  This  last 
especially  is  a  masterpiece  of  foreshortening. 

The  connection,  as  well  as  separation,  between  these 
numerous  compositions  is  formed  by  an  architectural  frame- 
work of  massive  and  simple  arrangement,  which  assists  the 
distinctness  of  the  principal  parts,  and  gives  that  necessary 
appearance  of  solidity  and  support  to  a  work  which  must  be 
considered  as  suspended  above  the  spectator.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  ceiling  required  and  exemplifies  the  union  of  the 
architect,  sculptor,  and  painter,  each  having  his  particular 
department.  The  spectator  will  readily  observe  the  dif- 
ference in  scale  in  the  three  Scripture  sabjects  on  the  flat 
oblong  centre  nearest  the  door.  Though  last  in  order  of 
chronology,  they  are  known  to  have  been  the  first  ezecated. 
A  story  is  told  by  Condivi,  that  on  completing  the  subject  of 
the  D^uge,  the  painter  became  greatly  disheartened  by  ob- 
serving a  mouldy  efflorescence  on  the  surface  of  the  work. 
This  was  a  defect  soon  remedied ;  but  it  is  surmised  with 
greater  probability  that  Michael  Angela's  dissatisfaction  was 
rather  occasioned  by  discovering  that,  owing  to  the  small  size 
of  his  figures,  these  compositions  were  indistinctly  seen  from 
below.  The  change  in  the  next  compartment  from  this  scale 
to  a  colossal  size  warrants  this  surmise.* 

Between  the  completion  of  the  Sistine  ceiling  and  the 
commencement  of  his  next  great  pictorial  work,  the  Last 
Judgment,  viz.,  from  1612  to  1684,  the  time  and  energies  of 
the  great  master  were  the  sport  equally  of  ignorant  private 
dictation  and  of  public  calamity.  Julius  11.  died  in  1618, 
but  Leo  X.  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  history  never  made 
a  greater  mistake  than  in  extolling  him  as  a  patron  of  the 

*  For  the  oeiUng  of  tht  SiitiiM  Chapel  see  pUte  at  the  end  of  thii 
Tolame. 
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arts.  To  him  was  owing  the  banishment  of  Michael  Angela 
to  the  wUds  of  Carrara  and  Pietra  Santa  for  a  period  of  six 
years,  merely  to  superintend  the  ezcaYation  of  marble  columns 
for  the  fagade  of  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  which 
was  neyer  built.  One  only  column,  which  reached  that  city, 
lies  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Lorenzo  to  this  present  day.  No* 
great  work  was  given  to  the  world  by  the  master  under 
that  Pontiff.  The  only  record  of  his  hand  is  the  heavy  and 
somewhat  repulsive  statue  of  Christ  holding  His  Cross,  now 
in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  (Rome). 

In  1524,  under  another  Medici  pope,  Clement  VJLL,  the 
Medici  monuments  in  the  chapel  adjoining  the  church  of 
S.  Lorenzo  were  commenced.  They  were  destined  to  struggle 
on  through  all  the  interruptions  arising  from  the  distracted 
state  of  Italy,  when  the  appointment  of  Michcel  Angelo  as 
Commissary-general  of  the  Fortifications  of  Florence  (in 
1529)  turned  his  thoughts  and  hands  £rom  the  arts  of  peace 
to  those  of  war.  That  these  monimientB  were  complete  in 
1586,  appears  from  a  record  that  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. 
saw  them  in  a  finished  state  in  that  year.  They  are  too 
well  known  to  require  description  in  a  work  like  this, 
dedicated  to  painting  only.  The  two  Medici  statues  partake 
of  that  solemnity  of  effect  which  invests  the  Prophets  of  the 
Sistine  ceiling ;  but  the  extraordinary  figures,  male  and  female, 
so  strangely  reclining  below,  defy  alike  criticism  and  ex- 
planation. They  have  received  the  names  of '  Day  and  Night,' 
<Dawn  and  Twilight;'  but  the  subjective  instinct  of  the 
master  nrged  him  here  too  far  outside  the  pale  of  human 
sympathy  for  any  terms,  however  vague,  to  define  his 
intention* 

It  was  in  his  sixtieth  year,  1584,  that  the  commencement 
of  the  great  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment  brought  him  back 
to  the  Sistine  Chapel.  He  undertook  it  by  desire  of  Clement 
Vll.,  who  died  in  the  same  year,  and  finished  it  within 
seven  years,  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  m.  If  we  consider 
the  number  of  figures,  the  daring  boldness  of  the  treatment, 
the  grand  drawing,  and  the  feats  -  of  foreshortening,  this 
enormous  work  may  be  said  to  add-  another  wonder  to  the 
contents  of  the  Chapel ;  thongh  in  purity  and  grandeur  it 
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falLs  far  short  of  tho  glories  of  the  ceiling.  lu  the  upper 
portion  appears  Christ  as  Judge,  surrounded  by  the  Apostles, 
mth  Saints  and  Martyrs  on  each  side.  Above,  under  the 
arches  of  the  vault,  are  groups  of  figures  in  headlong  atti- 
tudes, bearing  the  instruments  of  the  Passion.  Below  the 
Judge  is  another  group,  holding  the  Book  of  Life,  and 
summoning  with  their  trumpets  tiie  Dead  to  rise.  On  the 
one  side  these  are  seen  rising,  and  buoyantly  asconding  to 
the  abodes  of  the  Blessed.  On  the  o&er  tiie  Condemned 
are  audaciously  pressing  upward,  attacked  by  Demons,  and 
borne  or  hurled  down  below.  Single  groups  of  demons, 
struggling  with  guilty  mortals,  are  among  the  finest  examples 
of  anatomical  knowledge  *  (see  woodcut). 

The  person  of  the  Saviour  is  generally  described  as  raising 
his  right  hand  and  arm  in  wrath,  and  in  condemnation  of  the 
wicked.  But,  fur  from  this  being  the  case,  the  action  is 
rather  to  be  interpreted  in  a  traditional  sense  as  exhibiting 
the  print  of  the  nail  in  the  uplifted  hand,  and  the  wound  in 
the  side,  and  as  intended  as  a  sign  of  acceptance  of  the 
Blessed ;  the  depressed  action  of  the  left  hand,  by  which  the 
print  of  the  nail  is  concealed,  being  the  corresponding  action 
of  rejection  of  the  Condemned.  This  mode  of  expressing 
acceptance  and  rejection  was  usual  from  an  early  date  of 
Christian  art.  In  the  more  particular  position  of  the  Saviour, 
Michael  Angela  is  supposed  to  have  adopted  that  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Orvieto,  conceived  by  one  the  veiy  antipodes 
to  himself — ^namely,  by  Fra  Angelica,^  In  the  vehemence 
given  to  all  that  the  master  touched,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  original  intention  should  be  difficult  to  recognise.  The 
whole  picture  asserts  equally  his  tremendous  power,  and  his 
utter  disregard  for  the  decorums  of  Christian  art  The  eye 
accepts  as  natural  the  nudity  of  the  figures  rising  from  their 
graves ;  but  the  huge  gladiatorial  forms  of  the  Apostles, 
standing,  like  ministers  of  violence,  naked  around  the  Saviour, 
detract  utterly  from  the  solemnity,  and  even  from  the  mean- 

*  Stndies  for  these  groups  are  in  the  Unirersity  Galleries,  Oxford. 

t  Christ  with  the  same  action  is  seen  in  the  fresco  of  the  last  Judgment 
in  the  Campo  Santo,  Pisa,  by  Bernardo  Daddi^  formerly  attributed  t9 
Orcagna,    4t%  p.  112. 
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ing  of  the  scene.  Nor  did  the  andacious  imagination  of  a 
painter  ever  go  farther  than  in  the  figure  St.  Bartholomew 
holding  forth  his  empty  sMn  to  the  view  of  the  world. 
Examined  in  detail,  this  work  teems  with  merits  of  handling 
and  marvels  of  knowledge;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is 
heavy  and  expressionless  in  effect.  The  absence  of  drapery 
in  the  human  figures,  and  of  wings  in  the  angels,  renders 
it  monotonous  and  indistinct ;  while,  as  to  all  sentiment  of  a 
religious  kind,  it  can  only  be  called  a  parody  of  the  most 
daring  nature.  The  nudity  of  the  figures  gave  offence  even 
during  the  life  of  the  master.  Paul  lY.,  who  knew  as  little 
of  art  as  his  predecessors,  and  pretended  less,  desired  to  have 
this  fresco  destroyed.  On  the  displeasure  of  the  Pope  being 
announced  to  him,  the  independent  spirit  of  the  painter  is 
reported  to  have  thus  expressed  itself,  "  TeU  his  Holiness  to 
trouble  himself  less  about  the  amendment  of  pictures,  and 
more  about  the  reformation  of  men."  It  was  afterwards 
arranged  that  Daniele  da  Volterra,  a  scholar  of  Michael  Angelo, 
should  add  draperies  to  some  of  the  most  objectionable 
portions ;  which  fixed  upon  him  the  nickname  of"  il  Braghet- 
tone."  At  a  later  period  the  effect  of  the  work  was  injured 
by  a  repetition  of  the  same  affectation.  An  excellent  copy 
on  a  small  scale,  seven  and  a  half  feet  high,  by  Marccllo 
Venusti,  is  in  the  Gallery  at  Naples.* 

In  1649-60,  when  seventy-five  years  old,  Michael  Angclo 
executed  two  frescoes  in  the  Pauline  Chapel  in  the  Vatican. 
They  have  been  utterly  neglected,  and  so  much  effeK^d  by 
the  smoke  of  candles,  as  to  be  almost  forgotten.  The  Cruci- 
fixion of  St.  Peter,  under  the  window,  though  seen  with 
difficulty,  is  a  grand  and  stem  composition.  The  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul  (see  woodcut),  on  the  opposite  wall,  is  better  seen. 

The  pictures  ascribed  to  Michad  Angela  in  different 
galleries  are  only  so  far  his  as  being  taken  from  his  designs, 
which  he  bestowed  liberally  among  his  scholars.  No  finished 
picture,  except  the  Holy  Family,  in  the  tribune  of  the 
Uffizi,  is  known  by  his  hand.  A  Leda  executed  for  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  is  lost,  unless  that  in  the  National  GkJlery, 

*  A  copy  by  Sigalon  it  in  the  Beaux  Aru  at  Pai-ii. 
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as  some  maintain,  be  the  original  picture.*  Some  of  the 
subjects  painted  from  bis  designs  are  the  following: — ^the 
Three  Fates,  in  the  Pitti,  by  Boaso  Fiorentino ;  the  com- 
position of  the  Child  sleeping  in  the  lap  of  the  Virgin, 
with  one  arm  hanging  down,  of  which  there  are  many 
examples;  Christ  at  the  Well  with  the  Woman  of  Samaria 
— an  example  at  Deyonshire  Honse,  and  another  in  the 
Liverpool  Institntion;  an  Annonciation,  by  MarceUo 
Venusti^  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Lateran;  a  subject  called 
*The  Dream' — a  specimen  in  the  National  Gkdlery;  the 
Crucifixion,  supposed  to  be  by  Sebastian  del  Piomboy  in 
the  Berlin  Museum;  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  OliTCs; 
a  Fietit;  the  Annunciation — a  fine  example  in  the  Apsley 
House  Gallery ;  and  Ganymede  and  the  Eagle,  in  Hampton 
Court    Most  of  these  are  frequently  repeated. 

Michael  Angelo^B  sketches,  the  finest  collection  of  which 
is  probably  that  in  the  Eoyal  Library  at  Windsor  Castle, 
are  among  his  most  extraordinary  productions.  His  hand 
here  followed  Ids  will  with  triumphant  rapidity  and  cer- 
tainty ;  and  the  simpler  the  means,  the  greater  the  exhibition 
of  power. 

The  work  which  occupied  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his 
life  was  the  continuation  of  the  great  church  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Bome,  to  which  he  was  appointed  architect  in  1547,  and 
which  he  carried  on  without  salary  for  the  love  of  Grod.  The 
work  had  been  commenced  by  Bramante  on  the  plan  of  an 
equilateral  cross,  popularly  called  the  Greek  Cross ;  but  was 
shifted  backwards  and  forwards,  from  the  Greek  to  the  Latin 
form,  by  Bapluiely  by  Baldassare  Penusziy  by  San  Gallo^  and 
finally  restored  to  the  so-called  Greek  form  by  Michael 
Angela,  There  is  no  doubt  that  had  he  lived  to  complete  the 
building,  or  had  his  model  for  it,  executed  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year,  been  adhered  to,  this  great  temple  would  have 
been  less  open  to  criticism.  But  an  architect  of  the  name  of 
Madema,  employed  by  Paul  Y.,  again  reverted  to  the  Latin 
cross,  and  thus,  by  elongating  the  nave  and  erecting  the 
present  wretched  fa9ade,  dislocated  the   proportions,  and 

*  This  picture,  for  obrions  reuoiu,  ia  not  publicly  exhibited.    An  early 
copy — a  cartoon— is  in  the  Hoyal  Academy. 
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rained  the  whole  effect  of  the  boildlBg.*  The  merit  of  the 
grand  dome,  and  of  the  stractural  iafety  of  the  enormous 
pile,  belongs  to  Micha^  Angdo. 

We  have  no  space  to  dwell  upon  MuAael  Angela* A  indi- 
yidnal  character,  which,  while  according  in  strength  and 
originality  with  his  works,  is  more  intelligible  than  they. 
All  great  men  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  out  of  date  with  their 
times,  and  in  conflict  with  them ;  and,  though  his  lot  was. 
cast  at  a  period  when  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  were 
in  utmost  excellence  and  demand,  yet  all  that  then  ac- 
compauied  them  in  those  days  of  treachery  and  intrigue  was 
bitterly  antagonistic  to  a  mind  of  the  loftiest  integrity  and 
independence.  Michcul  Angdo  is  accused  of  moroseness  and 
intractability;  but,  judging  eyen  from  the  contemporary 
accounts,  which  are  full  of  puerility  and  exaggeration,  it  is 
evident  that,  for  one  of  his  noble  nature,  condemned  to 
witness  the  rices  of  the  great  and  the  degradation  of  his 
country,  there  was  no  resource  but  to  take  refuge  in  his  art 
— ^hindered  as  he  perpetually  was  even  in  that — and  to 
dwell  apart     He  died  on  the  18th  February,  1564. 

Among  the  scholars  of  Michael  Angela  we  will  for  the 
present  mention  only  those  who  either  immediately  carried 
out  his  designs,  or  were  capable  of  inyenting  works  in  his 
style.  The  foremost  of  these  is  MarceUa  Venuati  of  Como,f 
who  painted  frequently  from  the  master's  drawings,  and  is 
diHtingniHhed  by  a  delicate  and  neat  execution.  In  the 
Oolonna  Gallery  at  Eome  there  is  a  picture  by  hiTn — Christ 
appearing  to  the  Souls  in  Hades — of  noble  and  excellent 
^  motives  '*  in  detail,  but  too  scattered  and  feeble  in  composi- 
tion. Two  of  his  best  works  in  which  he  has  shown  him- 
seK  a  fine  colourist — ^  Christ  driving  out  the  traders  from 
the  Temple '  and  an  allegorical  subject — are  in  the  National 
Gallery.  He  died  in  1679.  Sebaaiian  del  Piomho  also 
worked  in  a  similar  way,  in  coi^unction  with  the  great 
master.    We  shall  notice  one  of  the  most  important  pictures 

*  See  '  ninstrations,  Architecturftl  and  Pictorial,  of  the  Genius  of  Michael 
Angelo,*  with  descriptions  of  the  PJutes  by  the  Commeudatore  Canina, 
C.  R.  Cockerell,  Esq.,  R.A.,  and  John  Harford,  Esq.,  D.C.L,  F.R.S.,  1857. 

t  He  was  bom  at  Como  and  not  at  Mantua  as  stated  by  Yasari. 
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of  this  kind  in  a  future  chapter.  The  most  able  and 
independent  pupil,  or  follower,  properly  speaking,  of  Michael 
Angeloy  but  who  had  been 'previously  a  pcholar  of  Bazzi  and 
Peruzzi,  is  DanteU  Bicciarelli,  called  DanieU  da  Yolterra, 
He  was  bom  about  1509,  died  1566.  He  imbibed  the 
peculiarities  of  his  master,  though  he  by  no  means  reached 
his  sublimity.*  His  best  picture — ^a  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
in  the  Trinita  de'  Monti,  at  Home — ^is  copious  in  com- 
position, and  altogether  a  grand,  impassioned  work,  of 
powerful  action  (see  woodcut).  An  excellently  composed, 
but  somewhat  inexpressive  Baptism  of  Christ  is  in  S.  Pietro 
in  Montorio,  at  Rome.  A  double  picture  in  the  Louyre, 
representing  David  and  Goliath,  in  two  different  points  of 
view,  painted  on  each  side  of  a  panel  of  slate,  is  violent  in 
action,  but  of  such  masterly  power  of  representation  as  to 
have  long  passed  under  Michael  Angela's  name.  A  celebrated 
picture,  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  by  him,  is  in  the 
tribune  of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence;  it  contains  more  than 
seventy  figures,  but  is  cold  and  artificial  Daniele  da  Vol- 
terra  is  said  also  to  have  undertaken  some  of  the  paintings 
on  the  external  walls  of  the  Roman  palaces — a  mode  of 
decoration  which  in  his  time  was  much  in  fashion.  Subjects 
from  the  history  of  Judith,  painted  in  chiaroscuro,  which 
still  embellish  the  facade  of  the  Massimo  Palace,  are  ascribed 
to  him ;  they  are  clever  works,  but  deficient  in  true  inward 
energy. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

OTHER  FLORENTINE   MASTERS. 

BssiDBS  Leamirdo  da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angela,  several  other 
painters  appeared  in  Florence  whose  art,  without  attaining 
the  sublimity  of  those  two  great  men,  partakes  of  the  perfec- 

*  Oatlines  in  lAiidon's  'Vies  et  (Earrea,*  &c,  Daniele  RicciarellL  In  the 
KAcristy  of  the  Duomo  at  Lucca  there  is  a  figure  of  S.  Petronilla  said  to  be 
by  him  in  his  early  time,  simple  and  graceful,  and  more  in  the  spirit  of  the 
masters  of  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  than  his  later  works. 
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tion  of  the '  oinque-cento/  Oliief  among  these  is  Bcuicio  della 
Porto)  known  as  Fra  Bartolommeo*  He  appears  to  hare  been 
bom  at  Florence  of  humble  parents  in  1475,  and  was  phiced 
in  the  workshop  of  Cosimo  Bouelli,  as  early  as  1484,  where 
his  subsequent  friend  and  partner,  Mariotto  Albertinellij  was 
his  young  oomrade.*  Fra  Bartolommeo  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  votaries  of  the  then  newly  introduced  art  of  oil- 
painting,  and  he  and  Andrea  del  Sarto  may  be  considered 
the  best  colourists  of  the  Florentine  school.  It  is  evident 
that  he  derived  but  little,  if  any,  of  the  chief  excellence  of 
his  art  from  Oosimo  Basselli,  Although  as  a  colourist  a 
true  outcome  of  the  Florentine  school,  he  may  have  profited 
by  the  examples  of  Flemish  oil-painting,  then  existing  in 
Florence,  and  especially  by  the  splendid  triptych  of  Van  der 
QoeSy  formerly  in  the  Hospital  of  S.  Maria  Nuova  at  Florence, 
and  still  belonging  to  that  Institution,  where,  as  it  will  be 
seen,  he  worked  with  his  fellow-pupil  Mariotto  AlbertineUi, 
The  blackness  frequently  apparent  in  his  pictures  probably 
arose  from  his  use  of  printers'  ink  and  bone-black,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  strongest  contrasts,  a  practice  in  which  he  was 
followed  by  Francia  Bigio.  Much  of  his  force  and  round- 
ness, as  well  as  the  charming  taste  which  characterises  him, 
is  traceable  to  the  influence  of  Leonardo,  Fra  Bartolommeo 
possessed  an  exquisite  sense  of  grace  and  beauty ;  his  com- 
positions are  dignified  and  symmetrical,  and  his  draperies 
have  much  grandeur  of  lines.  In  this  may  be  seen  a  cor- 
roboration of  Yasari's  assertion  that  he  was  the  first  who 
used  a  wooden-lay  figure  with  joints,  those  previously  intro- 
duced by  Lorenzo  di  Credi  and  Leonardo  having  been  of 
plaster.  His  landscape  backgrounds  are  harmonious  and 
poetic,  yet  true  to  nature,  showing  a  great  advance  in  tiiis 
respect  upon  previous  painters.t  But  the  circle  in  which  he 
knoved  was  limited,  and  in  the  conception  of  grand  religious 
subjects  he  neither  reaches  that  power  of  conception  nor 
intensity  of  feeling  which  belongs  to  the  highest  walk  of  art. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  family  of  ^a  B<xrtQlommeo,  and  a  chronological 
list  of  his  works,  see  Milanesi's  commentary  on  the  life  of  the  painter  io 
Sansoni's  *  Vasari,*  vol.  ir. 

t  See  Gilbert's  <  Landscape  in  Art,'  p.  246. 
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HiB  favourite  compositions  are  generally  simple  Madonnas, 
snrronnded  by  Angels,  but  he  renders  them  imposing  by 
splendid  architecture  and  a  skilful  disposition  of  the  groups. 
In  these  pictures  he  delights  to  introduce  boy-angels,  some- 
times seated  and  playing  on  instruments,  sometimes  hovering 
around  the  Yirgin,  supporting  her  mantle,  or  the  canopy 
of  the  throne  itself.  The  youthful  feelings  of  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo  were  strongly  enlisted  in  the  doctrines  of  Savonarola, 
to  whom  he  was  much  attached ;  and  the  fate  of  the  great 
Reformer  in  1498  is  belieyed  to  have  led  to  his  entering 
the  Dominican  order  in  1600  in  the  Convent  of  S.  Domenico, 
at  Prato.  He  was  then  already  distinguished  as  a  painter,  for 
from  1498  to  1499  he  laboured  at  his  first  work  of  import- 
ance— a  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment,  in  the  Hospital  of 
S.  Maria  Nuova,  Florence  (see  woodcut).  Here  he  appears 
as  the  diligent  student  of  the  finest  qualities  of  the  art  of 
MoMLcdo^  as  the  worthy  follower  of  Leonardo's  *^  modem 
manner,"  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  composition,  the 
arrangement  of  which  evidently  influenced  the  design  of 
the  '  Disputa,'  as  the  precursor  of  JSopAoeZ.  The  lower  part 
of  this  fresco  is  known  to  have  been  completed  by  MarioUo 
Albertinelli.  It  was  detached  from  the  wall,  and  placed  in  an 
open  court  of  the  Hospital,  where  it  was  fast  perishing.  It 
has  now  been  transferred  to  canvas,  but  not  before  the 
lower  part  had  been  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  is  in  the 
collection  of  pictures  belonging  to  the  hospital. 

After  the  entry  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  into  the  Convent  of 
S.  Marco  some  years  seem  to  have  elapsed  without  any 
recorded  exercise  of  his  brush — a  fact  attributed  partly  to  his 
new  vocation.*  The  revival  of  his  pictorial  activity  was 
simultaneous  with  the  reputation  of  L€onardo*B  and  Michael 
Angeh's  cartoons  for  the  Council  Hall,  which  doubtless  pene- 
trated the  convent  walls,  and  also  with  the  arrival  of  the 

*  It  has  been  ascertained  that  th^  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  was 
undertaken  after  the  execution  of  Savonarola.  The  interval  of  inactirity 
cannot  therefore  be  ascribed  to  his  grief  for  the  fate  of  his  friend,  and  as 
little  to  the  supposed  condemnation  of  art  on  the  part  of  the  Reformer, 
who,  though  he  is  reported  to  have  inveighed  against  nudities,  is  now 
known  to  have  encouraged  the  practice  of  art  in  his  convent  ^'  as  a  better 
resooioe  tbao  that  of  mendicancy.* 
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youthfol  Baphad,  who  came  to  Florence  in  1504.  No  master 
competed  more  nnmeronsly  or  more  gracefully  with  that 
great  painter  in  suhjects  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  than  Fra 
Bariolommeo.  Beantifiil  specimens  of  the  first  resumption,  as 
it  is  believed,  of  his  pencil,  are  seen  in  minute  oil-paintings, 
but  a  few  inches  high,  in  the  IJffizi — originally  the  outer 
and  inner  sides  of  shutters  to  a  shrine — ^representing  the 
Nativity  and  the  Presentation,  and  the  two  parts  of  Ihe 
Annunciation;  the  last-named  in  chiarosouro.  To  this 
time,  also,  belongs  the  Vision  of  St.  Bernard,  now  in  the 
Florence  Academy,  which,  though  seen  to  disadvantage 
under  the  usual  conditions  of  injury  and  restoration,  is  in- 
teresting to  compare  with  the  same  subject  by  Filijfpino  lAppi 
in  the  Badia.  Another  masterpiece  of  the  same  time  shows 
the  influence  of  Fra  Angelico*B  works  in  the  same  convent — 
the  subject  being  the  Pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Emmaus,  in 
a  lunette  above  the  refectory  door,  where  he  directly  imitates 
the  composition  and  emulates  the  spiritual  feeling  of  his 
predecessor.* 

In  1508  Fra  Bartolommeo  undertook  a  journey  to  Venice, 
where  the  admiration  of  his  art  was  acknowledged  by  a 
oonmiission  from  the  monks  of  Murano  for  an  altar-piece. 
This  represented  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity  surrounded 
by  Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  and  adored  below  by  the  Mag- 
dalen and  St.  Catherine  of  Siena.  The  picture  is  no  longer 
at  S.  Eomano,  but  in  the  Pinacoteca.  By  this  time — 1509 
— ^the  painter  and  Mariotto  AlberiinelUy  his  early  friend, 
had  entered  into  a  formal  partnership  of  art ;  not  a  rare 
arrangement  at  a  time  when  every  great  master  had  his 
scholars  or  inferior  collaborators  in  the  necessary  laboiu* 
of  large  works.  This  partnership  continued  harmoniously, 
lasting  till  1512.  Some  of  the  pictures  in  which  the  hands  of 
both  are  apparent,  have  the  monogram  of  a  cross,  for  the  Con- 
vent of  S.  Mark,  with  two  interlaced  rings  for  the  two  artists. 
In  the  same  year — 1509 — an  altar-piece  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Sanctuary,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lucca,  was  produced.  It  repre- 
sents the  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned,  with  two  Angels  floating 

*  Published  in  chromolithography  hj  the  Arundel  Society. 
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above  holding  the  Oiown  and  Veil  oyer  her  head,  and  the 
Baptist  and  St.  Stephen  on  either  side.  This  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  master.  To  this  period  also  belongs 
the  Virgin  and  Child  between  fonr  Saints,  in  the  church  of 
S.  Marco,  Florence,  which  is  much  darkened  and  injured,  but 
highly  Baphaelesque  in  feeling.*  The  small  Holy  Family 
(see  woodcut)  now  at  Panshanger,  an  exquisite  specimen  of 
the  painter's  grace,  is  also  of  that  time.  A  '  Marriage  of  St 
Catherine,'  dated  1511,  and  signed  in  a  form  usual  with 
the  FraUy  ^*  Orate  pro  pictore  Bartholome  Floree  or.  pne." 
(ordinis  prsBdicatoris),  is  now  in  the  LouTre.  The  painter 
liere  assumes  a  more  vigorous  and  masculine  character,  for, 
while  the  Madonna  is  of  the  gentlest  type,  the  Saints  are  more 
stem  than  before,  his  drapery  larger,  and  his  foreshortening 
more  skilful.  A  weak  repetition  of  this  altar-piece,  by  the 
hand  of  his  assistant,  Fra  FcLolino  of  Fistoia,  is  in  the 
Florence  Academy.  A  grand  Madonna  and  Child,  with  two 
Saints,  in  the  church  of  S.  Caterina  at  Pisa,  appertains,  like 
the  foregoing,  to  the  period  of  the  partnership  with  MarioUOj 
and  bears  the  monogram  of  the  cross  and  two  rings.  This 
picture  has  been  much  repainted,  having  been  injured  by  fire 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is,  moreover,  placed  in  so  bad 
a  light  over  an  altar  that  it  can  with  difBculty  be  seen. 
But  his  grandest  creation,  in  company  with  MarioUo,  is  the 
Marriage  of  the  two  SS.  Catherine,  with  the  date  1512,  now 
in  the  Pitti  (see  woodcut),  in  which  his  stately,  symmetrical, 
and  pyramidal  form  of  composition  is  combined,  in  the 
figures  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  and  Angels,  with  the 
most  flowing  and  sprightly  grace.  Unfortunately  the  colours 
in  it  have  become  heavy  and  black.  Of  the  same  class  of 
grandeur  is  an  unfinished  altar-piece,  called  a  *  Concezione,' 
in  the  Uffizi,  representing  the  patron  saints  of  Florence,  of 
which  little  more  than  the  outlines  and  preparations  in  brown 
are  given,  but  showing  a  force  of  hand  inferior  to  no  other 
painter.  It  was  intended  for  that  same  council  chamber  in 
the  Palazzo  Yecchio  for  which  Leonardo  and  Michael  Angdo 
had  laboured,  though  by  a  singular  fatality  all  three  masters 

*  According  to  Vasnri,  mistakea  for  a  Raphael  by  Pittro  da  Ooriona, 
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failed  to  fulfil  their  task.  The  incomplete  state  of  this  work 
is  attributable  partly  to  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership 
with  Mcaiotto^  and  also  to  intervals  of  bad  health.  It  was 
in  1514  that  the  FrcUe  removed  for  change  of  air  to  the 
country  hospital  belonging  to  the  Dominicans,  at  Pian  di 
Mugnone.  Here  he  exercised  his  brush  in  various  fresco 
works,  one  alone  of  which,  a  Madonna  and  Child  of  in- 
finite grace,  and  recalling  the  'Madonna  della  Sedia,'  has 
survived.  This  composition,  with  slight  alterations,  he 
repeated  in  the  Cappella  del  Giovanato  in  S.  Marco,  which 
through  many  injuries,  still  shows  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
types.  The  '  Madonna  of  the  Hermitage '  at  St.  Petersburg 
is  another  version  of  this  composition,  with  the  addition  of 
four  winged  Amorini,  but  restorations  have  rendered  it  very 
opaque.  Whether  the  Frate's  visit  to  Home  was  previous  to 
this  country  sojourn  remains  uncertain.  It  appears  probable 
that  it  took  place  after  1514,  the  object  of  it  being  stated  to 
have  been  a  desire  to  see  the  works  of  Mi<Jiael  Angelo  and 
Baphiely  the  last-named  master  being  still  living.  He  there 
commenced  the  figures  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul ;  but 
being,  it  is  supposed,  overtaken  by  illness,  he  left  one  of  the 
figures  (St.  Peter)  to  be  completed  by  the  hand  of  ItaphaelJ'^ 
Both  are  in  the  Quirinal. 

In  1515  Fra  Bartohmmeo  was  in  the  full  exercise  of  his 
brush.  To  this  time  belongs  his  largest  work,  the  '  Madonna 
della  Misericordia,'  formerly  in  the  church  of  S.  Bomano,  but 
now  in  the  public  gallery,  at  Lucca,  where  the  Virgin  stands 
alone  on  a  pedestal,  looking  up  to  the  Glorified  Bedeemer 
above,  while  she  intercedes  for  the  numerous  worshippers — 
forty- four  in  number — gathered  beneath  her  mantle.  These 

*  '^  Of  the  two  Aposties  the  head  and  hands  of  St.  Peter  are  evidently 
by  £apha^,  and  those  portions  are  much  more  solid  than  the  flesh  tints  in 
St.  Pan!.  .  .  .  Baphcuiy  who  must  have  found  it  difBcnlt  in  the  midst  of 
his  avocations  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  his  friend,  evidently  executed  his 
task  in  haste,  but,  far  from  being  disadvantageons,  this  has  afforded  a 
striking  proof  of  his  mastery  in  the  management  of  oil  coloars.  .  .  .  The 
execution  is  as  bold  as  that  of  the  later  Venetians.  Had  Raphael  oftener 
executed  oil-paintings  entirely  with  his  own  hand  in  his  later  time,  we 
should,  no  doubt,  have  seen  a  more  obYious  result  of  that  dexterity  which 
his  practice  in  fresco  and  knowledge  of  form  must  hare  given  him." 
*Bfaterials  for  the  History  of  Oil  Painting,  ov  Sir  C.  L.  EastMe,  vol.  ii. 
p.  186. 
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fignres  indnde  indiTiduals  of  every  daBS — rthe  noble,  the 
ecclesiastic,  the  aged,  the  youthful — ^with  groups  of  women  and 
children  of  great  beauty,  of  one  of  which  our  woodcut  gives 
a  specimen.  This  work,  with  those  already  mentioned  in  the 
public  gallery  and  in  the  church  of  S.  Martino,  render  Lucca 
a  place  of  attraction  for  the  study  of  Fra  Bartohmmeo,  The  . 
'  Mddouna  della  Misericordia '  has,  however,  been  reduced  by 
injury  and  restoration  to  a  state  which  scarcely  justifies  its 
great  reputation.  The  small  picture  of  the  Annunciation  in 
the  Louvre  belongs  to  the  same  mature  period ;  also  the  two 
prophets  Isaiah  and  Job,  the  last  the  least  attractive ; 
and  a  spirited  sketch  of  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity, 
with  two  Angels,  in  the  Uffizi.  Among  the  varied  examples 
of  the  Frate*B  power  in  the  Pitti,  are  the  grandly-draped  and 
celebrated  colossal  figure  of  St.  Mark  (see  woodcut),  the  eyes 
of  which  have  been  injudiciously  touched  by  a  restorer ;  the 
so-called  'Salvator  Mundi,'  or  the  Eesurrection  of  Our 
Lord,  with  foiyr  dignified  figures  of  the  Evangelists:  the 
large  ^  Madonna  del  Baldacchino,'  a  cold  picture,  in  which, 
as  in  several  of  his  works,  the  painter,  in  aiming  at  a 
Leonardesque  force,  was  betrayed  into  blackness ;  a  '  Pieta  ' 
which,  although  greatly  injured,  retains  an  imperishable 
beauty,  pathos,  and  power  of  drawing,  marking  it  as  the 
highest  realisation  of  the  art  of  the  cinque-cento  ;  and  lastly, 
a  small  Holy  Family.  The  Frate  also  is  known  to  have 
executed  a  Holy  Family  for  Agnolo  Doni,  supposed  to  be 
the  oce  now  existing  in  the  Corsini  Palace  at  Kome,  with  a 
charming  landscape. 

Few  pictures  give  a  finer  idea  of  the  master  than  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  now  in  the  Vienna  picture 
Gallery,  with  the  figure  of  Simeon  standing  with  unparalleled 
dignity  (see  woodcut).  The  shortness  of  the  figures  is, 
however,  a  defect,  and  the  picture  has  been  deprived  of  its 
harmonious  colouring  by  over-cleaning.  The  Assimiption 
was  a]8o  a  favourite  subject  with  the  master ;  a  fine  example, 
formerly  at  Prato,  is  now  in  the  great  saloon  of  the  Naples 
Museum.  Another  has  been  for  centuries  at  Besangon. 
These  complete  his  larger  works.  Sketches  and  school 
paintings,  the  latter  bearing  partly  the  stamp  of  MarioUo 
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AJbertinelli,  partly  that  of  Fra  PaolinOf  are  scattered  in 
yariouB  collections.*  Finally,  five  of  the  eight  portraits  of 
Dominican  friars  in  lunettes,  in  the  lower  dormitory  of  the 
convent  of  S.  Mark  (Florence),  though  much  injured,  one  of 
them  eyen  with  bayonet  thrusts,  are  genuine  examples  of  his 
hand. 

Fra  Bartohmmeo  died  at  Florence  in  1517,  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-two. 

Mariotto  AlbertinelUy  already  mentioned  as  the  early  com- 
rade and  subsequently  the  partner  of  Fra  Bartohmmeo,  was 
bom  in  1474.  It  has  rarely  occurred  that  a  painter  has  so 
entirely  taken  on  himself  the  manner  of  another.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  same  standards  of  art  and  used  the  same 
technical  processes  as  his  friend.  He  closely  imitated  his 
feeling,  and  worked  upon  his  designs;  so  that  there  is 
no  wonder  he  was  called  in  his  own  time  a  second  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  and  that  connoisseurs  haye  since  differed  as  to 
which  part  of  a  conjointly  executed  picture  belongs  to  him. 
It  is  only  when  Mariotto  stands  alone  tliat  the  less  pure 
feeling  which  pervades  his  works  is  apparent.  And  this 
even  cannot  be  said  of  his  masterpiece— the  Visitation — in 
the  TJffizi  (see  woodcut).  This  picture  was  painted  in  1503, 
before  the  Frate  had  resumed  the  brush.  The  arrangement 
of  the  two  figures  is  natural  and  noble,  the  drawing  and 
expression  excellent,  while  the  colouring  vies  in  mastery 
with  the  best  works  of  the  period. 

A  circular  Holy  Family  by  him,  in  the  Pitti,  of  brilliant 
colouring,  recalls  the  qualities  both  of  Leonardo  and  Lorenzo 
di  Oredi.  A  picture  (signed  and  dated  1506),  now  in  the 
Louvre,  of  the  Madonna  standing  on  a  pedestal  with  the  Child 
in  her  arms,  giving  the  benediction  to  SS.  Jerome  and  ZenoHo, 
is  full  of  fine  feeling.^  An  Annunciation  by  Mariotto,  in  the 
Accademia  at  Florence,  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  various 
experiments  on  his  part  to  obtain  effects  of  light  and  shade. 

*  In  the  Borghese,  Sciarra,  and  Colonna  Collections  at  Rome,  in  the 
Vienna  salleiy,  in  that  of  Geneva  and  elsewhere,  there  are  pictaree  ascribed 
to  Ihz  SartolommeOy  which  were  partly  ezecated  by  Mariotto  AlbertineUi. 
That  in  the  Sciarra  Gallery  is  an  inferior  work  by  him. 

t  A  second  picture  in  the  Louvre — Christ  appearing  to  the  Magdalen — 
attributed  to  Atbertinelli^  is  more  probably  by  Fra  Bartolommm. 
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He  also  is  known  to  liare  devoted  much  time  in  the  en- 
deavour  to  improye  oi3  mediums,  with  a  view  of  prodncing 
the  ntmost  possible  force  and  relief — ^the  taste  which  Leo- 
nardo had  introduced.  This  aim  may  account  for  a  lucidity 
and  brilliancy  of  colour  in  portions  of  his  last-named  work 
which  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  his  distinctiye  features, 
while  other  parts  have  so  blackened*  as  to  throw  the  picture 
out  of  harmony.  Of  this  defect  an  enthroned  Madonna  with 
two  kneeling  Saints,  also  in  the  Accademia,  is  an  example. 
A  *  Trinity '  in  the  same  collection  is  powerful  in  colour  and 
finely  modeled.  Two  small  and  beautiful  pictures  at  Castle 
Howard — ^the  Fall,  and  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac — which  have 
borne  successively  the  names  of  Baphael  and  Francia^  are 
now  pronounced  to  be  first-rate  speoimenB  of  Mariotto^B 
rivalship  with  Fra  Bartolommeo,  An  Assumption  in  the 
Berlin  Museum,  a  joint  production  with  the  Fr^Ue,  is  an 
instance  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  their  respective 
hands.  The  opinion  that  the  lower  part  was  attributable  to 
Albertinelli,  and  the  upper  to  the  Fraie,  which  had  long 
prevailed,  has  now  been  with  probable  justice  reversed  by 
Dr.  Waagen.f  An  Annunciation  at  Munich  with  SS.  Sebas- 
tian and  Ottillia,  with  much  of  the  pious  sentiment  of  his 
friend  and  partner,  is  exclusively  his  own  fine  work,  but  has 
been  much  repainted.  In  the  Manfrediui  collection,  be- 
longing to  the  Seminario  Patriarcale  at  Venice,  there  is  a 
*  Deposition  from  the  Gross'  by  him. 

Like  Fra  Bartolommeo^  AlberHneUi  occasionally  painted 
small  pictures  in  oil,  almost  with  the  minuteness  of  a  minia- 
ture. A  beautiful  example  is  in  the  Poldi-PezzoH  collection 
at  MUan — a  triptych  with  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the 
centre,  SS.  Catherine  and  Barbara  on  the  inner  sides  of  the 
wings,  and  the  Annunciation  in  grisaille  on  the  outer,  dated 
1600,  quite  Flemish  in  character,  j;    Albertinelli  is  seen  as  a 

*  Probably,  as  in  the  case  of  JFYxi  Bartokmmeo,  from  the  lue  of  printera' 
ink  and  bone-black,  see  ante,  p.  445, 

t  See  Catalogne  of  Berlin  Mosenm. 

X  Thia  triptych  was,  at  one  time,  attributed  to  Baplu/dy  and  by  Cnywe 
and  Cayalcaflelle  to  Fra  Bartolommeo,  The  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
a  picture  formerly  in  the  possession  of  a  Roman  dealer,  ascribed  by  tke 
«ame  writers  to  iapha^  is  a  yonthftil  work  by  AlbertineUC 
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fresoo  painter  in  a  *  Cmcifixion,'  signed  and  dated,  at  the 
Certosa  near  Florence. 

According  to  Vasari,  AlbertineUi  was  at  one  time  so  dis- 
gusted with  the  life  of  an  artist  that  he  took  to  keeping  a 
tavern,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  criticism,  and 
hearing  "  no  more  of  muscles,  foreshortenings,  and  perspec- 
tive." This  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  on  the  dissolution 
of  his  partnership  with  the  Frate.  That  dissolution,  however, 
neither  weakened  their  friendship,  nor  the  tavern  life  his 
love  for  art.  He  is  known  to  have  resumed  the  brush,  and 
to  have  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  whence  he  returned  to 
Florence  suffering  from  an  illness  which  ended  his  life  in 
1516. 

Another  coadjutor  of  Fra  Bartohmmeo  of  an  inferior 
class  was  Fra  Faolino  da  Pistoia,  (b.  1490 — d.  1547) — subse* 
quentlj  a  Dominican  monk  in  S.  Marco.  His  works  bear 
that  superficial  resemblance  to  Fra  Bartohmmeo  which 
have  led  to  their  being  cataloged  in  some  gallerios  imder 
his  name.  This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he 
inherited  drawings  and  designs  by  his  master,  and  worked 
them  up  into  pictures.  The  'Piet^'  in  the  Accademia, 
Florence,  already  referred  to,  and  an  'Assumption  of  the 
Virgin '  in  the  same  collection,  and  various  altar-pieces  in 
Pistoia,  are  examples.  A '  Crucifixion '  by  him  in  the  church 
of  S.  Spirito  at  Siena  long  bore  the  name  of  Fra  Barto^ 
lommeo,  of  whom  it  exaggerates  the  forms  and  vulgarises 
the  sentiment  (see  woodcut). 

After  the  death  of  Fra  Faolino  the  designs  of  the  greater 
master  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Dominican  nun,  Flautilla  Nelli, 
who  also  traded  upon  them  in  a  feeble  and  sentimental  style. 

There  are  works  by  the  Frate,  as  well  as  by  AlbertineUi — 
or  perhaps  by  both — which  bear  Evidence  of  the  assisting 
hand  of  Bugiardini  and  of  Francia  Bigio,  who,  with  Innocenzo 
da  Imola  and  Pontormo,  were  scholars  in  the  atelier  of 
AlbertineUi. 

It  must  here  be  remembered  that  it  requires  all  the  pre- 
sent advance  in  connoisseurship  to  discriminate  the  work  of 
artists  who  painted  after  a  joint-stock  fashion,  not  only  in 
the  same  atelier,  but  on  the  same  picture.  For  it  is  a  patent 
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faot,  that  when  the  art  of  Italian  painting  was  at  its  highest 
elevation,  it  partook  of  all  the  commercial  conditions  of 
trade.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  the  greater  names, 
those  of  the  head  partners,  which  haye  snrviyed,  should 
have  been  appropriated  for  every  picture  which  bears  the 
character  of  the  firm. 

Qifdiano  Bugiardini,  (b.  1475 — d.  1554)  stadied  in  the 
garden  of  the  Medici,  where  he  became  tiiie  friend  of  the 
yonthfnl  Michad  Angeh,  He  attained  no  great  excellence, 
but  so  far  caught  feebly  and  superficially  the  character  of  the 
great  period  that  his  works,  in  times  when  a  great  master's 
name  was  given  to  all  who  imitated  his  style  or  borrowed  his 
designs,  have  been  catalogaed  in  galleries  nnder  the  highest 
designations.  He  signs  himself  "  Jul.  Flor."  (Florentinus) ; 
and  this,  with  the  help  of  a  Michaelangelesque  design,  has 
been  twisted  into  '*  JuL  Bo.,"  or  Oiulio  Bamano.  His  figures 
are  short ;  his  heads  of  infants  over  large ;  the  mouth,  in 
all,  wide,  and  with  heavy  up{^  lip.  There  are  a  Madonna 
and  Child  by  him  in  the  Uffizi  ;  a  Marriage  of  St.  Gath%rine, 
and  two  others,  in  the  public  gallery  of  Bologna;  a 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  signed,  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria 
delle  Orazio  at  Milan,  ignorantly  ascribed  to  a  painter 
named  d^Adda,  of  whom  no  traces  have  been  found ;  and 
a  Nativity  at  Berlin  with  four  Saints.  His  most  important 
work  is  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine,  in  the  Cappella 
BuceUai  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Novella,  Florence, 
of  which  the  composition  is  assigned  to  Michael  Angdo. 
A  picture  in  the  Vienna  Gallery  representing  the  Abduction 
of  Dinah,  is  stated  by  Yasari  to  be  the  joint  production  of 
Bugiardini  and  Fra  Bartolommeo, 

Francesco  di  Oristoforo  Bigi,  commonly  called  Franda 
Bigio*  (b.  1482 — d.  1524)  is  a  master  who  shows  the  same 
floating  influences  of  the  day.  He  studied  under  Mariotto 
AJbertinelli,  and  was  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  In  a  Cassone  picture  in  the  Uflizi,  representing  the 
Temple  of  Hercules,  he  introduces  a  number  of  small  figures 

*  Hifl  signature  on  a  pictare  in  the  National  Gallery  is  FRA  C  P — 
i.e.,  *  Franciscus  Christopheri  pinzit '  He  was  the  son  of  a  weaver  of  Milan, 
called  Cristofano  di  Francesco  d'Antonio. 
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in  yarions  ooBtames,  some  of  wliich  he  appears  to  have 
borrowed  from  Albert  Durer's  engrayings.  Bj  him,  in  the 
same  collection,  is  a  Virgin  and  Ohild  between  the  Baptist 
and  Job ;  in  the  Pitti,  a  ^  Calumny  of  Apelles ; '  and  in  the 
Turin  Grallery,  an  Annunciation,  with  the  First  Person  of 
the  Trinity,  accompanied  by  Angels,  and  an  architectural 
background.  Andrea  del  Sarto  having  been  called  away  to 
France  while  painting  the  celebrated  series  of  frescoes  in 
the  cloisters  of  the  Scalzi  at  Florence,  Francia  Bigio  was 
invited  to  continue  it,  and  before  Andrea*^  return,  executed 
two  subjects — ^the  Baptist  receiving  the  Blessing  of  his 
Parents  before  his  departure,  a  simple  but  very  pleasing 
composition,  and  his  first  Meeting  with  the  youthf  al  Christ 
in  the  wilderness.  In  the  court  of  the  church  of  the  SS. 
Annunziata  he  painted  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin.  The 
monks  uncovered  this  work  before  it  was  finished,  which 
so  enraged  the  artist  that  he  gave  the  head  of  the  Virgin 
some  blows  with  a  hammer,  the  traces  of  which  still  remain, 
and  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  destroying  the  whole. 
In  all  these  works  he  appears  as  a  successful  imitator  of 
his  friend  Andrea  del  Sarto.  The  '  Madonna  del  Pozzo,'  in 
the  tribune  of  the  Uffizi — a  pretty  picture,  still  catalogued 
as  a  Baphael — ^partakes  of  the  character  of  Francia  Bigio,  to 
whom  it  has  b^n  attributed. 

Francia  Bigio  also  gave  himself,  with  much  success,  to 
portrait  painting,  various  specimens  of  which  have  gone  by 
the  names  of  Baphael  and  Andrea  del  Sarto,  The  portrait 
of  a  young  man,  with  his  elbow  on  a  ledge  or  parapet,  in 
the  Louvre  (No.  372),  attributed  to  the  former,  is  now 
doubtfully  ascribed  to  Francia  Bigio,  but  is  more  probably 
by  Bidolfo  Qhirlandajo,  Other  portraits  put  the  questiou 
beyond  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  the  monogram  *<  F.  B."  and 
date  are  upon  them;  such  as  the  one  of  a  youth,  in  a 
black  cap  with  a  glove  in  his  right  hand,  in  the  Pitti ;  the 
half-length  of  the  gardener  of  Pier-Francesco  de'  Medici,  in 
the  state  drawing-room  at  Windsor  Castle,  ascribed  to 
Andrea  del  Sarto;  that  of  a  man  in  the  Berlin  Museum; 
and,  lastly,  an  excellent  example  in  the  National  Gallery  -a 
young  man  with  the  Cross  of  Malta  on  his  breast. 

3  c 
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Andrea  d^Agnolo,  called  Andrea  del  Sarto,*  &om  his  father  s 
trade  as  a  tailor,  was  bom  in  1486,  and  died  in  1531.  He 
represents  another  phase  of  mature  Florentine  art,  whicli  is 
marked  by  fine  colour,  a  splendid  execution  and  a  grand  air, 
though  devoid  of  the  earnestness  of  Fra  Bartohmmeo.  He 
rises  occasionally  to  great  dignity,  but  is  realistic  in  his 
types,  especially  in  his  female  heads,  which  are  merely  the 
generalisation  of  a  rather  ignoble  individual.  Andrea  dd 
Sarto  was  bred  in  the  school  of  Piero  di  Gosimoy  and  preserved 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  master  in  the  landscape 
backgrounds  of  his  small  pictures ;  but,  under  the  influence 
of  Leonardo  and  Michael  Angelo,  he  soon  overstepped  those 
limits.  While  the  delicate  modeling  and  chiaroscuro  of 
his  forms  in  his  best  examples,  and  his  '^  sfumato  "  manner 
recalls  Leonardo,  the  airiness  and  transparency  of  his  colour 
and  sense  of  atmosphere  go  beyond  Fra  Bartohmmeo  on  the 
road  to  Correggio.  In  the  realistic  qualities  of  art  he 
stands  on  high  ground ;  but  when  he  approaches  the  ideal 
and  profound,  he  assumes  a  stereotyped  expression. 

Like  other  great  Italian  painters,  Andrea  dd  Sarto  was  an 
accomplished  artist  at  a  very  early  ago.  His  precocity  was 
extraordinary.  He  was  scarcely  twenty  when  he  commenced 
the  beautiful  frescoes  in  the  entrance  court  of  the  Church 
of  the  8S.  Annunziata  (Florence),  which  are  among  the  finest 
of  his  productions.  It  is  known,  from  the*date  inscribed 
upon  the  last  of  them,  that  they  were  completed  in  1510. 
Alesso  BaMovinetti  had  sJready  commenced  the  series  by  his 
*  Nativity ; '  and  Cosimo  Bosadli  had  followed  him,  with  the 
subject  of  San  Filippo  BenizzL  entezing  the  order.  Andrea 
continued  the  history  of  this  Saint  in  five  compartments. 
These  compositions  are  in  some  parts  very  simple  and 
severe  in  execution,  but  have  an  expression  of  real  dignity 
which  is  rarely  found  in  his  other  works.  One  of  their 
peculiar  features  are  the  beautiful  landscape  backgrounds. 
The  fourth  picture  is  remarkable,  both  as  regards  its  com* 

**  His  family  name  was  not  Vcmnucc?it,  as  generally  assumed  by  writers 
on  art.  His  monogram  consists,  not  of  an  A  and  a  V  intertwined,  but  of 
two  A's,  for  Andrea  cTAgnolo,  See  Milanesi's  commentary  on  Andrea^s 
life,  Sansoni's  *  Vasari,*  vol.  v. 
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position  and  the  animation  with  whicli  the  story  is  told; 
it  represents  the  Death  of  the  Saint,  and  a  Boy  restored 
to  Life.  The  fifth  excels  in  the  harmony  of  its  light  and 
shade  and  colouring;  the  subject  is  Children  healed  by 
touching  the  Garment  of  the  Saint.  Some  time  later  Andrea 
painted,  in  the  same  court,  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  which 
is  one  of  those  stately  scones  with  which  Ohirlandajo  first 
invested  domestic  life,  and  which  are  peculiarly  Italian 
(see  woodcut).  The  most  developed  forms  and  prindples 
of  art  are  seen  in  this  wall-painting,  which  is  also  an  instance 
of  the  highest  level,  in  point  of  execution,  attained  by 
fresco.  Lideed,  the  decline  of  that  art  may  be  said  to  date 
from  a  system  which  substituted  an  over-variety  of  colour 
and  effect  for  the  severe  simplicity  of  each  transmitted 
from  Masacdo  to  Gkirlandajo,  In  an  Adoration  of  the 
Kings  in  the  same  court,  the  energy  of  the  male  figures 
seems  purposely  contrasted  with  the  staid  beauty  of  the 
women  in  the  last-mentioned  fresco.  Among  the  followers 
in  the  procession  are  portraits  of  contemporary  characters, 
with  that  of  the  painter  himself,  a  man  of  regular  features, 
but  with  that  absence  of  refinement  which  suggests  the  same 
absence  in  his  works.  These  frescoes  were  completed  in  1514. 
In  the  same  year  he  commenced  another  series  of  frescoes 
in  the  cloisters  of  the  company  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
called  the  Scalzi,  at  Florence,  which  occupied  him  for  several 
years.  All  those  now  remaining  are  in  chiaroscuro,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  some  allegorical  figures,  represent  the  history 
of  the  Saint*  Those  first  painted,  in  partnership  with 
Francia  Bigioy  were  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  the  Preaching  of 
John,  and  tiie  Baptism  of  the  People.  With  the  dry,  angular 
manner  of  the  old  school,  these  already  unite  pleasing  and 
correct  drawing,  and  dignity  of  character.  The  rest  of  these 
paintings  belong  to  a  later  period  of  the  artist's  practice, 
extending  to  1526,  and  are  of  unequal  merit.  The  last 
executed — the  Birth  of  the  Baptist — ^is,  however,  a  simple, 
effective  composition,  with  very  beautiful  figures.* 

*  ThausiDg  in  his  life  of  Albert  Durer  (vol.  2,  p.  87)  has  shown  that 
Andrea  dei  iktrto^  in  these  frescoes,  has  copied  whole  figures  from  that 
German  Master. 
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A  fresco  painted  bj  bim  in  1525,  in  the  great  doisters 
of  the  ohtiTch  of  the  SS.  Annimm'ata,  where,  in  the  entrance 
court,  lie  had  executed  his  first  wall-paintingg,  is  a  master- 
piece, and  one  of  the  most  admired  and  popular  works  of 
the  period.  It  is  a  lunette  over  a  door,  and  is  known  as 
the '  Madonna  del  Sacco,'  from  the  sack  on  which  Joseph 
leans,  seated  by  the  Virgin  and  Child — a  simple  compo- 
sition of  extreme  beauty  and  grand  effect,  unfortunately 
seriously  damaged  by  recent  restoration  (see  woodcut). 

But  before  we  pass  to  Andrea^B  easel-pictures  another  im- 
portant fresco  must  be  mentioned — ^that  in  the  refectory  of 
the  convent  of  S.  Salvi,  near  Florence,  representing  the  Last 
Supper,  which  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  in  1519.  In 
the  usual  arrangement  of  the  figures,  it  resembles  Leonardo 
da  Ftnet's  renowned  composition,  though  not  to  be  compared 
with  that  work  in  the  profound  conception  of  the  subject.  The 
division  of  the  groups  is  peculiar ;  the  single  figures  are  finely 
characterised,  having  the  aspect  of  portraits,  and  of  fine  colour. 

The  easel-pictures  by  Afkdrea  are  numerous.  They  are 
principally  confined  to  the  simple  circle  of  Madonnas, 
Holy  Families,  and  similar  subjects,  in  which  his  peculiar 
qualities  are  freely  developed.  Pictures  of  this  kind,  belong- 
ing to  his  early  time,  are  rare.  An  Annunciation,  which  ho 
painted  for  the  convent  of  S.  Gallo,  and  which  is  now  in  the 
Pitti  Palace,  shows  a  finer  and  deeper  earnestness  than  is 
usual  with  him.  In  some  of  his  works,  as  in  a  second 
Annunciation  in  the  Pitti  (No.  27),  the  influence  of  Miehad 
Angela  is  visible — an  influence  which  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  operated  favourably  on  the  style  of  Andrea.  The  most 
beautiful  example  of  the  artisfs  own  manner  is  the '  Madonna 
di  S.  Francesco,'  in  the  tribune  of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence. 
The  Virgin  with  the  Child  stands  on  a  low  altar,  sup- 
ported by  two  boy-angels;  St.  Francis  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  are  beside  her ;  the  *  expression  of  both  is 
serene  and  dignified.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  harmonious 
fusion  of  tones  in  which  the  outlines  of  this  work  are 
almost  obliterated.  Among  the  altar-pieces  now  in  the 
Pitti,  the  so-called  '  Disputa  della  SS.  Trinita '  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  exhibit  Andrea's  fine  sense  of  colour.     It  repre« 
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gents  a  group  of  mx  Samts.  St.  Augustm  is  speaking 
with  great  inspiration  of  manner ;  St.  Dominick  is  being 
conyinced  by  his  reason,  St.  Francis  by  his  heart;  St. 
Lawrence  is  looking  earnestly  out  of  the  picture ;  while 
St.  Sebastian  and  the  Magdalen  are  kneeling  in  front, 
devoutly  listening.  We  here  find  the  most  admirable  con- 
trasts of  action  and  expression,  combined  with  the  highest 
beauty  of  execution.  About  the  year  1516  Andrea  painted 
a  Dead  Christ  with  Angels,  which  made  its  way  to  the 
Court  of  Francis  I.  The  reception  of  this  work  led  to  the 
commission  of  a  Madonna  picture,  and  in  1518  the  painter 
was  induced  to  transfer  his  atelier  to  Paris.  Here  the  fine 
'  Charity,'  still  in  the  Louyze,  in  which  characteristics  of 
Michad  Angdo  are  perceptible,  was  executed ;  also  the  grand 
and  powerfully  coloured  'Fietii,'  in  the  picture  gallery  at 
Vienna.  It  is  beHeved  that  Andrea's  wife,  Lucretia  del 
Fede,  the  model  for  his  Madonnas,  but  not  a  desirable  help- 
mate in  other  respects,  whom  he  had  left  in  Florence, 
induced  him  to  ask  the  King  for  leave  of  absence.  This 
was  not  only  granted,  but  funds  for  the  purchase  of  works 
of  art  in  Italy  intrusted  to  him.  Andrea  is  stated  to  have 
squandered  the  money ;  at  all  events,  he  did  not  return  to 
Paris.  He  was  now  employed  in  Florence  by  Ottaviano  de' 
Medici,  in  conjunction  with  Franda  Bigio  and  Pantormo, 
to  decorate  the  country  palace  of  Poggio  a  Caiano ;  Andrea 
undertaking  the  subject  of  CfiBsar  receiving  Tribute.  This 
is  a  lively  and  picturesque  scene,  with  fine  buildings,  and 
with  CsBsar  seen  above  a  flight  of  steps  which  various 
figures  are  ascending,  bearing  their  tribute  of  animals  and 
birds — ^sheep,  parrots,  a  monkey,  <&c. 

The  two  small  pictures  from  the  life  of  Joseph,  with 
numerous  figures,  now  in  the  Pitti,  are  believed  to  belong  to 
1528,  and  are  choice  examples  of  his  art.  They  formed  part 
of  the  decoration  for  a  nuptial  apartment ;  the  other  portions 
being  painted  by  Crranacci,  Bacchiaccay  and  Pontormo.  Three 
equally  beautifal  works  by  Andrea,  representing  the  same 
subject,  are  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Cowper  at  Panshanger.* 

*  For  .1  cuioiii  historj  of  this  series,  see  Vasari's  '  Life  of  Pontormo. 
The  pictare  by  Bacchiaoca  is  now  in  the  Borghese  Gallery,  Rome. 
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A  Btoiy  told  of  Andrea  by  Yasari  worthily  succeeds  that 
of  his  dishonesty  to  Francis  L,  and  illnstiates  the  manners 
of  the  time.  The  celebrated  portrait  by  Baphad  of  Leo  X. 
between  the  two  Cardinals,  belonging  to  Ottayiano  de' 
Medici,  now  in  the  Pitti,  was  coyeted  by  a  Duke  of  Mantua, 
who  obtained  anthoriiy  from  Clement  Vll.  to  appropriate  it. 
Ottayiano,  howeyer,  was  not  inclined  to  part  with  so  fine  a 
work,  but  instead  of  disputing  the  point  with  his  Holiness 
he  met  force  with  frand,  and  employed  Andrea  to  make  a 
copy,  which  was  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua  as  the  oziginaL 
This  copy,  when  at  Mantoa,  deceiyed  eyen  Oiulio  Bonuxno, 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  execution  of  the  original.  It  has 
been  long  in  the  GkJlery  at  Naples,  and  has  giyen  rise 
to  much  altercation  as  to  which  is  the  original  picture. 
The  two  haye  not  yet  undergone  the  test  of  being  seen  side 
by  side;  meanwhile  modem  connoisseurship  detects  the 
hand  of  the  Florentine  master,  and  the  undefinable  some- 
thing which  tells  a  copy  £rom  an  original,  in  the  work  at 
Naples.  In  1524  Andrea  executed  the  fine  '  Piet^ '  now  in 
the  Pitti,  and  other  works  which  are  missing. 

In  later  years  Andrea^B  facility  of  brush  tempted  him  to 
increasing  mannerism  and  emptiness.  Works  by  him  of 
that  period  of  his  life  are  not  imcommon  in  collections,  and 
scarcely  a£fbrd  an  adequate  conception  of  his  powers.  A 
fine  portrait  of  a  young  man  by  Andrea,  in  the  National 
Glallery,  is  supposed,  but  erroneously,  to  be  his  own.  It 
shows  a  face  of  more  beauty  than  refinement.  A  genuine 
portrait  of  him — a  fragment  in  fresco — is  in  the  TJffizi. 

Jacopo  Oarrucci,  commonly  called  Pontormo  from  the  place 
of  his  birth  (b.  1494— d.  1557),  was  a  scholar  of  Andrea  dd 
Sarto,  He  was  employed  wi^  his  master  in  decorating  the 
outer  Court  of  the  SS.  Annunziata  at  Florence,  and  executed 
there  the  Visitation,  which,  for  the  grandeur  of  the  figures  and 
beauty  of  the  colouring,  is  worthy  of  Andrea  himself.  He 
painted  the  predella  of  an  Annimciation  by  Andrea,  now  in  the 
Pitti,  and  joined  him  in  the  decoratiye  works  which  hailed  the 
eleyation  of  Leo  X.  to  the  Papacy.  The  picture  by  him  in 
the  National  Gallery — '  Joseph  and  his  Kindred' — ^is  greatly 
extolled  by  Yasari,  who  declares  it  to  be  his  best.    Two  simi« 
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lar  subjects — ^for  whicli  lie  seems  to  have  liad  a  predilection 
— are  in  the  Fitti.  His  portraits  are  truthful  and  dignified. 
One  of  his  finest  is  that  of  a  Cardinal  in  the  Borghese  Palace 
(Borne),  there  ascribed  to  Baphael ;  another,  of  a  Medici, 
is  in  the  Uffizi.  An  excellent  likeness  of  Baccio  Bandinelli 
the  sculptor,  by  his  hand,  is  in  the  possession  of  Signer 
Morelli,  at  Milan.  The  full-length  portrait  of  a  boy  in  the 
National  Gallery,  of  great  delicacy  and  refinement,  is  attri- 
buted to  PorUormo.*  In  the.  Berlin  Museum  a  portrait  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto  is  ascribed  to  him.  His  works  often  pass 
under  the  name  of  his  master. 

Two  other  inferior  scholars  and  assistants  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto  were  Jacone  and  Domenico  Puligo.  Numerous  Holy 
Families  by  the  latter  are  seen  in  the  Borghese  and  Colonna 
FaUces  (Bome)  and  in  the  Fitti.  There  is  also  an  excellent 
portrait  by  him  in  Lord  Cowper's  collection  at  Fanshanger. 

OiovamhaUista,  son  of  Jacopo  di  Giiaspare,  known  as  il 
B0S8O,  and  Bo890  Fhrentino  from  his  birthplace,  was  bom  in 
1494,  and  died  in  France  in  1541.  He  was  employed  in 
the  court  of  the  SS.  Annunziata  with  Andrea  dd  Sarto  and 
other  artists  before-mentioned.  A  certain  fantastic  manner 
peculiar  to  this  painter  distinguishes  him  from  the  rest  of 
the  Florentines.  In  the  galleries  of  Florence,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Italy,  we  find  pictures  by  his  hand ;  upon  the  whole, 
however,  they  are  scarce  even  there.  A  large  Madonna 
with  Saints,  in  the  manner  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  is  in  the 
Fitti  Falace.  An  altar-piece — a  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
two  saints  and  two  boy-angels-— belongs  to  the  Hospital  of 
S.  Maria  Nuova  (Florence),  and  another,  with  the  Marriage 
of  the  Virgin,  is  in  the  church  of  S.  Loreozo.  11  Basso 
spent  the  most  active  period  of  his  life  in  France  (under 
the  name  of  Maiire  Boux),  in  the  service  of  Francis  I. 
superintending  the  establishments  of  the  Falace  at  Fontaine- 
bleau.  An  <  Entombment '  by  him  in  the  Louvre  is  coldly 
antique  and  very  mannered.  In  the  same  gallery  is  a  charm- 
ing little  picture  by  him,  formerly  attributed  to  Perino  del 

*  Si^or  Frizzoni  (L'Arte  Itdliana  nella  Galleria  Nazionale  di  Londra, 
p.  21)  attributes  this  portrait  to  Bronzino  ;  Dr.  Richter,  in  liis  notes  on 
the  National  Gallery,  to  ScUviatL 
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Yoga — ^the  rival  songs  of  the  Mnses  and  the  Pierides  on 
Mount  Parnassus. 

BiAolfo  Ohirlandajo  (b.  1483 ;  d.  1561)  was  the  son  of 
Damenico  Ohirlandajo,  who  was  his  first  master.  On  his 
father's  death  he  probably  passed  into  the  studio  of  Gron 
naccif  Domenico^s  fayourite  scholar,  and  gave  promise  of 
future  excellence  which  was  never  fulfilled.  Two  small 
pictures  in  the  Florence  Academy,  altogether  in  that  painter's 
manner,  are  ascribed  to  him.  He  seems  also  to  have  come 
under  the  influence  of  Piero  di  Cosimo^  as  especially  shown 
in  his  landscape  backgrounds.  Later,  when  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  formed  his  manner  upon  that  of  Leonardoj 
who  had  then  settled  in  Florence.  He  afterwards  imitated 
Fra  Bariolommeo,  and  even  Baphad,  in  his  children ;  but  he 
excites  no  strong  interest  in  any  form.  The  National 
GraUery  possesses  an  early  picture  by  him  in  his  Leonard- 
esque  manner,  much  praised  by  Yasari — *  The  Procession  to 
Calvary,'  formerly  in  the  Antinori  Palace  at  Florence.  Some 
of  the  heads  in  this  work  are  apparently  copied  or  imitated 
from  Leonardo.  To  the  same  period  belongs  an  attractive 
<  Annunciation '  in  the  Uffizi  (No.  1288),  there  attributed 
to  Leonardo  himself;  and  a  fine  portrcdt,  said  to  be  of 
Girolamo  Benivieni,  in  the  Torregiani  Palace  (Florence), 
also  ascribed  to  that  master.  A  Virgin  and  Child  mih 
St.  Elizabeth  and  the  little  St.  John,  in  the  Berlin  Museum^ 
shows  the  influence  of  Fra  Bariolommeo.  An  altar-piece  for- 
merly in  the  ^Conservatorio'  of  S.  Jacopo  di  Bipoli,  Florence, 
with  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  and  four  Saints,  life- 
size,  is  one  of  Bidolfo^s  best  works* ;  but  his  S.  Zenobio 
restoring  a  boy  to  life  (see  woodcut),  and  the  burial  of 
the  same  Saint,  in  the  Uffizi,  are  considered  his  masterpieces. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  force  of  colour  and  the 
fine  modeling  of  the  heads.  A  '  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  ' 
in  the  Louvre  is  an  early  and  not  attractive  work  by  him, 
executed  in  1504.  He  is  seen,  like  all  second-rate  masters, 
to  best  advantage  on  a  small  scale,  as  in  a  predella,  with 
five  subjects,  in  the  oratory  of  the  Bigallo  at  Florence. 

Bidolfo  Ohirlandajo  was  an  excellent  portrait-painter,  and 

*  This  pictuK  has  bccu  removed  to  a  conyent  of  ntuu  near  Florence. 
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many  of  his  works  of  this  class  pass  under  higher  names 
than  his  own.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  one  in  the 
Torregiani  collection  assigned  to  Leonardo.  Another  by  him 
in  the  Fitti,  of  a  jeweller  (No.  207),  is  attributed  to  the 
same  master,  and  the  portrait  of  a  lady  in  the  same  collection 
(No.  229),  is  doubtfully  given  to  Baphad,  There  is  also 
a  fine  portrait  by  him  in  the  Corsini  Palace  (Florence). 

Bidolfo  Ghirlandajo  was  the  friend  of  Bajphcbd,  and  of  the 
same  age.  His  industry  won  the  great  master's  confidence, 
who,  according  to  Yasari,  employed  him  to  fill  in  part  of 
the  blue  drapery  of  the  '  Belle  Jardiniere ; '  and  also  inyited 
him  to  come  to  Bome.  But  Bidolfo  understood  his  own 
merits  and  interests  better  than  to  leaye  Florence,  where 
there  was  an  immense  trade  in  artistic  work  to  meet  the 
demand  for  the  masquerades,  pageants,  and  other  festivities 
of  the  Eepublic,  and  for  the  weddings  and  funerals  of  the 
Medici.  These  transient  forms  of  art  all  contributed  to  that 
facility  and  convention  of  hand  and  composition  which,  from 
this  time,  began  to  usurp  in  Florence  the  thought  and 
reticence  of  the  older  masters. 

Paolo  Zacchia  (known  as  il  Vecchio  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  son)  a  native  of  Lucca,  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil 
of  Bidolfo  Ohirlandajo.  He  painted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  There  are  pictures  by  him  of  small  merit 
in  the  public  gallery  at  Lucca.  His  best  work  is  the  por- 
trait of  a  musician  in  the  Louvre.  His  son,  Lorenzo  di  Ferro 
Zacchia,  was  an  indifferent  painter  and  an  engraver. 
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BAPHABL.* 

It  has  been  customary  to  quote,  as  a  tribute  to  Baphael, 
a  rhapsody  on  the  part  of  Yasari,  which  from  the  very 

*  There  are  rerj  copious  matemis  for  the  life  of  Raphael,  The  most 
important  works  on  the  subject,  besides  the  biography  of  him  in  Vasari's 
Lives,  are :  Carlo  Fea, '  Notizie  intorno  fiaffaello  Sauzio  da  Urbino  ed  alcnne 
di  Ini  opere/  Roma,  1822 ;  L.  Pnngileone,  *  Elogio  storico  di  Rafl^.  Santi  da 
Urbino/  Urb.  1829;   Quatrem^re   de   Qnincy,  'Hist,   de   la   Vie   et  des 
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exaggeration  of  its  nature,  is  calcnlated  to  excite  sospioion 
of  itB  truth.  When  also  it  is  taken  into  account  that  to 
Vasari's  inaccurate  and  flippant  pen  are  owing  slandezB  on 
Baphad's  moral  character,  which  no  contemporary  writer 
among  the  many  who  deplored  his  loss  had  mentioned,  and 
which  modem  inyestigation  may  be  said  to  haye  refuted, 
we  may  omit  the  florid  paragraph  with  which  the  life  of 
this  great  man  was  introduced  in  a  former  edition.  There 
was  no  need  to  depreciate  other  painters  in  order  to  exalt 
Baphctd,  The  character  of  his  pencil,  its  versatility  and  its 
purity,  are  sufficient  signs  of  his  maryellous  endowments. 
No  master  has  left  so  many  works  of  the  highest  rank  in 
art ;  no  other  so  little  that  is  defectiye  or  unattractive.  He 
represents  a  purity  and  refinement  of  feeling  and  form  un* 
attained  before  and  tmequalled  since,  and  in  the  combination 
of  which,  with  power  of  hand  and  grasp  of  mind,  he  stands 
alone.  Yet  Baphael  may  be  said  not  to  have  been  so  new 
in  his  qualities  as  so  perfect.  He  was,  therefore,  not  a  master 
who  could  be  successfully  imitated.    He  possessed  those 

Ouvrages  de  Raphael,'  Paris,  1824,  2nd  edition,  1833,  translated  into 
Italian,  with  important  notes  as  *  Istoria  della  Vitae  delle  Opere  di  Kafiaello 
Sanzio  da  Urbino,  del  S.  Quatrem^re,  &c.,  voltata  in  Italiano,  corretta, 
illnstrata  ed  ampliata  per  cura  di  Francesco  Longhena,*  Milano,  1829 ; 

*  Rafael  als  Mensch  und  Kiinstler,  Ton  G.  K.  Nagler,  Monchen,'  1836,  a 
compilation ;  others  by  Braun,  Rehberg,  Gruyer,  &c. ;  J.  D.  Passavaiit, 
'  Rafael  von  Urbino  n.  sein  Vater  Giovanni  Santi,'  Leipzig,  1839,  2  vols, 
with  14  plates,  a  work  which  embraces,  with  critical  selection,  the 
previous  researches  and  explains  in  detail  the  works  of  the  great  painter ; 

*  Italienische  Forschnngen  von  C.  F.  von  Rnmohr,'  vol.  iii. ;  *  Beschreibung 
der  Stadt  Rom,'  &c. ;  Passavant, '  Kunstreise  durch  England  and  Belgien ; ' 
Crowe  and  Cavaloaselle,  *  Raphael :  his  life  and  works,'  2  vols.  Murray, 
1882;  Morelli,  *  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries,'  1883,  translated 
from  the  German  edition  published  in  1880,  in  which  the  critical  notice 
of  Raphael  is  the  most  important  modem  contribution  to  the  life  of  the 
painter ;  *  Rafael  und  Michelangelo,  von  Anton  Springer,'  Leipzig,  1878 ; 

*  Raphael  sa  vie,  et  son  oeuvre  et  son  temps,  par  Eugtee  Muntz,'  Paris, 
1881 ;  '  RafTaello '  di  Marco  Minghetti,  Bologna,  1885. 

Outlines  in  Landon's '  Vies  et  Oinvres,' &c. : — a  great  number,  but  unfor- 
tunately not  chosen  with  sufficient  discrimination ;  Bonnemuison, '  Suite 
d'etuaes  calqu^es  et  dessin^es  d'apr^s  cinq  tableaux  de  Raphael,'  Paris, 
1818 — very  useful  as  studies ;  *  The  works  of  Raphael  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Windsor,'  edited  by  C.  Ruland,  1876,  &c. 

Catalogues  of  the  Engravings  after  liaphaera  works ;  '  Nachrichten  von 
Kiinstlern  und  Kiinstsachen,'  vol.  ii.,  Leipzig,  1769,  p.  315,  &c. ;  'Cata- 
logue des  Estampes  gravies  d'aprte  Rafael,  par  Taurlscus  Euboeus'  (the 
Aicadian  designation  of  Count  Lepel),  Francfort  sur  le  M.,  1819,  &c. 
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evenly  balanced  and  exqiUBite  qualities  which  admit  not  of 
the  more,  and  yanish  with  the  less.  Just  what  he  deepest 
felt  and  best  ezecnted  in  his  chefs'^aBUvre  delights  ns: 
nothing  stronger,  nothing  weaker.  He  stood  exactly  on  that 
eminence  which  leads  downwards,  on  either  hand,  to  insi- 
pidity or  exaggeration.  His  refinement  became  weakness  in 
^me  of  his  foUowers — ^his  strength,  coarseness  in  others; 
BO  that  among  some  of  the  most  unattractive  mannerists 
may  be  quoted  several  who  attempted  to  walk  in  his  steps. 
As  compared  with  his  great  predecessors,  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
and  Michael  Angeloy  his  distinguishing  excellence  may  be 
summed  up  as  that  of  an  harmonious  beauty  of  expression, 
colour,  and  form ;  neither  so  thorough  in  execution  and 
modeling  as  the  first,  nor  so  original,  poworful,  and  subjec- 
tive as  the  second.  Like  the  other  greatest  masters  of  this 
zenith  of  art,  BaphaeTs  powers  and  activity  were  not  con- 
fined to  painting.  He  gave  designs  for  statues,  such  as 
those  of  Jonah  and  Elias  in  the  Chigi  chapel  in  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo  (Bome),  and  of  the  Boy  on  a  Dolphin.* 
Raphael  also  fills  an  important  place  as  an  architect,  and 
various  buildings  in  Eome  besides  St.  Peter*s  and  the  Villa 
Medici  are  connected  with  his  name.  Further,  by  the 
authority  of  Leo  X.,  he  commenced  the  investigation  and 
measurement  of  the  remains  of  ancient  Bome,  an  occupation 
interrapted  by  his  early  death. 

Baphael  Samio  was  bom  at  Urbino  on  Friday,  6th  April, 
148d,t  and  died  at  Bome  on  Good  Friday,  April  6th,  1520. 
He  was  the  son  of  Oiovanni  Santi,  a  painter  already  noticed, 
whose  name  latinised  into  SanciiuSf  was  in  the  son's  italian- 
ised  back  into  Sanzio.  He  lost  both  parents  before  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  after  which  he  was  protected  and 
assisted  by  his  maternal  uncle,  Simone  Ciarla.  Of  his  child- 
hood there  are  no  records.  He  probably  received  his  earliest 
impression  of  art  from  his  father,  but  was  too  young  at 

*  They  were  probably  modeled  and  executed  in  marble  by  Lorenzetto 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  *  Life  of  Raphael/  vol.  ii.  ch.  6. 

t  The  date  assigned  by  Vasari  to  RaphaeVA  birth  la  28th  March,  1483, 
and  this  date  has  been  generally  accepted ;  but  it  has  now  been  proved  to 
be  incorrect.  See  Alfredo  Reomont,  '  Arch.  Stor.  Ital.*  ▼,  ix.  part  3rd, 
1882,  p.  413. 
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the  time  of  Oiovanni  SantpB  death  to  haye  learnt  much 
from  him.  It  has  generally  been  assumed,  owing  to  the 
inaccurate  and  misleading  statements  of  Yasari,  that  Baphael 
was  taken  to  Peragia  by  his  fSather,  to  the  great  grief  of  his 
mother,  and  placed  in  the  school  of  Pentgino  in  1494,  when 
little  more  than  eleyen  years  old,  and  that  he  remained  there 
until  about  his  twentieth  year.  But  there  eidsts  documentary 
evidenoe  to  prove  that  Oiovanni  Santi  was  at  that  date  at 
Mantua,  that  his  wife  had  been  dead  for  about  three  years, 
and  that  until  the  end  of  1499  Perugino  was  not  residing 
permanently  in  Perugia,  and  was  consequently  not  likely  to 
have  opened  a  school  there,  being  engaged  up  to  that  time 
in  executing  works  at  Florence,  Yenioe,  and  other  cities.* 
Nor  had  Baphael  left  ITrbino,  his  name  appearing  with  that 
of  his  uncle,  Sitnone^  in  a  legalized  document  executed 
there  on  the  8rd  June,  1499,  by  which  he  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  his  step-mother,  Bemardina.  In  a  similar 
document  of  the  13th  May  in  the  following  year  he  is  repre- 
sented by  his  uncle,  and  consequently  appears  to  have  been 
absent  from  Urbincf  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  either 
at  the  end  of  1499  or  beginning  of  1500  he  went  to  Perugia. 
From  whom  then  did  he  receiye  his  first  artistic  education  ? 
Signor  Morelli  has  given  an  answer  to  the  question,! 
which  has  now  been  accepted  by  the  most  competent 
critics  as  removing  the  difficulties  hitherto  existing  on 
this  subject.  He  has  suggested,  and  has  supported  his 
suggestion  by  acute  criticism  and  substantial  evidence,  that 
Timoteo  Viti  was  RaphaeVa  first  master.  We  have  seen  that 
Timoteo  left  the  atelier  of  Francesco  Franda  *in  1495  §  for 
Urbino,  where  he  henceforth  resided.  He  was  then  twenty^ 
seven  years  of  age ;  Baphael  but  twelve.    It  is  known  tluit 

*  In  Jaimary,  1496,  when  Perugino  was  wanted  to  decorate  the  Canibio 
in  Perugia,  he  excused  himself  from  beginning  the  work  on  the  plea 
that  he  had  commissions  to  execute  at  Venice,  Fano,  and  Florence.  The 
Camblo  was  finished  at  the  end  of  1499,  or  beginning  of  1500.  See  Article 
by  Professor  Rossi  in  the  'Giornale  di  Emdizione  Artistica,'  vol.  iii.  1874. 

t  Muntz,  ^Rapliad,  sa  rie/  &c. ;  and  *  RafTaello/  by  Signor  MinghettL  It 
is  evident  that  Vasari*s  account  of  the  early  life  of  Baphad  is  a  series 
of  fables. 

X  See  his  *•  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries.* 

§  See  ante,  p.  371. 
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a  lostmg  friendship  was  formed  between  ihem.  To  aoeonnt 
for  a  marked  similarity  of  manner  between  his  earliest 
works  and  those  of  Timoteo,  Tasari  has  hazarded  the  state- 
ment that  the  boy  Bajphad,  who  was  just  beginning  to 
learn  the  rudiments  of  his  art,  was  the  master  of  a  man 
fifteen  years  his  senior  and  already  a  finished  painter  of 
repute!  Others  haye  explained  this  similarity  by  sug- 
gesting that  Timoteo,  when  with  Francia  at  Bologna,  had 
seen  works  by  Baphad  which  had  so  greatly  impressed 
him  that  he  abandoned  his  first  style  formed  upon  that 
of  Franciay  and  adopted  that  of  Baphciel.  But  consider- 
ing the  age  of  the  latter,  and  the  fact  that  no  picture 
by  him  was  seen,  or  could  possibly  haye  been  seen,  in 
Bologna  until  many  years  after  Timoteo  had  left  that  city, 
this  assumption  at  once  falls  to  the  ground.  And  how 
could  Baphad,  then  ten  or  twelye  years  of  age,  haye  had 
a  style  ?  What,  therefore,  more  probable  than  that  the  boy 
Baphad^  showing  a  strong  disposition  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father,  should  haye  been  placed  by  his 
guardian  under  a  master  who  had  already  attained  a  pro- 
ficiency and  had  acquired  reputation,  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, especially  as  at  that  time  there  was  no  other  painter 
of  any  note  at  Urbino  ?  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by 
the  eyidence  furnished  by  their  respectiye  works.  Timoteo 
VUrs  altar-piece  in  the  Brera  representing  the  Virgin  and 
Child  with  SS.  Grescentius  and  ¥italis*  must,  Signer  Morelli 
shows,  have  been  painted,  as  stated  by  Yasari,  soon  after  his 
return  to  Urbino  and  long  before  BaphaeFs  departure  for 
Perugia.  To  a  somewhat  later  period  Signer  Morelli  further 
assigns  the  painted  plates  in  the  Correr  Museum  at  Venice, 
which  he  attributes  to  Twioteoj\  These  works,  and  the 
second  altar-piece  in  the  Brera — representing  the  Annuncia- 
tion with  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and  Sebastian — and  the  St. 
Apollonia  in  the  Academy  at  Urbino,  he  compares  with  the 
earliest  known  pictures  and  drawings  by  Baphad,  such  as 
the  *  Vision  of  a  Knight,'  and  the  pen-and-ink  study  for  it,  in 
the  National  Gallery,  and  a  sketch  of  the  *  Two  Guards  at  the 

*  See  p.  871,  and  illvfttnitioD 
t  See  ante,  p.  873. 

3  D  2 
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Sepulchre,'  in  the  Oxford  collection.  He  points  out  that  in 
colonr,  in  the  expression  of  the  heads,  the  attitudes  of  the 
figures,  the  forms  of  the  hands,  the  folds  of  the  drapery,  and 
the  landscape,  they  recall  not  the  manner  of  Pentginoy  but 
that  of  Timoieo  Viti,*  They  prove,  consequently,  that  the 
teachings  of  the  latter  first  gave  a  bent  to  BaphaeTB  genius 
and  influenced  his  first  manner 

When,  therefore,  Baphad  left  XJrbino  for  Perugia  in 
1499  or  at  the  beginning  of  1500,  being  then  between 
sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  had  already  attained 
considerable  proficiency  in  his  art  under  the  tuition  of 
Timoieo  Vitiy  and  entered  the  atelier  of  Perugino  rather 
OS  an  assistant  than  as  a  pupil.  Of  his  works  before  he 
quitted  Urbino,  and  while  he  was  still  with  Timoieo  Ftit, 
few  are  known.  The  fresco  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  in  his 
father*s  house,  formerly  ascribed  to  him,  is  now  recognised, 
as  wo  have  stated,  to  be  the  work  of  Qiooanni  Santi  himself. 
A  circular  picture  of  a  Holy  Family  in  the  church  of  S. 
Andrea  at  Urbino,  also  claimed  as  an  early  work  ofBaphady 
is  partially  a  copy  by  an  unknown  hand  from  one  of  his  latest 
pictures.  But  the  St.  Michael  in  the  Louvre,  painted  for 
Dake  Guidobaldo  on  the  back  of  a  chess  or  draft-board  is 
included  by  Signor  Morelli  among  the  works  of  his  Urbino 
period.  The  youthful  figure  of  the  archangel,  clad  in 
Armour,  is  represented  treading  on  the  neck  of  the  dragon 
and  striking  at  it  with  his  sword.  In  the  dark  landscape 
are  seen  monsters  of  eveiy  kind,  condemned  souls  plagued 
by  demons,  and  a  burning  town,  according  to  the  8th  and  23rd 
books  of  Dante's  *  Inferno/  To  the  same  period  belongs  the 
above-mentioned  allegory  of  the  '  Vision  of  a  Enight,'  witli 
the  drawing  for  it,  with  punctured  outUnes  from  which  the 
picture  was  traced,  in  the  National  Gkdlery  (see  illustra- 
tion). This  little  picture,  of  exquisite  refinement  and  grace, 
represents  a  youth  in  armour,  lying  asleep  upon  his  shield 
under  a  laurel,  with  a  female  figure  on  either  side — the  one 
in  a  plain  purple  robe  is  offering  him  a  book  and  a  sword, 
the  other,  richly  dressed,  is  presenting  flowers  as  symbols  of 

*  *  Italian  Miuten.'  kc,  p.  309,  &c 
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the  pleasmes  of  life.*  Further  examples  of  BaphaeTB 
early  work  is  the  fine  study  of  a  female  head  and  bust  in  the 
Uffizi  collection  of  drawings,  and  of  the  two  guards  at  Oxford 
before  mentioned. 

According  to  Signer  Moielli  these  pictures  and  drawings 
show  unquestionably  the  teaching  and  influence  of  Timoteo 
ViU,  and  have  nothing  in  common  with  Penujfino,  With 
respect  to  the  *  Vision  of  a  Knight,'  he  obseryes  that  every 
connoisseur  recognises  in  *'the  nai'ye  drawing  for  it  the 
hand  of  a  boy,  of  great  genius,  no  doubt,  but  still  of  a  boy,*' 
and  that  it  is  reminiscent  of  Timoteo  Viti  in  the  landscape — 
so  unlike  Perugino's — in  the  fall  of  the  folds,  in  the  short 
dress  of  the  female  figures,  not  quite  reaching  the  ankles, 
in  the  kerchief  tied  round  their  heads  (a  head-dress  peculiar 
to  Timoieo^i  in  the  broad  and  somewhat  flat  hand  of  the 
sleeping  Enight,  and  in  the  roundish  form  of  head  in  the 
female  figure  with  the  sword.!  This  drawing  has  only  to 
be  compared  with  the  examples  we  haye  given  of  Tivfioteo'B 
works-- especially  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Crescen- 
tius  and  Vitalis  in  the  Brera — to  prove  his  influence  on 
the  youthful  Baphad.  Timoteo^B  manner  might  be  called 
<  Baphaelesque,'  were  he  not  the  teacher  and  BajpTutel  the 
pupil.  This  picture,  as  we  have  seen,  although  described 
by  Vasari  as  a  work  of  Timoteo,  long  passed  under  the  name 
of  Baphad, 

Beference  may  here  be  made  to  some  drawings  and 
sketches,  at  one  time  forming  part  of  a  volume  known  as 
<Baphael's  sketch-book,'  but  now  exhibited  singly  in  the 
Venice  Academy.  They  had  been  pasted  into  a  folio,  with 
numerous  other  drawings  by  the  old  masters,  early  in  this 
century  by  a  Milanese  painter  named  Bossi,  who  purchased 
them  from  a  lady  of  Parma.}    This  volume  appears  to  have 

*  EngrsTcd  by  L  Gruner. 

t  '  Italian  Masters  in  Qerman  Galleries,'  p.  320.  Signer  Morelli  calls 
particnlar  attention  to  the  form  of  the  little  toe  in  Raphaels  early- 
pictures — as  in  the '  Sposalizio '  in  the  Brera — which  corresponds  with  thnt 
in  Timoteo'a  works,  and  differs  from  that  in  SaphaeCs  later  prodnctions. 

X  The  volume  which  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Venice  Academy  if 
i  common  folio  such  as  is  used  by  collectors  to  contain  drawings.  A  label 
pasted  on  the  baclc  states  its  contents  to  be  drawings  by  Leonardo  da 
Vind.     It  was  Bossi  who  first  attributed  them  to  Raphael,    It  may, 
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passed  under  the  name  of  *  Baphael's  sketch-book/  and  on 
Bossi's  death  it  was  acquired  by  Count  Cicognara  for  the 
Venice  Academy,  of  which  he  was  then  the  Director.  It 
continued  to  be  known  by  the  name  which  Bossi  had  given 
it,  and  the  sketdhee  it  contained,  ^bocepted  without  fnrthez 
question  as  being  by  Baphaelf  have  famished  innumerable 
arguments  in  support  of  the  authenticity  of  works  attributed 
to  him,  and  of  other  matters  relating  to  him.  The  first  to 
subject  these  drawings  to  a  thorough  critical  examination 
and  analysis  was  Signer  Morelli,  whose  knowledge  and 
experience  on  such  matters  are  unequalled,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  two  only 
included  in  the  collection  are  by  Baphad^  and  that  thosi 
which  fonned  the  original  sketch-book  are  by  Pinturieehio, 
the  two  by  Baphael  being  apparently  studies  from 
Leonardo's  cartoon  of  the  battle  of  Anghieri.  As  his 
opinion  has  been  accepted  by  the  most  competent 
authorities,  we  shall  not  refer  to  the  so-called  ^Baphael's 
sketch-book'  in  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  any  work 
attributed  to  the  master.* 

Soon  after  Baphad  had  joined  Perugino  he  appears  to 
have  abandoned  the  manner  of  Timoteo  ViH  for  that  of  the 


howeyer,  be  argued  from  Bossi's  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  acquired  the  to-called  Baphaal  sketches,  that  they  were  bound  up 
in  a  small  volume,  which,  howerer,  has  not  been  preierved.  He  may 
have  transferred  them  with  others  to  the  folio  in  which  thej  came  to 
the  Academy,  but  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  thonld  hare  destroyed 
what  he  beliered  to  be  MaphaeCg  original  sketch-book.  A  certain  number 
(  ?  52)  are  upon  small  sheets  of  paper  of  the  same  size,  and  probably  once 
formed  part  of  a  book  containing  sketches,  studies,  and  copies  of  pictures ; 
but  of  this  book,  to  whomsoever  it  may  have  belonged,  there  b  no  trace. 
Others  ore  upon  paper  of  different  shapes,  make,  and  qualitr,  and  some 
much  larger,  as  the  drawing  for  the  so-called  Raphael  puroiased  by  the 
Louvre  from  the  late  Mr.  Morris  Moore. 

*  The  preMnt  Editor,  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  studying  these 
drawings  in  company  with  Signer  Morelli,  accepts  the  judgment 
of  that  eminent  critic  It  \^  however,  right  to  observe  that  Messrs. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  in  their  Life  of  Baphael^  maintain  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  <  Sketch-book,'  and  attribute  all  the  drawings  it  contained 
to  Raphaa.  Signer  Morelli,  in  his  '  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries,' 
and  in  two  articles  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  bildenda  Kunst  zxii.,  Vienna, 
1887,  enters  fully  into  this  question,  and  gives  a  careful  analysis  of  many  of 
the  sketches,  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers. 
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Peragian  Master,  althougli  the  influence  of  Timoteo  is  fre- 
quently apparent  even  at  a  mnch  later  period  of  his  career. 
He  probably  assisted  Perugino  in  works  npon  which  that 
painter  was  then  engaged,  bat  there  is  no  reason  to  beHeve 
that  he  was  employed  on  the  frescoes  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
Cambio,  in  which  some  critics  have  fancied  they  have  dis- 
coTared  traces  of  his  hand,  but  which  were  finished  before 
his  arrival  at  Perugia.*  At  this  time  he  may  have  painted 
a  portrait,  believed  to  be  that  of  Pinturicchio,  now  in  the 
Borghese  GkJlery,  Home,  and  there  ascribed  to  Holbein,t 
and  according  to  some  the  '  Coronation  of  the  Virgin '  in 
the  Vatican.  One  of  the  first  works  to  which  he 
affixed  his  name,  probably  to  show  his  independence  of  his 
master,  was  the  Crucifixion,  in  Lord  Dudley's  collection 
(London),  probably  painted  about  1501.  It  is,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, entirely  Peruginesque  in  character,  several  of  the 
figures,  such  as  the  flying  angels  who  catch  the  blood  of 
Christ  in  cups,  and  that  of  Christ  himself,  being  actually 
borrowed  from  Peruginoj  although  he  already  surpasses  his 
master  in  intelligence  and  intensity  of  expression.  Another 
work  attributed  to  BaphcteVB  early  period,  the  two  sides  of 
a  church  banner  preserved  in  Citta  di  Castello,  one  repre- 
senting the  Trinity  with  SS.  Sebastian  and  Eoch,  the  other 
the  Creation  of  Eve — so  much  repainted  that  scarcely  a  trace 
of  th&  original  remains — ^is  now  believed  to  be  by  an  inferior 
painter  of  the  school  of  Perugino. :[ 

Baphael  at  this  time  learnt  much  froni  Pinturicchioy  who  was 
then  associated  with  Perugino  in  his  atelier,  or  workshop — 
of  which  he  was  sometimes  left  in  charge — even  employ- 
ing designs  by  that  master  for  pictures  which  he  painted. 

Although  Baphael  thus  in  his  early  youth,  not  yet  having 
full  reliance  on  his  own  powers,  and  being  of  a  modest 
disposition,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Perugino  and  Pintu-- 
ricchio,  adopted  their  manner,  and  even  made  use  of  their 

*  See  ante,  p.  235. 

t  Signor  Morelli  was  the  firat  to  identify  thia  portrait  as  a  work  of 
BapKaei,  <  It.  Masters,'  p.  322.  And  see  '  Baffaello/  by  Signor  Minghetti, 
p.  49. 

X  Signor  Morelli  now  attributes  it  to  one  Francesco  Thifer,  hy  whom  there 
are  signed  pictures  at  Cittk  di  Castello :  '  Italian  Masters,'  &c.,  p.  817  note. 
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designs,  he  showed  his  genius  and  artistic  independence  by 
assimilating  their  highest  qnaJities  withont  becoming  a  mere 
copyist  Whilst  his  earliest  easel-pictures,  painted  after 
he  had  removed  from  IJrbino  to  Perugia,  may  be  termed 
Peragine6(][ue,  or  may  show  the  marked  influence  of  Ptnte- 
ricehiOf  they  have  at  the  same  time  a  character  and  indi- 
viduality of  their  own.  They  bear  the  stamp  of  that  tender, 
enthusiastic  sentimentality  which  is  the  general  characteriBtic 
of  the  XJmbrian  school,  and  which  may  be  said  to  harmonise 
with  the  nature  of  pure  and  ingenuous  youth.  The  charm 
of  these  efforts  conaists  indeed  in  their  being  essentially 
youthful,  and  yet  as  containing  the  germs  of  that  energetic 
and  noble  manhood,  the  absence  of  which  in  other  Umbrian 
masters  is  seen  in  the  insipidity  and  mannerism  into  which 
they  degenerate.  Specimens,  tiierefore,  of  this  period  of 
SaphaepB  career  have  a  peculiar  interest.  A  few  may  be 
mentioned  which  are  tolerably  well  authenticated.  First, 
some  Madonna  pictures,  of  which  there  are  two  in  the  Berlin 
Museum.  In  the  one,  which  he  took  £rom  a  drawing  by 
PinHiricchio,*  the  Madonna  is  reading ;  the  Child  on  her  lap 
holding  a  goldfinch  in  its  hand  (l).t  The  attitude  of  the 
mother  is  unaffected  and  simple;  the  perfectly  oval  coun- 
tenance has  an  expression  of  peace  and  repose — ^not  free, 
however,  from  insipidity;  the  Ohild  is  not  beautifdl;  the 
forms  are  as  yet  awkwardly  rendered,  and  the  attitude  is 
affected.^  A  second  picture  in  the  same  gallery,  somewhat 
later,  and  also  from  a  design  by  PtntonccAu>,§  with  heads 
of  SS.  Francis  and  Jerome  introduced  on  each  side  of 
the  Virgin  (8),  is  better.  Here,  the  countenance  of  the 
Madonna,  who  turns  affectionately  to  the  Child,  is  equally 
tender  and  gentle  as  in  the  other  picture,  and  more  free 

*  Monlli,  p.  324,  note. 

t  In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  identify  eadi  Madonna  picture,  we 
add  the  number  corresponding  with  that  in  the  illnstration. 

{  Between  these  two  pictures  Passayant  places  (ii.  14)  the  small  pictures 
of  Tarious  predellas:  a  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  a  Resurrection,  in  the 
Munidh  Gallery  (which  are  more  probably  by  Lo  Spagnd) ;  an  Adoration 
of  the  Kings,  in  the  castle  of  Christiansburg,  near  Copenhagen;  the 
Sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel,  at  one  time  in  Mr.  Emerson's  possession  in 
London,  and  other;. 

§  Morelli's  'Italian  Masters,  &c,'  p.  325. 
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from  defects ;  the  figure  of  the  Child  is  also  better  drawn, 
and  the  heads  of  the  two  saints  are  excellent.  The  general 
arrangement  is  agreeably  contriyed,  and  the  picture  is 
executed  with  great  delicacy  and  warmth.  Similar  to  this, 
but  much  more  finished,  is  the  small  circular  picture  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
Conestabile  family  at  Perugia  (4),  and  now  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Virgin  (a  half-figure)  stands  in  a  landscape,  reading, 
while  the  Child  in  her  arms  also  looks  into  the  book.  The 
head  of  the  Virgin  indicates  a  progressive  development  of 
form  and  expression ;  the  Child,  too,  is  lovely.  It  may  be 
called  a  miniature  painting  of  inexpressibly  delicate  and 
beautiful  execution.* 

An  important  picture  of  this  time  (1501-1503),  which 
shows  the  progress  of  the  young  painter,  but  which  is  so 
completely  in  the  manner  of  Perugino  that  it  was  long 
assigned  to  that  master,  is  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
painted  tor  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  at  Perugia,  in  1502, 
and  now  in  the  Vatican.  In  the  upper  part,  Christ  and  the 
Madonna  are  enthroned  on  clouds  and  surrounded  by  angels 
with  musical  instruments ;  below,  the  disciples  stand  arotmd 
the  tomb,  which  is  filled  with  flowers.  In  this  lower  part 
of  the  picture  there  is  a  very  evident  attempt  to  give  the 
figures  greater  life,  motion,  and  enthusiastic  expression  than 
had  been  before  attempted  in  the  school  (for  instance,  in  the 
beautiful  heads  of  three  youths  looking  upwards),  though, 
owing  to  the  want  of  complete  practical  mastery,  the  efibrt 
has  not  been  entirely  successful.  The  Christ  is  not  fortunate 
in  expression,  though  that  of  the  Virgin  is  beautiful.  This 
picture  was  taken  to  Paris  and  there  transferred  from  wood 

*  A  copy  of  this  picture  ib  in  the  Oddi  Gallery,  Perugia;  another  by 
Scaaoferrato  in  the  Louvre,  and  othen  elsewhere.  Raphael  appears  to  hare 
used  for  it  a  drawing  by  Perugino^  now  at  Berlin,  where  it  passes  under 
Saphad^B  name  (Morelli,  'It.  Masters/  p.  326),  substituting  a  book 
for  the  apple  or  pomegranate  which  Perugino  had  originally  introduced, 
and  which  Raphael  in  transferring  the  sketch  to  the  panel  had  copied  but 
afterwards  changed.  See  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  ^Life  of  Raphael,* 
vol.  i.  p.  172,  note.  The  Madonna  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
Alfani  family,  Perugin,  and  included  among  RaphaeCu  earliest  works,  is 
a  school  picture.  Morelli's  '  Italian  Masters,  so.,'  p.  316 ;  and  Crowe 
acd  Caralcaselle,  *  Life  of  Raphael,'  vol.  i.  p.  92. 
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to  canvaB.  The  landsoape  Ib  ordinary  Peragmesqae.  The 
predella  was  adorned  wi£h  elegant  miniature-like  pictures  of 
the  Annunciation,  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  and  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple :  they  are  also  in  the  Vatican.* 

To  this  early  time  also  belonged  an  important  picture 
painted  for  the  church,  before  mentioned,  of  S.  TrinitSi  at 
Citt^  di  Gastello,  namely,  S.  Niccol5  of  Tolentmo  standing, 
treading  down  Satan,  and  crowned  by  the  Madonna  and  St. 
Augustin ;  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity,  surrounded  with 
angels,  seen  above.  This  picture  remained  till  1789  in  the 
church,  when  it  was  purchased  of  the  monks  by  Pius  YI. 
for  a  considerable  sum.  It  disappeared  from  the  Vatican  at 
the  French  invasion,  and  has  not  been  found  since.  The 
composition,  which  is  taken  from  a  drawing  by  Pinturicchio 
in  the  Wicar  collection  at  Lille,  is  known  by  a  copy  from 
the  original  in  the  Municipal  Grallery  of  Cittit  di  Castello. 
A  small  picture  in  the  public  (Tosi)  gallery  at  Brescia,  repre- 
senting the  risen  Saviour  with  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  in  the 
act  of  benediction,  charmingly  executed  and  well  preserved, 
and  a  St.  Sebastian  in  the  Pinacoteca  of  Bergamo,  are 
believed  to  have  been  painted  by  Baphad  in  1503-4. 

In  1504  Pinturicchio  commenced,  as  already  stated  (p.  242) 
the  frescoes  in  the  Piccolomini  Library  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Siena.  According  to  Vasari,  he  employed  the  youthful 
Baphael  to  make  the  sketches  and  even  the  cartoons  for 
them,')'  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Baphael  accom- 
panied Pinturicchio  to  Siena  to  assist  him  in  the  execution 
of  some  of  these  frescoes.  Drawings  for  three  of  them, 
attributed  to  Baphc^l,  existing  respectively  in  the  Uffizi,  in 
the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chatsworth, 
and  in  the  Casa  Baldeschi  at  Perugia,  are  referred  to 
as  corroborating  Vasari's  statement;  but  all  these  draw- 
ings are  now  pronounced,  on  the  highest  authority,  to 
be  by  Pinturicchio  himself;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 

*  For  other  smaller  works  of  this  description,  see  Passavant,  i.  69,  and 
ii.  25. 

t  Vasari's  statements  with  respect  to  BavhaePs  ihare  in  these  works 
are  contradictory  in  the  two  editions  of  his  *  lives '  published  during  his 
lifetime,  and  no  weight  can  be  attached  to  them.  See  commentary  on 
the  life  of  Pinittriochio,  Sansoni's  *  Vasarii*  Tol.  iii. 
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believe  that,  according  to  the  terms  of  this  painter's  contract, 
they,  as  well  as  the  cartoons,  were  made  hy  his  own  hand, 
and  that  Bapkad  had  no  share  whateyer  in  the  work.  Nor, 
indeed,  is  it  probable  that  a  matnre  artist  of  established 
reputation  and  fifty  years  of  age,  should  have  sought  the  help 
of  a  youth  under  twenty  just  commencing  his  career,  and 
should  have  employed  him  in  making  the  designs  for  so 
important  a  work.* 

At  the  beginning  of  1504  Baph<id  appears  to  have  quitted 
the  atelier  of  Perugino  and  to  have  commenced  an  indepen- 
dent career.  With  all  the  features  of  the  Umbrian  school, 
the  pictures  he  executed  at  this  period  already  show  the 
freer  action  of  his  own  mind,  and  a  decided  effort  at 
greater  individuality  of  representation.  The  most  interesting 
example  of  this  first  period  of  BajphaeTs  development  is  the 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin  Q  Lo  Sposalizio '),  inscribed  with  his 
name,  and  the  date  1504,  now  in  the  Brera  at  Milan  (sec 
woodcut).  The  composition,  which  is  taken  from  Peru- 
gino^B  picture  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Museum  at 
Caen,  and  which  consequently  is  not  MaphieC%  own,  is 
simple  and  beautiful.  Mary  and  Joseph  stand  opposite  to 
each  other  in  the  centre ;  the  High  Priest,  between  them, 
joins  their  hands ;  Josoph  is  in  the  act  of  placing  the  ring 
on  the  Virgin's  finger;  on  her  side  is  a  group  of  the 
maidens  of  the  Temple ;  on  Joseph's  are  the  suitors,  break- 
ing their  rods — that  only  which  Joseph  holds  in  his  hand 
having  blossomed  into  a  lily,  the  sign,  according  to  the 
legend,  that  he  was  the  chosen  one.  In  the  background  is 
a  building,  adorned  with  a  peristyle,  representing  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem.f    With  much  of  the  stiffness  and  constraint 

*  Motelli,  *  Italian  Mastei-s/  &g.,  p.  270.  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle 
in  their  '  Life  of  Raphael  *  still,  however,  maintain  that  the  drawings 
mentioned  in  the  text  are  by  SupJiaePs  own  hand,  and  that  he  took  the 
part  assigned  to  him  by  Vasari  in  Pinturiochio's  work  at  Siena.  A  further 
proof  that  Raphael  had  no  ihnre  in  it  is  famished  by  the  fact  that 
Sigismondo  Tazio,  the  priest  of  the  parish  in  which  Pinturicchio  lived 
while  at  Siena,  and  his  contemporary,  in  his  history  of  the  city  gives  a  list 
of  those  who  assisted  the  painter  in  decorating  the  Piccolomini  Library, 
and  does  not  include  in  it  the  name  of  Raphael,  Minghetti,  **  Raffaello," 
p.  43. 

t  This  beautiful  architectural  design,  which  was  frequently  introduced 
by  painters  of  the  period  into  their  pictures,  was  copied  either  from 

3  K 
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of  the  old  school,  the  figures  are  noble  and  dignified ;  the 
heads  of  great  beauty  and  sweetness,  and  expressiye  of  a 
tender  enthusiastic  pathos,  which,  inappropriate  as  it  is  in 
more  animated  representations,  lends  a  peculiar  charm  to 
this  subject.* 

After  the  completion  of  the  '  Sposalizio,'  still  in  1504, 
Baphad  revisited  Urbino,  and  painted  there  for  the  Duke 
Guidobaldo  the  graceful  little  picture,  now  in  the  Louyre, 
of  St.  George — ^a  noble  and  slender  figure  on  a  white  horse, 
attacking  the  dragon  with  his  sword,  having  already  trans- 
fixed him  with  his  lance.  In  the  landscape  background  is 
the  figure  of  the  liberated  princess.  About  the  same  time 
he  painted  the  *  Three  Graces/  once  in  the  Dudley  Gallery, 
and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  to  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  incited  by  the  well-known  antique 
group  in  the  library  of  the  Siena  Cathedral.  The  grace- 
fulness of  the  still  Peruginesque  expression  is  here  united 
with  a  rich  treatment  of  the  nude.  The  three  figures 
are  standing  in  a  landscape,  each  with  one  hand  on  her 
neighbour's  shoulder,  and  a  golden  ball  in  the  other.  The 
execution  of  both  these  small  pictures  is  careful,  but  at  the 
same  time  light  and  bold.  The  St  George  has  been  injured 
and  is  much  over-painted. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1504  Baphad  went  to  Florenccf 
Tuscan  art  had  at  this  period  attained  its  highest  perfection 


Brucelleschi,  or  from  Braroante — ^probablj  by  Baphael  from  the  latter. 
See  Crowe  and  Caralcaselle,  *  Life  of  Raphael,'  vol.  i.  p.  167,  &c. 

*  The  pictare  is  known  by  Longhi's  engraving.  The  careful  removal,  a 
few  yean  ago,  of  over-paintings,  and  the  strengthening  by  means  of  qnick- 
silver  of  the  entirely  worm-eaten  panel  on  which  the  painting  itself 
literally  trembled  to  its  fall— the  skilful  work  of  the  late  Cav.  Molteni— 
has  preserved  it  for  future  generations,  and,  at  the  same  time,  caused 
cnrious  discrepancies  to  appear  between  the  engraving  and  the  original 
work.  Signor  Morelli  (*  It.  Masters,'  p.  331)  says  of  this  picture  that 
Raphael  partly  reverts  in  it  to  his  earlier  manner  of  drawine  the  hand 
which  he  had  copied  from  Timoteo  Viti,  and  that  *'  the  sooty  shadows  and 
jet-black  eye-pupils  of  his  earlier  pictures  have  disappeared,  and  the  flesh- 
tints  have  assumed  a  lighter  tone,  which  is  more  Uke  the  flesh-colour  in 
the  pictures  of  Timoteo  than  in  those  of  Pentgino." 

t  A  record  quoted  by  Gaye,  *  Cartegg,*  2,  p.  68,  proves  that  Pentgino 
spent  part  of  the  summer  of  1505  at  Florence.  According  to  a  note  of 
certain  expenses  (id.  p.  89)  both  MichadAngelo  and  Zeonardo  were  at  Florence 
in  the  summer  of  1505 — the  latter  was  already  established  there  in  1503. 
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and  the  most  celebrated  masters  were  contending  for  pre- 
cedence. A  new  era  now  commences  in  JBop&o^Z's  deyelop- 
ment.  From  this  time  dates  his  emancipation  from  the 
confined  manner  of  Perugino^a  school,  and  his  adyance 
towards  independent  thought  and  free  mastery  of  form. 
If  his  earlier  pictures  are  the  expression  of  his  own  mild 
spirit,  as  subordinate  to  the  teaching  of  a  school,  the  greater 
part  of  those  which  immediately  follow  are  characterised 
by  an  unconstrained  and  cheerful  conception  of  life.  The 
works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angdo  seem  to 
haye  made  the  profoundest  and  most  lasting  impression  upon 
him,  and  their  influence  may  be  traced  in  his  pictures  and 
drawings  of  this  his  first  Florentine  period.*  It  was  perhaps 
fortunate  that  he  did  not  fall  under  the  influence  of  Luca 
Signorelli,  like  Oirolamo  Genga  and  others.  He  was  thus  able 
to  retain  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  XJmbrian  school, 
which  he  subsequently  deyeloped  after  his  own  fashion,  and, 
according  to  the  inspiration  of  his  genius,  taking  from  Leo- 
nardo and  Michctel  Angdo  what  he  deemed  most  suited  to 
his  own  bent. 

About  this  year,  1504,  the  *  Madonna  del  Granduca '  (6), 
in  the  Pitti  Gallery,  is  said  to  haye  been  executed.  Here 
the  Madonna  holds  the  Infant  tranquilly  in  her  arms,  and 
looks  down  in  deep  thought.  Although  slightly  and  yery 
simply  painted,  especially  in  the  nude  parts,  this  picture 
excels  all  BaphaeVB  preyious  Madonnas  in  the  charm  of  a 
profoxmd  feeling.  "We  feel  that  no  earlier  painter  had  eyer 
understood  how  to  combine  such  beauty  with  so  intense  an 
expression.  This  picture  is  the  last  and  highest  condition 
of  which  Perugino's  type  was  capablcf 

*  Signor  Morelli, '  Italian  Masters,'  &c.,  p.  332,  cites  in  proof  of  this 
his  portrait  of  Maddalena  Doni,  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  which  recalls  that 
of  Mona  Lisa  del  Giocondo  by  Leonardo.  Among  BaphaeVs  drawings  of 
this  period  the  same  writer  mentions  a  hasty  sketch  after  Lwnardo*9, 
cartoon  of  the  *  Fight  for  the  Flag,'  and  a  pen  and  ink  drawing  after  the 
same  cartoon,  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  ;  the  profile  of  an  old  man,  and  the 
head  of  a  horse,  in  the  Oxford  collection,  both  imitated  from  the  same 
master ;  and  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  in  imitation  of  Michael  Angela's  *  Dayid/ 
in  the  British  Museum. 

f  Signor  Morelli  says  of  this  picture  that  it  reminds  us  more  of 
Tvnoteo  Viti  than  of  Ferugino;  the  dreamy,  longing,  languishing  air  of 
the  later  master  has  disappeared,  the  flesh -tints  are  brighter  and  more 

3  E  2 
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The  Madonna  once  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Tom 
NuoYa  at  Naples,  and  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  appears 
to  have  been  painted  in  1505,  and  was  probably  taken  from 
a  drawing  by  Pertigino,*  The  Virgin  is  represented  sitting 
in  a  rocky  landscape,  with  the  Child  on  her  lap,  who,  togetlier 
with  the  little  Baptist,  is  holding  a  scroll.  A  third  child 
is  leaning  at  the  Virgin's  knee,  gazing  tenderly  up  at  the 
Infant  Saviour.  This  child,  as  compared  with  the  two  others, 
shows  an  adrance  in  ease  and  freedom, 

BaphaeTB  visit  to  Florence  was  but  of  short  duration,  for 
in  the  succeeding  year  we  find  him  employed  on  several 
large  works  in  Perugia.  These  works  show  for  the  first  time 
the  influence  of  Florentine  art  in  the  purity,  fulness,  and 
intelligent  treatment  of  form ;  though  at  the  same  time 
retaining  "  motives  "  of  the  Peruginesque  school.  The  first 
of  them  which  claims  our  notice  was  that  executed  for 
the  nuns  of  S.  Antonio  of  Padua,  at  Perugia— once  in  the 
possession  of  the  Colonna  family  at  Rome,  afterwards  in  that 
of  the  King  qf  Naples  (S).!  It  represents  the  Madonna  and 
Child  seated  on  a  stately  throne,  with  a  canopy.  On  the 
upper  step  of  the  throne  stands  the  little  St.  John,  adoring 
the  Infeuit  Christ  (clothed  at  the  request  of  the  sisterhood), 
who  blesses  him,  while  the  Virgin  gently  draws  him  nearer. 
At  her  side  are  SS.  Hosalia  and  Catherine.  Below  them 
stand  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  figures  of  utmost  dignity  and 
great  force  of  colour.  In  the  lunette  above  is  the  Almighty 
— a  half-length  figure  —  with  two  adoring  angels.  The 
draperies  in  this  picture,  particularly  in  the  figures  of  the 


like  those  of  Junoteo  than  like  Pemgino's  darker  tone.  He  makes  the 
same  remark  with  regard  to  the  '  Madonna  de'  Tempi/  and  that  of  Lord 
Cowper,  to  be  hereafter  noticed.     '  It.  Masters,*  p.  333. 

*  Morelli's  *  lUlian  Masters,  &c.;  p.  335,  &c. 

f  Rumohr  assigns  a  somewhat  earlier  date  to  this  picture,  ('  Ital.  Forsch. 
iti.  32,)  bnt  Signer  Morelli  believes  it  to  have  been  exccnted  in  1507-8, 
after  Baphael  had  experienced  the  influence  of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  It 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Duke  of  Ripalda,  the  Spanish  Minister 
ai  the  Neapolitan  Court,  when  the  King  fled  to  Gaeta.  He  left  it  in  his  will 
back  to  the  ex-king,  after  having  in  rain  attempted  to  sell  it  in  France  and 
England.  It  was  much  injured  hj  a  process  of  cleaning  and  restoring 
which  it  underwent  at  Paris,  and  in  its  present  condition  scarcely  deserves 
the  praise  bestowed  upon  it  in  the  text.  It  is  by  no  means  a  good  example 
of  the  great  painter's  powers. 


In  In  thilttmii-w.  i 


.i,  Canliluil  Rapliiiet,  MunlFh. 
11.  VlrfTn  with  fbs  Pink,  m  oupr 
17-  Mjid«iiu  i>f  th«  Onm  Tompf,  SC 
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Apostles,  are  already  moie  free  and  broad;  their  heads 
are  deeply  thoughtful  in  expression,  those  of  the  female 
Saints,  particularly  that  of  St.  Catherine,  full  of  grace  and 
sweetness ;  the  Infant  Christ  is  altogether  worthy  of  his 
hand.  The  small  subjects  of  the  predella  are  now  dispersed. 
The  '  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Oliyes '  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts ;  the  '  Christ  bearing  his  Cross,' 
was  formerly  at  Mr.  Miles's,  of  Leigh  Court  (perhaps  by  Lo 
Spagnd)  ;  and  the '  Pietik '  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Whyte, 
of  Barron  Hill,  Derbyshire.* 

Two  other  important  works  are  inscribed  with  the  date 
1505.  One  an  altar-piece  for  the  church  of  the  Serviti  at 
Perugia,  known  as  the  ^  Ansidei  Eaphael '  from  the  family 
for  which  it  was  painted,  formerly  at  Blenheim,  and  now  in 
the  National  Gallery ,1  representing  the  Madonna  and  Child 
on  a  throno,  between  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Nicholas 
of  Bari  (9) — a  picture  of  surpassing  beauty  and  dignity,  and 
one  of  the  best  preserved  of  all  Baphad'^  woiks.  Besides  the 
dreamy  intensity  of  feeling  of  the  school  of  Perugia,  we 
perceive  here  the  aim  at  a  greater  freedom  and  truth  of  nature, 
founded  on  thorough  study.  The  centre  panel  of  the  predella 
of  this  picture — the  Preaching  of  St.  John  the  Baptist — 
is  at  Bowood,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  The 
other  work  referred  to  is  a  fresco  of  considerable  size,  in  the 
lunette  of  a  chapel  in  the  Camaldolese  church  of  S.  Severe 
at  Perugia,  completed  two  or  three  years  later.  The  Saviour 
is  seated  in  the  centre,  with  the  Holy  Spirit  hovering  above 
and  two  youthful  angels  beside  him.  Over  this  group  is  the 
Almighty,  and  two  boy-angels.  On  each  side  of  it,  somewhat 
lower,  are  three  seated  figures,  chiefly  Saint-s  of  the  Camal- 
dolese order  (see  woodcut).  This  is  a  very  grand  com- 
position ;  on  the  one  hand  recalling  Fra  Bartolommed'B  now 
ruined  fresco,  belonging  to  the  Hospital  of  S.  Maria  Nuova  at 

*  The  '  PieU '  passed  from  the  possession  of  CouDt  Rechberg  to  that  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  then  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Whyte,  of 
Barron  Hill.  Two  single  figures  from  the  predella,  St.  Francis  and'  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua,  are  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery. 

t  This  picture  was  acquired  by  the  British  Gorernment  for  the  nation  in 
1885  for  £72,000 — the  largest  price  ever  paid  for  a  single  picture. 
It  is  finely  engraved  bv  the  late  Mr.  L  Grfiner. 
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Florence,*  wbfle,  on  the  other,  it  anticipates  the  npper 
portion  of  BaphaeVs  own  great  fresco  of  the  ^  Dispnta,'  in 
the  Tatican.  It  has  nnfortunately  snfEered  materially,  and 
the  npper  gronp  is  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Under  it  is  a 
niche,  on  each  side  of  which  are  the  figiues  of  three  saints, 
painted  by  Pemgino  in  1621,  and  painfully  showing  the 
weakness  of  the  snryiving  master. 

After  finishing  these  works  Baphad  appears  to  have  re- 
turned to  Florence,  where  he  remained  (with  tho  exception 
of  visits  to  Urbino  and  Pemgia)  until  the  middle  of  the 
year  1508.  The  earlier  paintings  executed  during  this  period 
retain,  as  might  be  expected,  reminiscences  of  the  Pemgin- 
esque  school,  both  in  conception  and  execution;  the  later 
ones  follow  in  all  essential  respects  the  general  style  of 
the  Florentines  of  this  time. 

Among  the  earlier  is  the  circular  picture  of  '  the  Holy 
Family  with  the  Palm-tree '  (12),  formerly  in  the  Orleans 
Collection,  and  now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Earl  of  EUes- 
mere,  in  London.  The  Madonna  is  seated  under  a 
fan-palm,  holding  on  her  lap  the  Infant  Ohrist,  to 
whom  Joseph,  kneeling,  presents  flowers.  This  last  figure 
is  either  by  an  inferior  hand,  or  has  been  entirely  painted 
over. 

To  this  category  may  be  added '  the  Virgin  in  the  Meadow,* 
or  '  Virgin  in  green'  (11),  in  the  picture  gallery  at  Vienna, 
probably  painted  between  1505  and  1506.  The  Madonna  is 
here  represented  in  a  beautiful  landscape,  with  both  hands 
supporting  the  Infant  Christ,  who  stands  before  her,  her  head 
inclined  towards  the  little  St.  John,  who,  kneeHng  at  the 
side,  offers  a  reed  cross  to  his  companion.  This  is  a  picture 
of  tender  grace  and  sweetness,  showing  the  influence  of 
Leonardo  more  than  that  of  any  other  master  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  heads,  in  the  forms  of  the  children,  and  even  in 
the  drapery  and  deep  brownish  tones  of  the  landscape.  Two 
other  pictures  are  closely  related  to  this  composition.  One, 
in  the  tribune  of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence,  is  the  ^  Madonna 
del  Cardellino'  flO),  with  the  little  St.  John  presenting  a 

*  See  ante,  p.  446. 
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goldfinch  to  the  Infant  Christ;  whence  tho  name  of  the 
picture.*  The  foroi  and  countenance  of  the  Madonna  are 
of  the  purest  beauty ;  the  little  Baptist  also  is  extremely 
sweet;  but  the  conception  of  the  Infant  Christ  does  not 
fulfil  the  master's  intention,  which  appears  to  have  been  to 
represent  the  dignity  of  a  divine  being  in  a  childlike  form  ; 
both  the  figure  and  expression  are  rather  stiff  and  affected 
(see  woodcut).  The  second  picture  is  the  so-called  '  Belle 
Jardiniere '  (21),  inscribed  1507,  now  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre.  It  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  BapkaerB  residence 
in  Florence.  In  composition  it  resembles  the  two  last 
mentioned,  but  all  that  was  unsatisfactory  and  incomplete  in 
them  has  vanished  here.  The  sweetest  grace  and  innocence 
breathe  from  this  picture.  The  Madonna  sits  among  flower- 
ing shrubs,  as  in  a  garden  (whence,  perhaps,  the  name  of 
the  picture) ;  the  Infant  Christ  stands  at  her  knee,  while 
St.  John  kneels  in  childlike  devotion.^  An  early  copy, 
which  in  later  times  has  passed  through  many  hands, 
falsely  assuming  to  be  the  original,  is  probably  the  work 
of  a  Flemish  artist. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  BaphaeVa  progress  in  the 
smaller  pictures  which  he  painted  in  Florence — ^half-figures 
of  the  Madonna  with  the  Child  in  her  arms.  In  this  instance 
again,  the  earlier  of  the  series  are  characterised  by  a  deep 
and  tender  feeling,  while  a  freer  and  more  cheerful  enjoy- 
ment of  life  is  apparent  in  those  of  later  date.  The 
*  Madonna  di  Casa  Tempi,'  a  Florentine  family  (17),  now  in 
the  Munich  Gallery,  is  the  first  of  this  sen'es.l  Here  the 
Virgin  is  tenderly  pressing  the  Child  to  her,  who  nestles 
closely  as  he  appears  to  whisper  words  of  endearment.  In 
this  picture  the  Madonna  is  represented  standing ;  in  those 
following  she  is  seated.  In  one  the  Infant  Christ  looks 
out  of  the  picture  sitting  on  the  Madonna's  lap  and  holding 

*  This  picture  has  been  greatly  injured  by  restoration  and  repainting. 

t  Vasari  states  that  this  picture  was  finished  by  Bidolfo  Ohirlandajo, 
who  added  the  blue  drapery ;  and  see  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  'Life  of 
Raphael,*  vol.  i.  p.  864,  note. 

{  Sigttor  Morelli  (*  Italian  Masters,'  p.  81)  believes  this  picture  to  be  of 
nn  earlier  period  of  the  master — about  the  time  he  painted  the  Madonna 
del  Granduca — and  certainly  before  he  executed  the  Ansidei  altar-piece. 
It  has  been  much  damaged  by  unsicilfal  restoration. 
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by  the  bosom  of  her  dress.  Another  is  a  small  picture 
originally  in  the  Orleans  Gallery,  afterwards  in  the  possession 
of  M.  Delessert,  and  now  in  that  of  the  Duo  d'Aumale  (14). 
In  a  highly  executed  but  very  spirited  picture  from  the 
Golonna  PiJace  (20)  at  Borne,  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum 
(probably  painted  in  1507-8),  the  same  childlike  sportive- 
ness,  the  same  maternal  tenderness,  are  developed  with  more 
harmonious  refinement.  Another  Madonna  and  Child,  in  the 
possession  of  Earl  Cowper,  at  Panshanger  (19),  inscribed 
with  the  year  1508,  borders  on  mannerism  in  the  fractious 
expression  of  the  Child ;  the  countenance  of  the  Madonna  is, 
however,  extremely  sweet.  A  charming  Madonna  and  Child 
of  an  earlier  date  (perhaps  1505),  is  in  the  same  collection. 
The  fine  composition  of  the  '  Madonna  with  the  Pink '  (16), 
the  original  of  which  is  not  known,  belongs  also,  doubtles8, 
to  this  Florentine  time.  The  Virgin  is  holding  the  Child 
upon  her  lap,  who  is  in  lively  action,  and  reaching  gaily 
towards  the  pink,  which  she  is  giving  to  him.  In  the  backr 
ground  is  a  window  through  which  we  see  into  the  open  air. 

A  larger  Holy  Family  (15),  belonging  to  the  middle  time 
of  BaphaeVB  Florentine  period  (?  1507),  is  in  the  Munich 
Gallery.  In  the  composition  of  this  picture  we  observe  a 
particular  study  of  artificial  grouping.  On  one  side  the 
Madonna,  half  kneeling,  half  seated,  leans  over  the  Infant 
Christ,  whom  she  gracefully  sustains.  On  the  other  is 
Elizabeth  in  a  similar  attitude,  looking  up,  and  before  her 
the  little  St.  John ;  above  the  woman  stands  Joseph  leaning 
on  his  staff,  thus  completing  the  group  in  a  strictly  pyramidal 
shape.*  Although  this  disposition  appears  somewhat  formal, 
and  although  the  picture  in  other  respects  betrays  an  im- 
perfect practice,  yet  even  here  there  are  many  beautiful 
portions,  especially  in  the  playful  affection  of  the  children. 

Another  Holy  Family,  with  half-length  figures,  in  the  Gal- 
lery of  the  Hermitage,  at  St.  Petersburg  (13) — the  Madonna. 

*  This  extreme  regularity  may  have  been  less  perceptible  before  two 
groups  of  infant  angels'  heads  in  the  upper  part  of  the  picture  were  re- 
moved, after  having  been  spoilt  by  a  so-called  restoration  in  the  Diisseldorf 
Gallery.  In  the  Corsini  Palace  at  Rome  there  is  a  Holy  Family  attributed 
to  fiaphaet^  of  almost  the  same  composition,  apparently  a  copy  by  a  Flemish 
painter. 
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ihe  Child,  and  Joseph — belongs  also  to  this  period,  1606.  The 
Virgin  holds  the  Child,  who,  turning  to  the  left,  looks  up  at 
Joseph.  The  head  of  the  Virgin  has  some  resemblance  to 
that  in  the  picture  at  Munich,  last  described.  The  deeper 
sentiment  of  the  school  of  Perugino  is  seen  in  the  expression 
of  the  Infant,  while  the  head  of  Joseph,  which  is  beardless, 
shows  more  of  that  direct  imitation  which  characterised  the 
NcUurdlisiiy  This  picture,  which  was  in  the  Crozat  Col- 
lection, is  so  highly  finished  that  the  single  hairs  are  seen. 

In  the  Madrid  Gallery  is  the  Madonna  with  the  Chilr) 
seated  upon  a  Lamb  (23),  after  a  '^  motive  "  by  Leonardo^ 
while  Joseph,  leaning  upon  a  stafi^  is  looking  on.  This  is 
one  of  the  gems  of  the  master,  and  the  original  of  many 
inferior  replicas.     The  Joseph's  head  is  exquisite. 

One  of  the  best  pictures  of  the  latter  part  of  this  Floren- 
tine period  is  the  St.  Catherine  in  the  National  GkJlery, 
formerly  in  the  Aldobrandini  GkJleiy  at  Home.  The  Saint, 
a  half-length  figure,  stands  leaning  on  her  wheel,  looking 
up  with  rapture.  Few  even  of  the  great  masters  have 
succeeded  in  giving  this  expression  with  so  much  intensity. 

Besides  these  pictures,  intended  more  for  the  purposes  of 
domestic  devotion,  Bajphael  executed  two  large  altar-pictures 
at  Florence.  One  is  the '  Madonna  del  Baldacchino '  (22)  in 
the  Fitti.  The  Madonna  and  Child  are  on  a  throne ;  on  one 
side  stand  SS.  Peter  and  Bernard  ;  on  the  other,  SS.  James 
and  Augustin ;  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  are  two  beautiful 
boy-angels  holding  a  scroll  with  musical  notes  inscribed  on 
it ;  over  the  throne  is  a  canopy  (baldacchino),  the  curtains 
of  which  are  drawn  aside  by  two  angels.  The  picture  is  not 
deficient  in  the  solemnity  suited  to  a  church  subject ;  the 
drapery  of  the  saints,  particularly  that  of  St.  Bruno,  is  very 
grand ;  in  other  respects,  however,  the  taste  of  the  naiuralisH 
prevails,  and  the  heads  are  in  general  devoid  of  nobleness 
and  real  dignity.  In  the  colour  of  the  flesh  and  in  the 
architectural  background  the  picture  forcibly  reminds  us  of 
Fra  Bartolommeo,    Mapha^l  left  this  work  unfinished  in 

*  The  term  naiuralisti  is  applied  by  Italian,  and  naiuralista$  by  Spanish 
writers  on  Art,  to  painters  of  various  schools,  wh«  imitated  nature  without 
•udkient  selection. 
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Florence ;  and  in  this  form,  with  an  appearance  of  finish 
which  is  attributable  to  restorations,  it  has  descended  to  ns.* 

The  other  altar-piece — ^the  Entombment  of  Christ,  painted 
for  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  at  Perugia — ^is  now  in  the 
Borghese  Ghdlery  at  Bome.  The  picture  is  divided  into  two 
groups.  On  the  left,  the  body  of  the  Sayiour  is  bome  to  the 
grave  by  two  men,  with  great  energy  of  action.  Close  to 
the  body  are  Mary  Magdalen,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  John, 
variously  expressing  the  deepest  sympathy.  On  the  right,  sup- 
ported by  women,  is  the  Virgin  fainting  (see  woodcut).  This 
is  the  first  of  BaphasTs  compositions  in  which  an  historical 
subject  is.  dramatically  treated,  and,  as  is  evident  from  the 
number  of  designs  and  studies  he  made  for  the  picture,  it 
tasked  his  powers  to  the  utmost.  This  work  has  been  the 
subject  of  criticism  by  Bumohr  and  others,  who  ascribe  to 
it  flatness  of  execution  and  want  of  real  pathos ;  and  accuse 
Baphael  of  having  borrowed  parts  of  the  composition  from 
Mantegvia's  grand  etching  of  the  Entombment,  and  from 
Michael  Angelo*B  group  of  the  Piet& ;  from  all  of  which  we 
entirely  dissent.  The  execution  of  the  picture  is  severe 
and  careful,  but  extremely  beautiful,  the  action  true  and 
powerful,  the  expression  of  the  single  heads  as  fine  as 
anything  that  issued  from  the  master*s  hand,  while  the 
modeling  of  the  Saviour's  body — the  work  of  a  painter  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age — may  take  its  place  among  the 
master-works  of  Christian  art 

The  lunette  of  this  picture,  containing  the  First  Person 
of  the  Trinity  with  upraised  hands,  among  angels,  is  now 
placed  above  an  altar-piece  by  Oraaio  Alfani,  in  the  church 
of  S.  Francesco  at  Perugia.  Three  compartments  of  the 
predella  are  in  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican,  representing  in 
chiaroscuro  allegorical  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
with  genii  at  their  side,  in  circular  medallions — graceful, 
pleasing  compositions,  light  and  spirited  in  execution. 

As  early  as  1506  Bajphad  painted  another  St.  George 
which  recalls  in  many  ways  the  fijrst  small  picture,  now  in 
the  Louvre;  only  here  the  Dragon  is  killed  by  the  spear 

*  For  a  fuller  description  of  this  picture,  see  Crowe  and  Cavaleawlle, 
<  Life  of  Raphael,'  toL  i.  p.  369,  &c 
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alone,  and  the  Princess,  instead  of  fleeing,  is  on  her  knees. 
It  was  executed  for  the  Doke  of  Urbino,  and  intended  by 
him  as  a  present  to  Heniy  VJLL  of  England,  who  had 
bestowed  the  Order  of  the  Grarter  on  the  Dnke.*  This  small 
picture,  now  in  the  Hermitage  Gkdlery,  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  finished  works  of  the  master.  The  head  of  the 
Princess  is  a  model  of  fine  expression,  and  every  scale  of 
the  Dragon  is  given.  The  colour  is  powerfol,  and  the  gray 
horse  perfectly  luminous.  Of  the  same  time  is  probably 
the  small  and  beautiful  unfinished  Madonna  of  the  Ester- 
hazy  collection  in  the  public  gallery  at  Pesth. 

THE   STANZE   OF   THE  YATIOAN. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1508,  Baj^hael,  then  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  was  invited  to  Home  by  Pope  Julius  II., 
in  order  to  assist  in  the  decorations  of  the  state  apartments 
in  the  Vatican,  already  begun  by  earlier  masters.  A  few 
only  of  the  works  of  Bazzi,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  here- 
after, and  of  Perugino,  were  allowed  to  remain.  These 
frescoes  inaugurate  the  third  period  of  BaphaeTB  develop- 
ment, and  the  attainment  of  his  ultimate  perfection.  The 
subjects,  more  important  than  any  on  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  occupied,  developed  the  full  range  of  his  powers.  The 
proximity  of  Michael  Angela,  at  this  time  engaged  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  animated  him  with  emulation ; 
and  the  world  of  classical  antiquity,  spread  around  him  in 
Rome,  gave  the  noblest  direction  to  his  mind.  The  extent 
and  number  of  the  works  in  which  he  now  engaged  obliged 
him  at  once  to  collect  a  school  of  artists  fitted  to  take  part, 
under  his  direction,  in  these  great  labours. 

At  the  period  in  question,  shortly  before  the  Beformation, 
the  Papal  power  had  reached  its  proudest  elevation.  It  had 
gained  an  extension  of  territory  and  an  increase  of  warlike 
resources  more  considerable  than  at  any  former  period; 
while  its  spiritual  influence  over  the  nations  of  Christendom 
was  incalculable.  To  glorify  this  power — to  represent  Home 
as  the  centre  of  intellectual    culture — ^were  the  primary 

*  Hapha^  \xvi»  represented  the  garter  on  the  leg  of  St.  George. 

3  F  2 
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objects  of  the  gigantic  works  thus  undertaken  in  the  Vatican. 
They  cover  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  three  apartments  and 
a  large  saloon,  which  now  bear  the  name  of  the  '  Stanze.' 
Baphael  received  in  payment  for  each  of  the  large  wall- 
paintings  the  sum  of  1200  gold  scudi.  They  are  aU  executed 
in  fresco.  With  the  exception  of  two  allegorical  figures  in 
the  Sala  di  Oostantino,  those  on  the  arched  ceilings  of 
the  three  apartments  are  variously  arranged ;  but  each  wall 
is  occupied  by  one  large  picture^  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  semicircular,  corresponding  with  the  form  of  the  ceiling. 
The  dado  throughout  is  painted  in  chiaroscuro,  the  subjects 
referring  to  those  of  the  principal  frescoes,  which  again  refer 
to  the  immediately  corresponding  figures  on  the  ceiling. 
The  space  on  two  of  the  waUs  of  each  apartment  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  window,  which  compelled  the  artist  to  adopt  a 
peculiar  arrangement.  In  the  larger  saloon  he  pursued  a 
different  plan.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  Popes  had  taken 
up  their  residence  in  the  Quirinal  Palace,  the  Stanze  were 
neglected.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  walls 
were  covered  with  dirt,  and  the  chiaroscuro  subjects  of  the 
dado  almost  destroyed.  Carlo  Maraitay  a  meritorious  artist  of 
his  time,  cleaned  the  frescoes  with  great  care,  and  restored 
the  smaller  compositions  below.  There  is,  consequently,  so 
much  of  Maraita*s  own  painting,  and  even  of  his  composition, 
in  these  latter  and  less  important  works,  that  we  shall  not 
again  refer  to  them  in  the  following  descriptions. 

The  order  in  which  these  apartments  were  painted  does 
not  correspond  with  their  relative  local  position.  We  shall 
describe  them  according  to  the  order  of  time. 

I.   OAMEBA   BELLA   SEONATURA. 

Baphciel  commenced  and  finished  his  labours  in  this 
apartment  in  1511.  The  subjects  are  Theology,  Poetry, 
Philosophy,  and  Jurisprudence ;  namely,  the  representation 
of  those  lofty  occupations  which  engage  the  more  elevated 
powers  of  the  human  mind.  He  had  no  sooner  completed 
his  first  fresco — ^Theology,  or  the  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament 
— than  the  Pope,  delighted  with  the  new  artist,  ordered 
all  the  already  executed  works  by  foregoing  painters  to  be 
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destroyed,  and  the  walls  to  be  prepared  anew  for  Saphael. 
Some  of  these  thus  hastily  condemned  works,  even  though 
replaced  by  the  great  master,  may  be  regretted.  The  Pope's 
indisGriminate  mandate  must  also  haye  pained  the  yonng 
painter,  who  was,  if  we  may  belieye  Yasari, '  la  gentilezza 
stessa.'  The  yenerable  Litca  Signorelli  had,  it  is  said,  just 
completed  an  important  work  as  a  companion  to  one  on  the 
opposite  wall  by  Pietro  della  Francesca.  Perugino,  also,  was 
working  at  the  yery  time  on  the  ceiHng  of  the  room  adjoin- 
ing the  Camera  della  Segnatura.  Owing,  it  is  supposed,  to 
the  representations  of  Baphael,  parts  of  the  decorations  of 
that  ceiling  were  allowed  to  remain,  including  medallions 
of  the  Creation  by  Perugino. 

We  now  giye  the  works  of  jBqpAoeZ,  which  are  as  follows. 

The  Subjects  on  the  Geiling^ 

Four  circular  pictures  occupy  the  centre  of  the  triangular 
compartments  of  the  groined  ceiling ;  between  them  are  four 
others  of  an  oblong  form.*  In  the  circular  pictures  the 
aboye-mentioned  moral  Powers  are  personified  by  allegorical 
female  figures  of  noble  air,  enthroned  in  the  clouds  in  diyine 
serenity  and  repose ;  each  characterised,  not  only  by  symbols 
but  by  indiyidual  qualities  of  form,  action,  and  expression. 
On  each  side  of  these  female  figures  is  a  boy  genius,  hold- 
ing a  tablet  with  an  inscription  referring  to  each  personi- 
fication. The  figure  of  Poetry  is  distinguished  aboye  all  by 
her  beauty ;  the  countenance  expresses  a  sweet  and  serene 
inspiration.  Of  the  oblong  pictures,  that  next  to  Theology 
represents  the  Fall  of  Man,  a  work  of  simple  and  harmonious 
composition,  perhaps  the  most  beautifal  treatment  of  this 
subject ;  next  to  Poetry  is  the  Punishment  of  Marsyas ;  next 
to  Philosophy,  a  female  figure  who  examines  a  terrestrial 
globe ;  next  to  Jurisprudence,  the  Judgment  of  Solomon.f 

*  These  last  extend  across  the  edges  of  the  ▼anlting,  and  consequently 
appear  as  if  bent  ronod  them.  Saphael  vns  not  answerable  for  this,  since 
he  was  obliged  to  preserve  the  compartments  of  the  roof,  as  arranged  by 
his  predecessor  BoMzi^  hj  whose  hand  are  the  arabesques  still  existing,  and 
other  parts  of  the  decomtion  of  the  ceiling. 

t  According  to  an  ingenious  Interpretation  by  Passavant  (vol.  i.  p.  139% 
these  side  pictures  are  intended  to  conrc^  allusions  to  the  circular  pictures 
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All  tiiese  eight  pictures  are  on  a  golden  ground  in  imitation 
of  mosaic,  and  remind  us,  particularly  in  the  greenish  middle 
tints  of  the  flesh-colour,  of  the  earlier  stages  of  BaphaeVB 
progress. 

The  Frescoes  on  the  Watts. 

The  allegorical  figures  on  the  ceiling  give,  as  it  were,  the 
title  of  the  large  pictures  on  the  walls.  These  are  arranged 
in  the  following  order : — 

1.  Theology  (otherwise  called  'La  Disputa  del  Sacra- 
mento').— This  is  divided  into  two  principal  parts:  the 
upper  half  represents  the  glory  of  Heaven,  in  the  traditional 
form  of  the  early  painters.  In  the  centre  is  the  Saviour,  in 
a  glory  of  cherubim,  exhibiting  his  wounds  as  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Eucharist ;  on  his  right  the  Virgin,  on  his  left  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  Over  the  Saviour  appears  the  half-figure  of 
the  Almighty  in  the  act  of  benediction,  holding  the  globe 
in  his  left  hand,  and  below  the  Saviour  is  the  dove  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  On  each  side  of  this  group,  in  a  semicircle, 
sit  Patriarchs,  Apostles,  and  Saints — ^sublime  and  dignified 
figures,  with  utmost  solemnity  of  action.  Angels  and  cherubs 
hover  above  them ;  and  below,  as  if  supporting  the  clouds, 
are  a  row  of  winged  heads,  while  four  boy-angels  hold  the 
books  of  the  Evangelists.  Li  the  lower  half  of  the  picture 
we  see  an  assembly  of  the  great  Doctors  of  the  Church.  In 
their  centre,  raised  on  steps,  is  an  altar  with  the  Host — as 
the  mystical  type  of  the  bodily  presence  of  the  Saviour  on 
earth.  Next  to  fhe  altar,  on  each  side,  sit  the  four  Fathers 
of  the  Latin  Church  ;  next  to,  and  behind  them,  stand  other 
teachers.  At  the  extreme  ends  on  each  side,  are  groups  of 
youths  and  men,  who  press  forward  to  hear  the  revelation  of 
the  holy  mystery,  some  in  attitudes  of  enthusiastic  devotion, 
some  yet  doubting  and  apparently  in  dispute.  All  these 
figures,  and  especially  the  expression  of  the  heads,  show  the 


on  each  side  of  them.  For  example,  the  Fall  of  Man,  between  Jurisprudence 
and  Theology,  alludes  both  to  Judgment  and  to  Salvation.  The  Punish- 
ment of  Mai'syas  is  at  once  the  triumph  of  art,  and  (in  reference  to  Dante's 
Paradiso,  i.  ts.  19)  the  symbol  of  the  higher  birth.  The  figure  examining 
a  globe  points  no  less  to  Philosophy  than  to  Poetry;  and,  finally,  the 
/xidgment  of  Solomon  combines  admirably  Wisdom  and  Justice. 
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utmost  individuality  of  character  and  the  most  careful  study 
of  detail.  It  is  this  conscientious,  almost  laborious  treat* 
ment  of  separate  parts  which  marks  this  fresco  as  one  of 
the  earlier  works;  in  those  later  executed  we  obserre  an 
increasing  attention  to  general  effect.  The  solemn  and 
seyere  style  of  the  upper  part  of  the  picture,  as  well  as  the 
gold  lights,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a  blind  imitation  of 
the  older  manner,  as  some  have  asserted,  but  rather  as  con- 
formable to  the  mystical  meaning  of  the  subject,  and  on  this 
ground  intentionally  retained  by  the  artist  (see  woodcut). 

2.  PoETET  (over  and  on  each  side  of  the  window). — ^In 
the  upper  part  appear  Apollo  and  the  Muses  under  laurel- 
trees,  on  the  heights  of  Parnassus.  The  poets  of  antiquity 
and  of  modem  Italy  are  ranged  on  each  side  ;  among  them 
Homer  reciting  verses,  which  a  seated  youth  eagerly  listens 
to  and  transcribes:  behind  him  are  Virgil  and  Dante. 
Below,  on  each  side  of  the  window,  are  two  separate 
groups :  on  one  side  Petrarch,  Sappho,  Corinne,  and  others, 
engaged  in  conversation;  on  the  other  Pindar,  an  aged 
figure,  speaking  with  an  air  of  enthusiasm,  while  Horace  and 
another  listen  to  him  with  reverential  admiration.  These 
lower  groups  appear  to  represent  Lyric  Poetry  in  its  various 
branches,  while  in  the  upper  we  recognise  the  poets  of  the 
Epo8.  The  picture  is  admirably  arranged ;  the  single  groups 
of  which  it  is  composed  harmonise  with  one  another,  and 
unite,  without  the  appearance  of  art,  in  a  grand  whole.  A 
cheerful,  graceful  character,  corresponding  with  tho  poetic 
life  of  Italy  in  BaphaeVs  time,  pervades  this  work,  which 
abounds  in  refined  and  noble  "  motives.*'  Yet  some  of  tho 
figures  are  less  excellent :  the  Apollo  himself  is  least  fortu- 
nate, with  a  violin,  instead  of  a  lyre,  in  his  hand — doubtless 
the  result  of  some  outer  dictation ;  the  two  Muses  seated 
next  to  him  are,  perhaps,  placed  too  symmetrically.  In 
point  of  style  this  work  forms  the  transition  to  the  grander 
compositions  (see  woodcut). 

8.  Philosofht  (better  known  as  the  '  School  of  Athens '). 
— This  fresco  represents  a  large  atrium  in  the  noble  style  of 
Bramantey  in  which  are  assembled  numerous  teachers  of 
philosophy  with  their  scholars.     A  flight  of  steps  raises  the 
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more  difitant  figoies  above  the  nearer  groups.  The  foimer 
represent  the  school  of  Philosophy  proper:  Plato  and 
Aristotle  stand  together  in  the  centre,  as  if  disputing  on 
their  doctrines.  Plato,  the  representative  of  Speculative 
Philosophy,  points  upwards  with  uplifted  arm ;  Aristotle, 
as  the  exponent  of  Practical  Philosophy,  stretches  his  out- 
spread hand  toward  the  earth.  On  each  side,  extending 
deeper  into  the  picture,  is  a  double  row  of  attentive  auditors. 
Next  to  them,  on  one  side,  stands  Socrates,  with  scholars 
collected  around  him,  to  whom  he  explains  in  order  (count- 
ing on  his  fbigers)  his  principles  and  their  conclusions. 
On  the  opposite  side  are  persons  engaged  in  conversation 
and  study.  In  the  foreground,  on  each  hand,  the  sciences  ot 
Arithmetic  and  Qeometry,  with  their  subordinate  studies, 
occupy  separate  groups.  On  the  left,  as  the  representative 
of  Arithmetic,  we  observe  Pythagoras,  writing  upon  his 
knee,  with  several  figures  (one  with  a  tablet  inscribed  with 
a  musical  scale)  around  him.  On  the  right  Archimedes 
(or  Euclid),  stooping  eagerly,  draws  a  geometrical  figure  on 
a  tablet  lying  on  the  ground.  Several  scholars  watch  its 
progress ;  the  different  degrees  of  their  intelligence  being 
most  strikingly  represented.  Next  to  them  are  2ioroastez 
and  Ptolemy,  as  representatives  of  Astronomy  and  Geography 
with  celestial  and  terrestrial  globes.  On  the  steps,  between 
the  two  groups,  and  apart  &om  aU,  reclines  Diogenes  the 
Cynic ;  a  youth,  directed  by  an  old  man,  turns  from  him  to 
the  teachers  of  a  higher  philosophy.  Near  the  group  of 
Archimedes,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  picture,  BaphcuH  himself 
enters  the  hall,  accompanying  Bcizzi;*  Archimedes  is  the 
portrait  of  BcvphaePB  Mend  Bramante.  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  this  subject  is  masterly.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  with 
the  group  of  their  scholars,  are  placed  together  in  dignified 
symmetry,  yet  without  any  appearance  of  stiffiiess  or  con- 
straint; on  each  side  greater  freedom  prevails,  with  the 
utmost  variety  in  the  attitudes  of  the  figures  which  compose 

♦  This  figure  wm  formerly  believed  to  be  Perugino,  to  whom  it  has 
no  resemblaDce  whatever.  Baphad  may  have  introdaced  the  portrait 
of  Bazxi  as  a  compliment  to  the  painter  of  the  ceiling  of  the  room ;  the 
three  artists  who  were  concerned  in  the  work,  Raphael,  BoMti,  and 
Bramante,  being  thus  associated  with  it  in  the  freioo. 
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the  groups ;  wliile  again  the  leading  mafises  are  held  in 
perfect  balance.  The  style  is  grand  and  free ;  a  picturesque 
unity  of  effect  seems  to  have  been  the  artist's  aim  throughout, 
and  this  aim  he  has  attained  most  perfectly.  The  taste  of  the 
design,  both  in  the  nude  and  in  the  drapery,  is  excellent,  and 
throughout  guided  by  the  purest  sentiment  of  beauty ;  the 
group  of  youths  in  particular,  collected  round  Archimedes, 
is  among  the  most  interesting  and  natural  of  BaphaeTB 
creations  (see  woodcut).* 

4.  JnsisPBUDENGB  (aboYC  and  on  each  side  of  the  window), 
— ^The  subjects  of  this  wall  are  divided  into  three  separate 
pictures.  Over  the  window,  inclosed  by  the  arch,  are  three 
female  figures  seated  on  a  parapet  —  personifications  of 
Prudence,  Fortitude,  and  Temperance,  the  virtues  without 
whose  aid  the  science  of  law  cannot  be  applied  to  daily  Hfe. 
Prudence,  double-faced,  is  raised  above  the  others,  in  the 
centre ;  in  front  her  coimtenance  is  beautifal  and  young,  at  the 
back  aged — ^in  allusion  to  her  power  of  looking  into  the  future 
and  the -past,  t  One  little  winged  genius  holds  a  mirror  before 
her ;  one  behind  her  has  a  torch.  Fortitude  is  personified  as 
an  armed  woman  in  a  noble  attitude,  holding  a  branch  of 
oak,  with  a  lion  at  her  side.|  Temperance  holds  a  bridle. 
Other  winged  boys  are  introduced  upon  the  parapet.  This 
is  one  of  BapTMeTn  equally  grand  and  graceful  creations. 
At  the  sides  of  the  window  is  represented  the  science  of 
Jurisprudence,  in  its  two  divisions  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
law.  On  the  larger  side,  below  the  figure  of  Temperance, 
is  Gregory  XI.,  seated  on  the  papal  throne,  delivering  the 
Decretols  to  a  consistorial  advocate.  The  features  of  the  Pope 
are  those  of  Julius  II. ;  the  figures  around  him  are  portraits 
of  individuals  composing  his  court  at  the  time.  The  heads  are 
full  of  life  and  character.  On  the  smaller  side,  under  the 
figure  of  Fortitude,  is  the  Emperor  Justinian  delivering  the 
Pandects  to  Tribonianus.     This  is  a  less  important  work. 

*  The  cartoon  for  the  figitres  of  this  composition,  with  some  variations, 
is  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan. 

t  The  aged  face,  which  is  in  shadow,  is  contrived  to  look  like  a  mask, 
and,  to  avoid  all  nncertainty  as  to  this  point,  it  U  bearded. 

X  This  recalls  the  allegorial  figare  of  Foi*titade  in  the  frescoes  of  ths 
Oambio  at  Perngia. 
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The  entire  cycle  of  these  works  thus  belongs  essentially 
to  the  domain  of  thought.  The  task  allotted  to  the  artist 
was  to  conceiYe  pictorially  a  series  of  abstract  ideas — ^to 
embody  the  immaterial  in  material  forms.  Similar  attempts 
had  been  made  by  Oiotto  and  his  followers.  It  will  bo  in- 
teresting to  review  the  means  employed  by  a  painter  like 
Baphad,  at  the  summit  of  the  art,  in  the  execution  of 
so  difficult  an  undertaking,  and  to  consider  the  success  he 
attained. 

In  the  first  three  pictures  we  at  once  observe  a  happy  con- 
ception in  the  juxtaposition  of  individuals  eminent  in  one  or 
other  of  the  intellectual  pursuits  represented,  and  who  are 
brought  together,  as  in  the  '  Triumphs  of  Petrarch,'  without 
regard  to  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  but  solely  with 
reference  to  their  intellectual  relationships  and  their  efforts 
toward  a  common  aim.  They  were  thus  easily  arranged  in 
separate  groups,  according  to  their  greater  or  less  efficiency 
and  influence.  Still,  it  was  necessary  to  define  their  principal 
object  in  one  central  point.  In  the  <  Theology '  this  point 
is,  properly  speaking,  the  Altar  with  the  Sacrament  which, 
as  the  unchanging  symbol  of  Bedemption,  explains  to  the 
Christian  spectator  the  object  to  which  the  meditations  of 
the  assembled  theologians  are  directed.  Whether  intended, 
in  reference  to  the  Trinity  above,  as  combining  with  that 
the  sacramental  type  of  the  Bedeemer's  body  below,  or  as 
figuring  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  the  Ultramon- 
tane protests  against  which  were  beginning  to  be  heard — or 
as  an  embodiment  of  a  subject  called  the  '  Best  of  the 
Church,'  or  the  'Beunion  des  Esprits,'* — ^this  fresco  has 
been  the  occasion  of  much  speculation ;  nor,  except  as  the 
combination  of  various  traditional  theological  ideas,  would  it 
be  easy  to  explain  it. 

Witii  regard  to  unity  of  effect,  this  grand  work  might, 
however,  possibly  be  critidsed ;  not  so  much  because  it  is 
divided  into  two  separate  parts,  as  because  neither  is, 
properly  speaking,  the  principal. 

In  the  '  Poetry '  the  figures  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  at 

*  See  *  History  of  Onr  Lord  in  Art,*  yol.  ii.  p.  358. 
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once  ezploiii  tho  subject.  Althongli  the  poets  are  assembled 
round  them  in  fSuniliar  inteiconrse,  the  Muses  and  the  Ood 
still  appear,  so  to  speak,  as  the  hosts — ^the  poets  as  the 
guests — of  Parnassus.  Thus  an  intelligible  whole,  like  a 
refined  and  pleasing  poem,  agreeable  both  to  thought  and 
sight,  is  produced,  which  by  degrees  unfolds  a  deeper 
meaning. 

In  the  ^Philosophy,'  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  defi- 
nite explanation  of  its  meaning,  no  allegorical  or  poetical 
figures  (for  the  statues  of  Apollo  and  Minerva,  placed  in 
niches  at  the  sides,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  such),  to 
explain  what  special  interests  moyes  the  assembly,  at  least 
the  upper  portion  of  it.*  The  master  has  displayed  his  art 
in  this  instance  not  so  much  in  the  poetical  meaning  of  the 
whole,  as  in  the  grand  arrangement  of  the  masses  and  space, 
and  in  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  single  groups  and  figures, 
which  in  themselves  give  complete  satisfaction  to  the  eye. 

In  the  *  Jurisprudence,'  the  unfavourable  position  of  tho 
window,  which  leaves  but  a  yery  small  space  on  one  side, 
appears  to  have  occasioned  the  division  of  the  space  into 
three  separate  pictures.  In  consequence  of  this  the  master 
found  it  necessary  in  the  upper  picture  to  return  to  an 
allegorical  mode  of  representation,  as  described  in  the  three 
grand  female  personifications,  which  allows  the  expression  of 
several  ideas  by  means  of  very  few  figures. 

n.   STANZA   OF   THE   HELIODOBUS. 

The  works  in  this  stanza,  so  called  after  the  principal 
subject  represented,  appear  to  have  directly  followed  (from  the 
year  1512)  the  foregoing.  The  four  divisions  of  the  ceiling 
correspond  to  the  triangular  compartments  of  the  groining, 
and  are  formed  by  a  decoration  intended  to  represent 
tapestry.  The  subjects  are  from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
include  the  promises  of  the  Lord  to  the  Patriarchs :  in 

*  That  this  remark  is  not  altogether  fancifnl  ia  preyed  by  ihe  many 
erroneous  interpretations  given  of  the  subject  in  engravings  and  descriptions 
immediately  after  RaphaeC%  death.  The  authors  of  these  descriptions^  it 
seems,  thought  they  recognised  allusions  to  the  Christian  religion.  Sea 
the  <  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Bom/  vol.  ii.  book  1,  p.  336. 
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allusion,  no  donbt,  to  the  power  of  the  Ghuioh,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  traditional  Christian  symbols ; 

The  promise  of  Ood  to  Abraham  of  a  nnmerons  posterity  ;* 

The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac ; 

Jacob's  Dream ; 

Moses  and  the  Burning  Bush. 

These  are  simple  and  grand  compositions,  though  unfop- 
tunatelj  much  injured;  the  colour,  and  consequently  the 
effect,  having  suffered  materially,  probably  from  damp.  The 
four  large  frescoes  on  the  wall  refer  to  the  Divine  assistance 
granted  to  the  Church  against  her  foes,  and  to  the  miraculous 
corroboration  of  her  doctrines ;  with  a  special  reference  to 
her  history,  ecclesiastical  and  political,  at  the  period  of  her 
foundation.     They  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Thb  Expulsion  of  Heliodobus  vbom  thb  templv  at 
Jerusalem  :  when,  as  treasurer  to  the  Syrian  king  Seleucus, 
he  attempted,  by  his  master's  command,  to  plunder  the 
Temple  (2  Maccabees,  iii.).  This  representation  typifies  the 
deliverance  of  the  ecclesiastical  States  &om  the  enemies  of 
the  papal  authority,  under  Julius  II.,  and  his  preservation  of 
the  possessions  of  the  Church.  In  a  larger  sense  it  is  the 
symbol  of  the  Divine  protection.  We  look  into  the  nave  of 
the  Temple,  before  which  is  the  altar  with  the  high  priest 
kneeling  in  prayer ;  a  number  of  people  surround  him ;  agile 
youths  are  climbing  up  the  pedestal  of  a  column.  In  the 
foreground,  on  the  right  of  the  spectator,  lies  Heliodorus, 
prostrate  under  the  hoofs  of  a  horse  ridden  by  a  figure  in 
golden  armour,  accompanied  by  two  youthful  figures  rushing 
through  the  air  with  scourges  in  their  hands  to  punish  the 
despoilers  of  the  Temple.  This  is  a  group  of  extraordinary 
poetic  power ;  like  a  flash  of  Divine  anger,  striking  the 
guilty  to  the  earth.  Behind,  on  the  right,  are  the  servants  of 
Heliodorus  carrying  off  booty.  Opposite  this  apparition  is  a 
dense  group  of  women  and  children,  finely  varied  in  action, 
their  countenances  expressing  astonishment  and  alarm.  Still 
forwarder  on  the  left  is  Pope  Julius  II.,  carried  in  a  chair  by 
bearers.  His  presence  is  intended  to  indicate  the  relation  of  the 

*  Sometimes  called,  *  Qod  appearing  to  Noah.'     (See  Passavant,  *  Rafael 
von  Urbino/  ii.  153.) 
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miiaculous  event  to  the  circimiBtances  of  his  time  (see  wood- 
cat).  The  picture  is  a  spirited  deYelopm>9nt  of  an  extended 
action,  including  within  itseK  both  beginning  and  end,  and 
admirably  representing  a  passing  moment.  The  apparent 
absence  of  interest  in  the  group  around  the  Pope  alone  dis- 
turbs this  effect ;  it  were  to  be  wished  that  these  figures  could 
have  exhibited  a  direct  sympathy  in  the  miraculous  eyent."* 

2.  Thb  Mass  of  Bolsena  (above  and  on  each  side  of  the 
window)  is  all,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  group  of 
women  to  the  left,  by  BapliaeTB  own  hand.  It  represents  a 
miracle  supposed  to  have  been  wrought  in  the  year  1263.  A 
priest  who  doubted  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was 
convinced  by  the  blood  which  flowed  £rom  the  Host  he  was 
consecrating.  In  the  Heliodorus  we  have  seen  the  protection 
afforded  to  the  Ohurch  in  her  external  relations ;  in  this  we 
perceive  her  internal  security  against  sceptics  and  heretics, 
and  the  infallibility  of  the  Eomish  dogmas.  It  no  doubt  also 
contains  a  reference  to  the  times  which  preceded  the  outbreak 
of  the  Reformation.  The  connection  of  the  miraculous  event 
with  the  persons  present  is  contrived  in  a  simple  but  masterly 
manner.  Over  the  window  is  an  altar  in  the  choir  of  a 
church.  The  priest  kneels  before  it,  gazing  on  the  bleeding 
wafer  with  an  expression  of  embarrassment,  astonishment,  and 
shame.  Behind  him  are  choristers  with  tapers  in  their  hands. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  altar  kneels  Julius  XL  before  his 
faldstool,  in  prayer,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  miracle  with  a 
solemn  and  earnest  expression  of  conviction.  At  each  side 
of  the  window  is  a  flight  of  steps ;  on  the  left,  where  the 
officiating  priest  stands,  a  number  of  people  press  forwards 
with  varied  expressions  of  wonder;  before  the  steps  are 
a  group  of  women  and  children,  whose  attention  is  directed 
to  what  is  passing.  On  the  other  side,  behind  the  Pope, 
figures  of  kneeling  cardinals  and  prelates  express  different 
degrees  of  sympathy ;  in  front  of  the  steps  are  the  Papal 
Swiss  guard.  This  picture  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its 
well-connected  composition,  but  for  its  highly  characteristic 

*  This  fresco  has  suffered  greatlj,  and  has  been  repainted  in  parts. 
According  to  Crowe  and  GaTalcaselle  ('  Life  of  Raphael,'  vol.  11.  p.  155),  he 
was  assisted  in  its  execution  by  Giulio  Moniano,  and  Penni. 
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fonns ;  the  courilj  humility  of  the  priests,  the  rode  hardy 
forms  of  the  Swiss,  the  various  ways  in  which  the  people 
manifest  their  sympathy,  and  above  all  the  naivete  of  the 
chorister-boys,  and  of  the  youths  who  look  over  the  indosuie 
of  the  choir ;  all  this  is  connected  satisfactorily  and  naturally 
with  the  two  principal  personages.  The  colouring  of  this 
fresco,  and  of  others  of  the  series,  has  placed  Baphael  on 
a  level  with  the  masters  of  the  Venetian  school.  High 
authorities  are  agreed  in  considering  this  and  the  other  large 
works  in  this  Stanza,  as  the  finest  examples  of  fresco  the 
art  can  boast.  Titian'^  frescoes  at  Padua  are  less  richly 
and  effectively  coloured  than  the  Mass  of  Bolsena  and  the 
Heliodorus.  The '  Incendio  del  Borgo,'  hereafter  mentioned, 
may  be  included  in  this  pndse. 

The  attention  which  Baphael  had  concentrated  on  the 
Stanze  during  the  first  years  of  his  residence  in  Home  was 
now  distributed  over  various  other  undertakings.  The  Mass 
of  Bolsena  was  finished  in  1512 ;  in  1513  Julius  II.  died, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  papal  chair  by  Leo  X.,  a  prince 
who  appears  to  have  been  more  inclined  to  pomp  and 
splendour  than  to  the  energetic  completion  of  any  single 
work.  Commissions  of  various  kinds  from  this  time  occupied 
the  youthful  master.  The  works  in  the  Stanze  by  degrees 
received  less  attention ;  and  much  was  of  necessity  left  to 
scholars.  Nevertheless,  the  first  three  pictures  which  Baphael 
executed  in  these  apartments  under  Leo  X.  are  among  the 
most  important  works  of  his  pencil.  Two  of  them  cover 
the  remaining  walls  of  the  Stanza  of  the  Heliodorus. 

8.  Attila,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  is  induced  by  the 
warnings  of  Pope  Leo  I.,  and  the  threatening  apparition  of 
the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  to  desist  from  his  hostile  enter- 
prise against  Home.  The  subject  appears  to  allude  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy,  which  Leo  X.  had 
effected  with  the  assistance  of  the  Swiss  in  1513.  The  Pope 
and  his  suite  occupy  one  side  of  the  picture.  The  Pope's 
features  are  those  of  Leo  X.,  and  he  as  well  as  his  retinue 
are  iu  the  costume  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Above,  in  the 
air,  appear  the  two  Apostles  with  swords  in  their  hands. 
Attila  looks  up  a£&ightcd  at  the  apparition,  while  his  army 
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thrown  into  confasion,  begins  to  retreat.  In  the  liost  of  the 
Hnnnish  horsemen  the  movements  are  powerful,  bold,  and 
animated.  The  papal  gronp  is  tranquil  and  unembarrassed ; 
this  tranqnillity,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  carried  so  far  that 
the  figures  have  almost  the  air  of  simple  portraits.  There 
are  great  beauties  in  the  execution  of  this  picture,  but  it  is 
not  free  £rom  mannerism  and  weakness. 

4.  The  DELiYEaANOS  of  Feteb  from  Prison  (above  and 
on  each  side  of  a  window).  This  subject  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  each  of  which  represents  different  moments  of 
the  event.  In  the  centre,  above  the  window,  we  see  through 
a  grating  into  the  interior  of  the  prison,  where  Peter  sits 
asleep  between  his  guards,  his  chained  hands  still  clasped  in 
prayer.  The  angel  is  about  to  strike  him  on  the  side  to  wake 
him.  On  the  right,  the  angel  leads  him  through  the  guards, 
who  are  sleeping  on  the  steps.  In  both  these  representa- 
tions, the  composition  of  which  is  very  fine,  the  figures  are 
illuminated  by  the  light  proceeding  from  the  angel.  On  the 
left,  the  guards  are  roused,  and  seen  staggering,  half  asleep  : 
this  group  receives  its  light  from  the  moon  and  from  torches. 
This  fresco  is  celebrated  for  the  picturesque  effect  of  these 
lights.  The  subject  is  supposed  to  contain  an  aUusion  to 
the  captivity  of  Leo  X.,  who  had  been  liberated  only  the 
year  preceding  his  elevation  to  tho  pontificate.* 

m.   STANZA  DELL*    INGENDIO. 

On  the  ceiling  of  this  apartment  are  four  circular  pic^ 
tures,  in  which  are  represented  the  Almighty  and  Christ,  in 
different  glories.  These  are  the  remains  of  the  works  ol 
Perugino.  Tho  subjects  on  the  walls,  executed  about  1515, 
contain  events  from  the  lives  of  Leo  HE.  and  Leo  lY.  They 
were  probably  chosen  with  reference  to  the  Pope's  name,  and 
correspond  with  the  general  plan  of  the  cycle  of  the  Stance, 
which,  as  before  mentioned,  is  dedicated  to  the  glorification 
of  the  papal  power.     The  most  important  are : — 

*  This  fresco  has  been  repainted  in  several  parts,  and  the  colours  haTe 
consequently  become  opaque  and  heayj.  The  caryatides  in  this  chamber 
are  by  Permo  del  Vaga,  and  other  parts  of  the  decoration  by  EaphaeF^ 
rarious  pupils. 
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1.  The  Inorndio  dkl  Bobgo  (a  snbnrb  added  to  Borne  by 
Leo  lY.).  This  conflagration  was  miraculously  extinguished 
by  the  Pope,  by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  In  the  back- 
ground, we  see  the  portico  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter's ; 
aboYe  it  are  assembled  the  Pope  and  the  clergy;  on  the 
steps  of  the  church  are  the  people  who  have  fled  thither  for 
assistance.  On  each  side  of  the  foreground  are  burning 
houses.  On  the  left  the  inhabitants  are  fleeing,  almost  naked, 
variously  intent  on  securing  their  own  safety,  and  still  more 
anxious  to  save  those  dear  to  them.  On  the  right,  men  are 
busied  in  extinguishing  the  flames,  whilst  women  bring  yesseLs 
of  water.  In  the  centre  a  group  of  women  and  children  crowd 
anxiously  together,  and  pray  to  the  Pope  for  succour.  A 
number  of  beautiful  and  noble  figures  are  brought  together 
in  this  picture,  uniting,  through  one  exciting  cause,  the 
utmost  variety  of  agitating  passions.  In  this  instance,  the 
artist  was  perfectiy  free  to  give  scope  to  his  feeling  for  the 
grand  and  graceful,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  interest  of 
the  subject,  although,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
conceiyed  it,  the  chief  action  is  thrown  into  the  distance, 
and  its  most  prominent  meaning  is  thus  lost  to  the  mind. 
The  figures  of  the  two  young  women  carrying  yessels  of 
water,  with  their  drapery  agitated  in  grand  folds  by  tiie 
draught  of  air,  are  yery  beautiful.  In  the  nude  figures,  on 
the  contrary,  howeyer  beautiful  the  principal  group,  there  is 
a  manifest  endeayour  to  display  a  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
probably  inspired  by  the  art  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  there- 
fore not  entirely  true  to  the  character  of  his  own  mind. 
This  effort  in  some  degree  weakens  the  spectator's  interest ; 
though,  otherwise,  portions  of  this  fresco,  both  in  drawing 
and  colouring,  may  be  considered  some  of  his  finest  efforts.* 

2.  Thb  Yiotort  at  Ostca  oyeb  thb  Sabaoenb,  who  had 
made  a  descent  on  Italy  in  the  time  of  Leo  lY.  This  fresco 
was  not  executed  by  Bapliasl,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  tHe  portraits  of  the  Pope  and  of  his  attendants,  Giulio 
de  Medici  and  Bibiena. 

8.  Thb  Oath  of  Lbo  III. ;  by  which  he  purified  himself 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  this  fresco  was  executed  by 
GivUio  Romano  aod  other  pupils  from  kaphaePs  drawings. 
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of  the  cnines  of  which  hiB  enemies  accused  him  before 
Charlemagne  (as  Pope  he  oonld  not  be  judged  by  any  earthly 
tribunal),  executed  in  the  greater  part  by  BaphaeTB  assistants. 
4.  Chablemagnb  Cbownsd  bt  Leo  in.  (temporal  power 
flowing  from  the  spiritual).  This  picture  contains  a  number 
of  excellent  portraits,  in  which  we  recognise  the  master's 
own  hand. 

IV.    SALA  DI  OOSTA27TINO. 

The  principal  paintings  in  this  large  flat-roofed  apartment 
are  composed  in  imitation  of  pendent  tapestries ;  between 
them  are  introduced  figures  of  canonised  popes  with  alle- 
gorical female  personifications.  The  larger  works  represent 
scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  in  which  he 
figures  as  the  champion  of  the  Church  and  the  founder  of 
her  temporal  power. 

These  works,  taken  from  JSapAaeTs  drawings,  were  not 
executed  till  after  his  death,  and  under  the  direction  of 
Giulio  Romano.  It  is  said  that  Baphad  intended  to  use  oil- 
colour  instead  of  fresco  in  this  instance,  which  would  have 
enabled  him  more  easily  to  correct  the  work  of  his  scholars. 
Two  of  the  allegorical  figures.  Justice  and  Benignity,  were 
actually  painted  in  oil* — probably  immediately  after  his 
death,  and  from  his  cartoons,  as  we  recognise  much  of  his 
own  noble  manner,  particularly  in  the  heads.  It  does  not 
appear  that  his  drawings  were  used  for  any  other  of  the  alle- 
gorical personifications,  or  for  the  figures  of  the  popes.  At  a 
subsequent  period,  £resco,  which  is  better  adapted  for  walls, 
was  again  resorted  to  in  the  completion  of  these  designs. 

The  principal  work  of  this  apartment  is  the  battle  between 
Constantine  and  Maxentius  at  the  Ponte  Molle  near  Borne. 
It  was  executed  by  Oiulio  Bomano,  after  a  design  by  Bapluiel 
without  any  alteration,  except  a  few  immaterial  omissions. 
The  composition  is,  therefore,  iSopAoeZ's  own,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  his  most  important.  The  moment  represented 
is  the  crisis  of  victory ;  the  vanquished  are  driven  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber ;  the  Emperor  on  horseback,  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  leaps  over  the  bodies  of  his  prostrate  foes. 

*  Sm  VMari,  •  ViU  di  Oialio  Romano.' 
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Figoies  of  Victory  hoTer  over  his  head.  He  raises  his  spear 
against  Mazentius — ^now  driyen  into  the  riyer,  and  contend- 
ing with  the  wayes  in  desperation.  More  distant,  on  the 
right,  is  seen  the  last  struggle  on  the  shore,  and  with  those 
who  endeayonr  to  saye  themselyes  in  boats.  Still  deeper  in 
the  picture  the  fugitiyes  are  pursued  oyer  the  bridge.  On 
the  left  the  battle  still  rages ;  here  the  fury  of  the  yictors, 
and  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  last  who  oppose  them^  are 
displayed  in  yarious  groups.  Yet  this  wild  chaos  of  figures 
easily  resolyes  itself  into  separate  masses ;  the  yarious  well- 
expressed  moments  of  the  action  guide  the  eye  insensibly  to 
the  central  point.  The  battle,  the  yictory,  and  the  defeat 
form  a  dramatic  whole,  admirably  deyeloped,  and  calculated 
to  produce  the  grandest  impression.  And  not  less  striking 
are  the  life  and  energy  of  the  single  figures,  and  the  yaried 
and  spirited  manner  in  which  they  assist  the  general  scheme. 
Many  later  artists  haye  made  this  work  their  model  for 
representations  of  the  same  class,  but  none  haye  eyer  equalled 
its  poetic  effect.  The  execution  is  bold,  thorough,  and  eyen 
hard,  in  the  manner  of  Giulio  Bomano,  though  it  does  not 
injure  the  effect  of  this  wildly  animated  scene. 

The  other  representations  in  this  apartment  are  of  much 
less  interest,  partly  because  the  compositions  themselyes 
appear  to  haye  been  originally  less  worthy ;  partly  because 
most  unjustifiable  clianges  were  afterwards  made  which 
essentially  lessened  the  dignity  of  the  subjects.  The  first 
and  most  important — ^the  Vision  of  the  Holy  Cross  before 
the  battle  (properly  the  first  of  the  series) — ^was  executed  by 
Giulio  BoTnano.  The  second  and  least  successful — ^the 
Baptism  of  Constantine — is  ascribed  to  Francesco  Penni; 
the  third — the  Donation  of  Constantine  to  the  Pope — to 
Eaffaellino  dcd  Chile,  The  ceiling  is  decorated  with  un- 
important works  of  a  later  date. 

THB   "LOGGIB"   op   THE   yATIOAlf. 

While  the  later  frescoes  in  the  Stanze  were  in  progress, 
Raphael  was  employed  by  Leo  X.  on  two  other  great  works  ; 
one  the  decoration  of  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican ;  the  other 
the  designs  for  the  tapestries  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
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The  "  Loggie  "  are  open  galleries  built  round  three  sides 
of  the  court  of  St.  Damasus  (the  older  portion  of  the  Vatican 
Palace).  They  were  begun  by  Bramante  under  Julius  II., 
and  completed  by  BapJiael  under  Leo  X.  They  consist  of 
three  stories ;  the  two  lower  formed  by  vaulted  arcades,  the 
upper  by  an  elegant  colonnade.  The  first  arcade  of  the 
middle  story  was  decorated  with  paintings  and  stuccoes 
xmder  Baph<ier&  direction.  It  leads  to  the  Stanze,  so  that 
one  master-work  here  succeeds  to  another.  If  we  consider 
the  harmonious  combination  of  architecture,  modeling,  and 
painting  displayed  in  these  Loggie — ^all  the  production  of 
one  mind — there  is  no  place  in  Eome  which  gives  so  high 
an  idea  of  the  cultivated  taste  and  feeling  for  beauty  which 
existed  in  the  age  of  Leo  X. 

The  walls  round  the  windows  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
Loggie  are  ornamented  with  festoons  of  flowers  and  fruit 
of  great  beauty  and  delicacy.  The  other  decorations,  which 
occur  alternately  with  small  stuccoes,  include  animals  of 
various  kinds,  but  consist  principally  in  the  so-called 
arabesque  ornaments.  A  light  and  playful  fancy  guides 
the  eye  from  one  subject  to  another.  The  excavations  made 
at  that  time  in  the  baths  of  Titus  had  brought  to  light 
antique  arabesque  decorations  known  to  have  inspired  the 
admiration  of  the  great  master.  Some  controversy  exists  as 
to  how  fjEur  he  actually  borrowed  from  these  designs.*  There 
is  no  need,  however,  to  suspect  him  of  plagiarism,  as  the 
stylo  of  BaphaeVB  arabesques  differs  materially  from  that 
of  tiie  antique  decorations,  though  both  equally  embody  the 
spirit  of  ancient  fable.  The  stuccoes  consist  of  various 
architectural  ornaments  and  a  multitude  of  reliefs,  con- 
sisting of  medallion  busts,  single  figures,  and  groups,  prin- 
cipally representing  mythological  subjects. 

A.  distinguished  scholar  of  Raphael  in  this  department  of 
decorative  art,  Giovanni  da  Udine,  directed  the  execution  of 
the  stuccoes  and  decorations.  Perino  del  Vaga  was  the 
principal  assistant  in  the  painting  of  the  figures.  This  kind 
of  decoration  was  afterwards  frequently  imitated  by  BapJuieTa 

*  See  '  Essay  on  the  Arabesques  of  the  ADcientt,  as  compared  with  those 
of  Raphael  and  his  School/  by  A.  HittoHT. 
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scholars  in  otiier  places,  and  has  been  adopted  by  modem 
artists ;  whilst  the  yet  nnriyalled  originals,  less  from  the 
effect  of  time  than  from  wanton  barbarism,  are  materially 
injured,  and  retain  but  a  faint  shadow  of  their  original  beauty. 

The  paintings  of  the  vaulted  spaces  are,  on  the  whole, 
in  better  preservation;  they  are  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  arcade,  and  the  subjects  just  described  form  only  a 
graceful  framework  and  accompaniment  to  them.  They 
represent  that  extensive  cycle  of  events  from  Scripture, 
particularly  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  ^Eaphael's  'Bible.'  His  own  hand  is  little 
apparent  in  these  works ;  the  superintendence  of  them  was 
intrusted  to  Oiulio  Bomano,  and  they  were  executed  by  him 
and  other  scholars  from  drawings  by  the  master.*  If  they 
fail  in  that  perfection  which  characterises  BaphaeTs  own 
work,  the  greater  number  belong  to  his  happiest  composi- 
tions. The  patriarchal  simplicity .  of  the  stories  of  the  Old 
Testament — a  simplicity  so  nearly  allied  to  that  of  classical 
antiquity — affords  materials  well  adapted  to  the  representa- 
tion of  a  cheerful  and  harmonious  existence,  moving  in  a 
circumscribed  orbit,  devoid  of  all  exciting  and  disturbing 
elements.  The  contemplation  of  these  scenes,  like  pure 
harmony  in  music,  satisfies  the  mind  that  dwells  upon  them. 
A  few  only  of  the  series  are  of  inferior  merit  in  composition. 

These  subjects  are  distributed  in  thirteen  small  arched 
spaces,  each  containing  four  pictures  of  historically  connected 
scenes  surrounded  by  a  varying  framework ;  altogether  fifty- 
two  in  number.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  subjects, 
with  the  names  of  those  scholars  of  Baphad  to  whom  the 
execution  is  ascribed : — 

1.  The  Creation. — Oiulio  Bomano.  The  figures  of  the 
Almighty  are  of  the  same  type  adopted  by  Michael  Angela 
in  the  roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  but  not  attaining  the 
grandeur  of  those  figures. 

2.  History  of  Adam  and  Eve. — GiuUo  Bomano,    The 

*  According  to  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  only  one  sketch  by 
Baphael  for  these  paintings  has  been  discorered,  that  for  the  '  DaWd  and 
Goliath/  all  the  other  existing  drawings  being  by  his  scholars :  *  Life  of 
Raphael,'  toL  ii.  p.  420. 
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figure  of  Eve  in  the  subject  of  the  Fall  was  probably  painted 
by  Baphad  himself.  The  Expulsion,  like  that  by  Michael 
Angelo,  recallB  Masaccio^B  fresco,  in  the  Brancaooi  Chapel 
at  Florence.     (See  woodcnt,  p.  144.) 

3.  Subjects  from  the  Histoiy  of  Noah. — Oiulio  Bomano. 

4.  of  Abraham  and  Lot — Francesco  Fenni, 

5.  of  Isaac. — Francesco  Penni. 

6.  of  Jacob. — Pdlegrino  da  Modena. 

7.  of  Joseph. — Qiulio  Bomano, 

8.  of  Moses. — Perino  del  Vaga,  or  G,  Bomano. 

9.  of  Moses. — BaffaelUno  dal  Chile, 

10.  of  Joshua. — Perino  del  Vaga, 

11. of  David. — Perino  del  Vaga, 

12.  of  Solomon. — Pdlegrino  da  Modena. 

13.  the    New  Testament. — Perino  dd  Vaga,  or 

Giulio  Bomano,  * 

Thus,  the  subjects  from  the  New  Testament,  originally 
concluding  the  series,  are  limited  to  one  space.  These 
ore,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  the  Adoration  of 
the  Kings  (the  Gospel  preached  to  rich  and  poor),  and  the 
two  essential  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  general  purport  of  the  frescoes  of  the  two  Stanze, 
which  iUustrate  the  establishment  of  the  Church  under  Con- 
stantino, and  its  powers  and  privileges  according  to  the  faith 
of  Home,  has  now  been  explained.  The  other  Stanza,  con- 
taining the  subjects  of  Theology,  Poetry,  Philosophy,  and 
Jurisprudence,  does  not  so  directly  belong  to  this  general 
scheme,  which  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
the  first  planned ;  when  also  the  remaining  Stanze  had  been 
already  in  part  decorated  by  Pieiro  della  Francesca^  Luca 
Signordli,  and  other  painters.  It  was  therefore  intended  to 
be  complete  in  itself.  The  works  of  these  painters  having 
been  removed,  and  a  fuller  scope  thus  offered  to  Baph€iel, 
he  then  for  the  first  time  appears  to  have  conceived  the 
connected  cycle  which  has  been  described. 


*  It  is  very  doabtful  whether  these  fresooet  were  executed  in  erery 
instance  by  the  painters  to  whom  they  are  ascribed.  Aocording  to 
Signor  Morelli  they  are  all  by  Perino  del  Vaga,  They  have  been 
entirely  repainted.    The  birds,  &c.,  are  by  Oiooanni  da  Udine. 
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In  the  second  and  third  arcades  of  the  same  story  the 
New  Testament  subjects  were  continued  and  completed  bj 
unimportant  artists  of  a  later  period. 

THE   TAPKSTBIES.* 

The  eleyen  designs  for  the  tapestries,  entirely  the  in- 
vention of  Baphaely  were  executed  in  the  form  of  cartoons 
in  distemper  colours  by  himself  and  his  pupils,  and  chiefly 
by  Francesco  Penni,  in  1515-16.  Ten  of  them  represent 
acts  in  the  lives  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  belong  to  the 
grandest  productions  of  Christian  art.  It  is  evident  that  the 
master  here  gave  dose  attention  to  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  the  material  to  be  employed,  and  introduced  various  con- 
trivances of  colour  and  form  calculated  to  give  due  effect  in 
tapestry.  Seven  of  the  original  cartoons,  formerly  in  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  are  now  deposited  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  The  remaining  four  have  disappeared.  They  were 
sent  immediately  after  completion  to  Arras  in  Flanders, 
where  the  hangings  were  worked  from  them,  and  hence  called 
by  the  Italians  '  Arazzi.'  The  execution  of  these  tapestries 
was  superintended  by  Bemhard  van  Orley,  a  pupil  of  Baphady 
who  had  returned  to  his  native  country.  The  cartoons 
remained  at  Arras,  serving  as  models  for  several  series. 
For  the  convenience  of  the  workmen  they  were  cut  into 
strips,  and  the  outlines  pricked.  In  this  condition  the 
seven  cartoons  now  familiar  to  us  were  seen  in  the  manu- 
factory at  Arras  in  1630,  by  Buhens,  who  recognised  their 
worth,  and  effected  their  purchase  for  Charles  I. 

The  tapestries  themselves  were  hung  for  the  £rst  time  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  on  St.  Stephen's  day,  26th  of  December, 
1519,  when  they  excited  great  enthusiasm.  After  that  they 
suffered  many  vicissitudes,  and  were  taken  by  the  French 
soldiery  at  the  sack  of  Home,  1527  ;  but  they  subsequently 
found  their  way  back  to  the  Papal  possession,  and  are 
now  hanging  in  the  lower  apartments  of  the  Vatican.  They 
are  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  that  representing  the 

*  See  an  exhaustive  essay  on  the  cartoons  in  Waagen's  *  Treasures  of 
Art  in  England,'  toI.  ii.  pp.  369-410. 
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OoTonation  of  the  Virgin  Had  long  disappeared,  bnt  was 
disoovered  in  187B.  The  following  are  the  snbjeots  of  the 
oartoons. 

1.  The  Gobonatiok  ov  the  Viboin. — The  cartoon  of  this 
subject  has  been  lost,  though  it  is  possible  that  it  may  also 
exist  among  the  forgotten  treasures  of  the  Vatican.*  Christ 
and  the  Madonna  are  enthroned  together ;  He  holding  the 
crown  over  her  head,  and  she,  with  clasped  hands,  adoring. 
The  Almighty  is  seen  above,  with  fonr  angels,  the  Doto 
hoTering  below  them.  Two  Amorini  support  the  canopy  of 
the  throne.  The  Baptist  and  St.  Jerome  stand  below — the 
Baptist,  the  same  figure  as  in  the  Madonna  di  Foligno. 
The  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  are  repeated  in  the 
altar-piece  at  Perugia,  commenced  by  Baphael  for  the  nuns 
of  the  conyent  of  Monte  Luce,  and  completed  after  his 
death. 

2.  The  Mibaoulous  Draught  of  Fishes,  or  The  Oallino 
OF  St.  Pet  SB. — The  scene  represents  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret 
with  a  view  of  the  opposite  shore.  This  cartoon  is  believed 
to  bo  mainly  by  the  hand  of  the  master.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  in  light  and  transparency,  and  the  heads  are 
of  the  highest  class.  There  are  two  boats,  into  one  of  which 
the  fishermen  are  hauling  a  net  with  great  effort.  Our  Lord 
sits  at  tho  head  of  the  other  boat.  St.  Peter,  suddenly 
convinced  of  the  miracle,  is  bending  before  him,  with  clasped 
hands.  In  this  figure  of  ardent  humility  and  adoration  the 
master's  power  over  expression,  equally  in  figure,  hands,  and 
head,  is  concentrated.  Large  cranes  and  herons  in  the  im- 
mediate foreground  are  believed  to  be  by  Qiovanni  da  TJdine. 

8.  Chbist's  Charge  to  Peteb. — The  Apostles  to  whom  our 
Lord  appeared  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  after  His  resurrection, 
are  here  assembled  in  a  group  of  utmost  dignity  and  expres* 
sion.  Peter,  with  the  keys  in  his  hand,  is  kneeling  before 
Christ,  who  points  with  one  hand  to  them,  and  with  the  other 
to  some  sheep,  as  emblematic  of  His  words,  *<  Feed  my  sheep." 
The  figure  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  finest  that  art  has  rendered, 

*^  There  are  two  old  engravings  of  the  composition.  See  Bartsch.  The 
original  design  for  it  is  in  the  Oxford  Museum.  Ciowe  and  Cavalcaselie, 
*  Life  of  Raphael/  toI.  ii.  p.  461,  &c. 
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otherwise  the  realistio  representation  of  words  used  only 
symbolically  and  the  absence  of  all  dramatic  action  render 
this  cartoon  the  least  interesting. 

4.  Thb  Stoning  of  Stephen. — The  figure  of  the  kneeling 
Saint  (see  woodcut),  as  he  prays  for  forgiveness  of  his 
murderers,  is  very  fine.  The  apparition  of  the  first  and 
Second  Persons  of  the  Trinity  is  seen  in  the  heayens  with 
angels.  St.  Paul,  seated  in  front  of  St.  Stephen,  stretches 
out  his  hands  towards  him,  as  if  to  encourage  him  in  his 
martyrdom. 

0.  Petbb  and  John  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple, 
or  The  Healing  of  the  Lame  Man. — The  scene  occurs  under  a 
portico,  supported  on  grandly  twisted  and  decorated  columns,* 
by  which  the  picture  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
chief  group  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Lame  Man  is  one  of  the 
finest  Bajphael  produced.  St.  Peter,  about  to  utter  the  words 
of  power,  ''  Li  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and 
walk, "  has  grasped  the  hand  of  the  cripple,  who  looks  up  at 
him  with  an  expression  of  boundless  trust,  which  transfigures 
one  of  the  ugliest  and  most  ill-formed  faces  that  art  ever 
ventured  to  represent.  St.  John's  head,  as  he  looks  down 
on  the  Bufierer  with  compassion,  offers  a  beautiful  contrast. 
Charming  figures  of  women  and  children  contrast  again  with 
this  and  another  cripple  who  lies  close  by. 

6.  The  Death  of  Ananias. — This  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
point  of  composition.  The  Apostles  are  on  a  raised  plat- 
form ;  St.  Peter,  the  most  conspicuous  figure,  having  just 
addressed  to  Ananias  the  words  "  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto 
man,  but  unto  God."  Their  immediate  effect  is  seen  in  the 
figure  of  Ananias  in  the  foreground,  suddenly  struck  dead 
by  the  Divine  decree,  while  those  around  start  back  in  terror. 
As  a  contrast  to  this,  St.  John,  at  the  end  of  the  platform,  is 
distributing  gifts  to  the  poor.  A  female  figure  entering  the 
scene,  absorbed  in  counting  the  money  in  her  hand,  repre- 
sents Sapphira. 

7.  The  Convkbsion  of  St.  Paul  (see  woodcut). — ^Paul  lies 

*  ColumnB  like  these,  in  RaphaeVz  time,  were  in  the  old  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  >irere  believed  to  hare  heen  brought  firom  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem. 
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prostrate  on  the  ground — alone  seeing  the  apparition  of  the 
SaTionr — his  horse  escaping.  His  armed  attendants,  who 
heard  the  Yoiee  but  saw  no  light,  msh  eagerly  towards  him. 

8.  Elyhas  the  Sobobbbb  stbuok  with  Blindness. — The 
Fto-consul  Sergius  is  seated  on  his  throne  in  the  centre  of 
the  picture,  with  lictors,  &o.,  at  his  side.  In  front,  on  the 
right  of  the  spectator,  is  the  figure  of  St.  Paul — ^the  most 
colossal  in  the  cartoons — stretching  his  arm  toward  the 
sorcerer  with  calm  dignity  as  he  pronounces  the  sentence 
of  blindness.  Elymas  stands  on  the  left ;  the  expression  of 
the  sudden  darkness  which  has  fallen  on  him  is  marvellously 
rendered ;  he  moyes  with  bent  knees  and  open  mouth, 
groping  his  way  with  outstretched  arms.  The  instant  ful- 
filment of  the  sentence  is  expressed  in  this  instance  with 
the  same  mastery  as  in  that  of  the  Ananias.  A  man  gazes 
with  intense  eagerness  into  the  face  of  Elymas.  Oonster- 
natlon  and  wonder  are  visible  in  the  bystanders ;  the  pro- 
consul turns  angrily  toward  his  learned  men,  who  stand 
embarrassed  behind  the  sorcerer.  (Only  the  upper  half  of 
the  tapestry  ^m  this  cartoon  exists.) 

9.  Paul  and  Babkabas  at  Ltbtba. — ^A  festal  procession 
leading  an  ox,  imitated  in  part  from  an  antique  bas-relief, 
approaches  to  offer  sacrifice  to  St.  Paul,  before  the  steps  of  a 
temple.  The  apostle  rends  his  garments  in  deprecation  of 
the  act.  On  one  side,  the  man  just  cured  of  lameness,  his 
crutches  thrown  down,  is  advancing  eagerly  to  St.  Paul,  while 
the  figure  of  a  philosopher,  stooping,  raises  the  garment  of 
the  healed  man  to  convince  himself  of  the  mirade.  A 
youth,  who  observes  the  gestures  of  the  apostle,  endeavours 
to  stop  the  sacrificer.  This  is  another  composition  of 
matchless  power. 

10.  St.  Paul  Pbbaohino  at  Athsns. — ^The  apostle  from 
the  steps  of  a  building  addresses  the  people,  who  stand  before 
him  in  a  half-circle.  His  figure  is  very  dignified;  both 
arms  are  raised  to  heaven  with  an  expression  of  earnest 
eloquence.  The  effect  on  the  auditors  is  minutely  varied. 
The  different  philosophical  sects — Stoics,  Epicureans,  and 
others — are  distinguished.  The  Sophists  dispute ;  others 
stand  in  doubt,  or  indifference ;  others,  full  of  faith  are 
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penetrated  with  the  truth.  A  circular  building  in  the  back- 
ground is  of  great  beauty.  The  figure  of  St.  Paul,  greatl j 
improved  and  finely  adapted,  was  taken  fiom  FUtj^no 
Lipp^B  representation  of  the  same  apostle  in  the  Carmine  at 
Florence  (see  woodcut,  p.  160). 

11.  St.  Paul  m  the  Prisok  of  Philipfi,  at  the  time  of  the 
earthquake. — ^The  earthquake  is  personified  by  a  giant,  who 
has  rent  an  opening  in  the  earth.  Behind  the  grate  of  the 
prison  the  apostle  is  seen  in  prayer ;  in  £ront  are  the  guards. 
(A  small  tapestry  :  the  cartoon  no  longer  exists.) 

The  borders  round  these  works  consist  of  ornaments 
corresponding  in  style  with  those  in  the  Loggie.  The 
lateral  diyisions  or  pilcusters  are  ornamented  with  gracefol 
figures  in  the  arabesque  taste,  generally  mythological  in 
their  allusions,  and  in  the  natural  colours.  Below  the  large 
subjects  are  small  compositions  in  the  style  of  friezes, 
painted  in  bronze  colour  as  stated  before.  Those  under  the 
series  on  the  right  are  from  the  history  of  the  apostles.  Those 
under  the  series  on  the  left  represent  incidents  from  the 
early  history  of  Leo  X.  Both  series  give  an  additional  proof 
of  BaphaeVB  all-pervading  taste  and  feeling  for  beauty,  seen 
even  in  the  most  subordinate  subjects. 

In  the  same  apartments  of  the  Vatican  another  series  of 
tapestries  are  preserved.  They  are  twelve  in  number,* 
higher  in  shape,  and  without  the  ornamental  accessories. 
They  represent  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ ;  and  though 
Baphael  had  commenced  designs  for  them,  interrupted  by 
his  death,  the  greater  number  of  them  give  small  evidence 
of  his  mind.  The  cartoons  are  lost.  The  tapestries  are 
called  by  the  keepers  of  the  Vatican '  Arazzi  della  scuola 
nuova,'  as  distinguished  firom  the  first  described,  called 
'Arazzi  della  scuola  vecchia.'  A  Flemish  character  is 
apparent  in  some  of  the  designs,  which  makes  it  probable 
that  a  part  at  least  were  executed  by  Flemish  artists,  such  as 
Bemhard  van  Orley  and  others.  Nevertheless,  certain  sub- 
jects and  portions  of  subjects  bear  the  impress  of  BaphaeCB 
genius.    Accessories  and  landscape  appear  throughout  to  be 

*  A  thirteenth,  with  allegorical  figures  alluding  to  the  papal  power, 
completes  the  series.     See  Passarant,  '  Rafael  yon  Urbino/  ii.  260. 
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of  Flemisli  character.  It  is  beHeved  that  Francis  I., 
on  the  occasion  of  the  canonization  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paolo, 
in  1519,  promised  the  Pope  these  tapestries,  and  commis- 
sioned Baphciel  to  make  the  designs  for  them.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  they  were  executed  before  1528. 

We  give  a  short  account  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
this  series. 

The  Adoration  ov  the  Kings. — The  centre  part  is 
believed  to  have  been  designed  by  the  great  master.* 

The  Mubdeb  of  the  Innocents,  consisting  of  three 
portions  to  suit  architectural  forms. — ^These  indicate  the 
invention  of  i?ap%a«Z,  though  not  identical  with  the  grand 
composition  by  him  of  the  same  subject  engraved  by  Mare* 
Antonio. 

Descent  into  Limbus. — Baphael  is  also  recognised  in  this 
composition.  The  half  of  this  tapestry  was  burnt  in  the 
endeavour  to  extract  the  gold  portions. 

Descent  op  the  Holt  Ghost. — Though  the  execution  of 
this  tapestry  is  defective,  yet  there  are  Eaphaelesque  indica- 
tions in  the  composition. 

After  the  completion  of  the  tapestries  for  Leo  X.,  owing 
to  the  great  favour  in  which  these  splendid  articles  of  luxury 
were  held,  repetitions  were  executed  for  many  other  places, 
and  thus  various  copies  are  seen  in  Dresden,  Berlin,  Madrid, 
Mantua,  England,  France,  and  elsewhere.f 

We  conclude  with  the  Twelve  Apostles,  executed,  with 
other  figures,  in  chiaroscuro  after  BaphaeVB  designs,  in  an 
apartment  of  the  Vatican.  An  alteration  in  the  apartment 
ruined  most  of  thorn,  and  those  which  survived  were  almost 
repainted  by  Taddeo  Zucchero.  These  were  probably  the 
figures  engraved  by  Marc*  Antonio  (see  woodcuts).  The  same 
apostles  were  painted  on  the  pilasters  of  the  church  of  S. 
Vincenzo  alle  Tre  Fontane  (Bome),  but  by  far  later  hands 

*  More  probably  by  Baldoisare  Pemzzu 

t  See  Passayant,  toL  ii.  p.  273,  for  an  accoant  of  these  freqnent,  and  in 
part  contemporary,  repetitions.  Nine  pieces  of  the  first  series,  of  which  only 
*'  St.  Paul  in  the  Prison  at  Philippi  '*  was  wanting,  were  long  in  England, 
and  are  now  in  the  Berlin  Mnseum.  They  are  said  to  haye  been  in  the 
possession  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  to  haye  oome  t«  England  at  that  time  fVom 
Italy. 
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than  the  Bcholars  of  Bajlhael,  They  are  now  almost  ob- 
literated. They  are  dignified,  well-dxaped  formB,  but  de- 
ficient in  real  grandeur. 

While  Baphad  was  engaged  on  the  works  in  the  Vatican 
he  painted  (prob&bly  in  1512)  the  figure  of  Isaiah  for 
John  Ooritz,  a  native  of  Lnzembnrg,  and  apostolic  proto- 
notary  at  the  Holy  See.  The  remains  of  this  fresco  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  chnrch  of  S.  Agostino  (Bome).  It 
shows  the  influence  that  the  wonderful  works  of  IKckaeL 
Angdo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  had  upon  Baphadj  who,  it  is 
said,  endearoured  in  this  grand  design  to  compete  with  his 
great  rival  in  his  own  manner.  The  prophet  of  Herculean 
form  is  seated  on  a  marble  chair  and  holds  a  scroll  in  his 
left  hand.  Two  naked  boys  stand  on  the  arms  of  the  seat 
and  support  a  tablet,  containing  the  name  of  Ooritz  and 
a  dedication  of  the  picture  to  St.  Anne,  the  Virgin,  and 
Christ.  This  fresco  has  frequently  been  retouched  or  re- 
painted— ^in  the  first  instance  by  Daniel  da  Volterra — and 
hut  little  of  the  original  work  remains  except  the  com- 
position.* 

Finally,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  (151B-1520), 
Baphael  completed  the  decorations  of  the  chapel  of  the  little 
castle  of  La  Magliana — a  favourite  residence  of  Leo  X. — ^near 
the  Porta  Portese  (Rome).  Here,  under  Julius  11.,  a  scholar  of 
Perugino,  probably  Lo  Spagna,  had  painted  the  Annunciation 
and  the  Visitation.  Baphael  added,  either  by  his  own 
hand,  or  by  that  of  one  of  his  best  scholars,  the  ^  Martyrdom 
of  S.  Felicity,'  a  composition  the  excellence  of  which  is  now 
only  fully  preserved  in  Marc'  Antonio*B  engraving,  the  centre 
and  principal  scene  having  been  destroyed  not  long  ago 
by  the  barbarous  introduction  of  a  window.  On  the  left 
was  represented  a  group  of  men  surrounding  the  tyrant 
and  eagerly  watching  the  scene,  and  on  the  right  the  figure 
of  an  idol  with  three  terrified  women  and  a  naked  boy,  who  is 
clinging  to  them.  The  heads  are  all  of  the  finest  expression. 
These  frescoes  have  been  transferred  to  canvas,  and  a  portion 
of  them  is  in  the  Louvre.    Other  frescoes  from  the  Magliana 

*  Crowe  and  CiiTaloaseU«,  *  Life  of  Raphael/  vol.  ii.  p.  176,  &c 
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— Apollo  and  the  Mases — are  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Oapitol 
(Borne).    They  weie  probably  all  painted  by  Lo  Spagna. 

Beside  all  these  important  works,  executed  by  Hcbphael 
for  the  Papal  Court  dnring  twelve  years,  many  daims  were 
made  on  him  by  private  persons.  Among  them  was  the  com- 
mission given  him  by  Agostino  Chigi  for  the  Chigi  Chapel 
in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Face,  Bome.  In  this  chapel, 
the  first  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  Baphael  executed  the 
four  figures  of  the  Sibyls,  with  angels  holding  tablets.  They 
are  arranged  in  an  arched  form,  and  interrupted  by  the  enta- 
blature of  a  door.  They  are  among  the  most  perfect  speci- 
mens of  BaphaeVa  maturer  pencil,  combining  equal  grandeur 
and  grace.  An  interesting  comparison  may  be  instituted 
between  them  and  the  Sibyls  of  Michael  Angela,  In  each 
we  find  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  two  great  masters ;  for 
while  MicJuiel  Angela's  figures  are  sublime,  profound,  and 
entirely  new,  the  fresco  of  the  Face  bears  the  impress  of 
BaphaeTs  more  serene  and  sympathetic  grace.* 

A  somewhat  later  work  by  Baphael  also  proves  that  in  the 
same  class  of  subjects  where  Michael  Angela's  whole  greatness 
was  displayed,  he  infused  that  free  and  peculiar  beauty  which 
places  them  in  the  noblest  contrast  to  the  gigantic  power  of 
his  rival.  We  allude  to  the  decorations  of  the  Chigi  Chapel 
in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Fopolo  at  Bome.  Here  it  was 
intended  that  the  cupola  should  contain  the  history  of  the 
Creation  down  to  the  Fall,  that  four  statues  of  the  Prophets 
should  represent  the  Promise,  and  three  large  wall-pictures 
the  fulfilment  of  the  New  Covenant.  With  the  exception  of 
the  statue  of  the  prophet  Jonah, f  Baphael  only  lived  to  see 

*  Accoxxling  to  Vosari  tha  Sibyls  were  painted  by  TimoUo  Viti ;  but 
this  appears  to  be  one  of  his  many  erroneous  statements  or  inrentiona. 
There  is  every  reason  to  belieye  that  Timoteo  was  not  even  at  Rome  when 
Raphael  was  enji^aged  on  this  work.  Morelli,  *  It.  Masters,'  p.  293,  &c., 
and  see  ante,  p.  371.  Passarant  seeing  a  weaker  hand  in  the  Prophets  than 
in  the  Sibyls,  arbitrarily  assigns  the  former  to  TimoteOt  rol.  i.  p.  157,  and 
Crowe  and  Cayalcaselle  follow  him,  accepting  Yasari's  statement  as  to  the 
assistance  given  by  this  painter  to  Baphaely  notwithstanding  that  other 
things  which  he  relates  in  connection  with  this  work  are  proved  to  be 
fables.  This  fresco  has  been  so  completely  repainted  that  little  remains 
of  the  original  but  the  composition. 

t  Only  the  design  for  this  statue  was  made  by  Raphael  It  was 
executed  by  Lorenzetto 
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the  oompletion  of  the  mosaics  in  the  cupola  after  his  designs, 
by  Lttigi  da  Pcuie  (Maestro  Lutaaccio)  in  1516.*  In  the  centre 
circle  is  the  Almighty,  with  uplifted  arms,  in  the  act  of  crea- 
tion, surrounded  by  seraphim.  Around,  in  eight  compart- 
ments, are  the  mythological  half-length  figures  of  sereii 
planets,  and  a  cherub  as  head  of  the  planetary  system. 
Further  below  are  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and,  leaning  or 
sitting  upon  them,  figures  of  angeLi  of  such  maryeUous  and 
simple  beauty  as  can  only  be  compared  to  the  Sibyls  in  S. 
Maria  deUa  Pace.  Unfortunately  the  whole  has  been  much 
injured. 

Like  all  other  men  of  genius  Baphael  is  always  greatest 
when,  imdisturbed  by  foreign  influence,  he  follows  the  free, 
original  impulse  of  his  own  mind.  His  peculiar  element 
was  grace  and  beauty  of  form,  in  as  far  as  these  are  the 
expression  of  high  moral  purity.  Hence,  notwithstanding 
the  grand  works  in  which  he  was  employed  by  the  Popes, 
what  may  be  called  his  peculiarly  Baphaelesque  qualities  are 
most  fully  deyeloped  in  his  numerous  Madonnas  and  Holy 
Families.  In  his  youth  he  seems  to  have  been  fondest  of 
this  class  of  subjects ;  and  if  his  earlier  works  of  this  kind 
bear  the  impress  of  a  dreamy,  sentimental  fancy,  and  those  of 
his  second  period  that  of  a  more  cheerful  conception  of  life, 
the  works  of  his  third  period  form  a  happy  medium  between 
cheerfulness  and  dignity, — ^innocent  playfulness  and  a  deep 
sense  of  the  spirit  of  his  subject.  All  are  conceived  with  a 
graceful  freedom,  so  delicately  controlled  that  it  appears 
always  guided  by  the  finest  feeling  for  the  laws  of  art.  They 
place  before  us  those  sacred  relations  of  life  which  form  the 
foundation  of  morality  ;  namely,  the  ties  of  family  affection, 
united  to  higher  and  holier  aspirations.  The  Madonna  is  not 
only  the  affectionate  mother ;  she  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
pure  Virgin,  whom  all  nations  were  to  call  blessed.  The 
infant  Christ  is  also  not  only  the  cheerful,  innocent  child, 
but  a  Being  prophetically  conscious  of  the  mission  He  was 
to  fulfil.    In  the  numerous  representations  of  these  subjects, 

*  See  *  I  Musaici  delia  Cupola  nella  CappellaChigiaoa  di  S.  M.  del  Popolo 
in  Roma,  inv.  da  Rafaele  Sansio,  inc.  ed.  da  L.  Gruner,  Ulnstr.  da  Ant 
Grifi,'  Rome,  1839. 
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varying  in  the  number,  attitude,  and  grouping  of  the  figures, 
the  more  simply  natural  or  the  more  profound  conception 
alternately  prevails :  they  thus  offer  endless  points  of  most 
interesting  comparison.  They  are  not  all,  however,  by 
Baphaera  own  hand;  many,  though  painted  from  his 
designs  and  in  his  studio,  have  only  been  retouched  and 
completed  by  himself :  many  also  which  bear  his  name  are 
but  the  works  of  his  scholars,  who  endeavoured  to  seize  and 
appropriate  some  portion  of  the  masternspirit.* 

Among  those  works  we  may  now  particularly  distinguish 
those  of  the  earlier  period  of  BajphaeVB  residence  in  Borne. 
They,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  engrossing  employments, 
are  simple  compositions,  of  not  very  considerable  size.  The 
execution,  however,  shows  that  they  were  painted  con  amore, 
and  they  more  or  less  retain  the  traces  of  that  deep 
eamestncss  which,  we  have  observed,  characterised  his 
youthful  works.  The  following  are  especially  deserving  of 
mention : — 

The  Aldobrandini,  or  Garvagh,  Madonna  (27),  in  the 
National  Gallery. — The  Madonna,  seated  on  a  bench,  bend» 
tenderly  towards  the  little  St.  John,  her  left  arm  round  him  ; 
he  reaches  up  playfully  for  a  flower  offered  to  him  by  tho 
infant  Christ,  who  rests  on  his  mother's  lap.  Behind  the 
Madonna  is  the  pilaster  of  an  arcade,  and  on  each  side  a 
view  into  the  landscape  beyond.  The  whole  forms  a  compo- 
sition of  the  utmost  beauty  and  sweetness. 

The  Alba  Madonna  (26),  a  circular  picture,  in  the  Hermit- 
age at  St.  Petersburg. — The  Madonna,  a  full-length  figure, 
is  seated  in  a  quiet  landscape,  with  the  Child  on  her  lap, 
and  holding  a  book  in  her  hand.  The  little  St.  John, 
kneeling  before  his  Divine  companion,  offers  him  a  cross, 
which  he  receives  with  looks  of  unutterable  love.  The 
Madonna's  eyes  are  directed  to  the  prophetic  play  of  the 
children  with  a  deep  and  earnest  expression.     This  is  a 

*  It  is  probable  that  after  Raphael  had  been  appointed  oreneer  of  the 
works  at  St.  Peter's,  and  director  of  Antiqalties,  he  became  too  much 
occupied  with  the  dnties  of  these  offices  to  give  mnch  time  to  paintiDg. 
He  made  drawings  or  cartoons  for  pictures,  leaving  their  execution  to  his 
scholars.  Consequently  the  pictures  attributed  to  him  during  the  later 
part  of  his  career  were  probably  only  finished,  or  worked  upon,  by  him. 
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beautiful  picture,  executed  in  the  best  and  most  delicate 
stjle  by  the  master's  own  hand«* 

'  La  Yierge  au  Diademe '  (28),  also  called  '  La  Yierge  an 
Linge,'  in  the  Louvre. — The  Madonna,  kneeling,  is  lifting 
the  veil  from  the  sleeping  Child,  in  order  to  show  it  to 
the  little  St  John,  who  kneels  in  joyful  adoration.  Li  the 
background  a  rich  landscape.  The  execution  is  probably  by 
Oiulio  Romano.  Like  too  many  in  the  LouTre,  this  picture 
has  been  much  injured  by  repaints.  Similar  composi- 
tions, with  a  more  or  less  free  imitation  of  this  "  motiTe,"  are 
frequent.t 

The  Madonna  and  Child  (81),  from  the  Orleans  Chdlery, 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rogers  (the  poet),  and 
purchased  at  the  sale  of  his  effects  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Mackintosh. 
— ^The  Madonna,  a  half-length  figure,  youthful  and  noble, 
is  soon  behind  a  parapet,  on  which  stands  the  Child,  who, 
smiling,  nestles  close  to  her,  holding  her  round  the  nock. 
The  picture  has  now  lost  its  surface,  and  is  interesting  in 
a  technical  point  of  view  on  account  of  the  bright  reddish 
undertint  which  is  apparent.     Painted  in  1512. 

The  Madonna  (half-figure)  and  Child  (30),  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Lord  Ellesmere,  and  forming  part  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Gallery  (from  the  Orleans  collection,  and  not  in  a  good 
state). — The  Child  lies  stretched  on  her  lap  ;  while  she  looks 
down  upon  him  with  maternal  joy.  Fainted  in  1512.  Early 
repetitions  are  in  the  Museums  of  Berlin,  Naples,  <&c. 

'  Madonna  di  Loreto '  (25). — The  original  is  supposed  to  be 
lost,  but  there  are  ancient  copies  of  it.  The  best,  perhaps 
by  Qiulio  Bomano^  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr. 
Lawrie  at  Florence.  The  composition  is  the  Yirgin  lifting 
a  veil  from  the  just-awakening  child.  Joseph  stands  at  her 
side,  devoutly  looking  on. 

The  'Madonna  della  Sedia,'  or  *della  Seggiola'  (34),  in  the 
Pitti  (painted  about  1616  J),  a  circular  picture— the  Yirgin, 

*  According  to  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  {*  Life  of  Raphael/  vol.  ii.,  p.  126, 
note),  much  retouched  and  injured,  partly  when  transferred  to  canvas.  This 
picture  was  sold  to  the  Hermitage  in  1836  for  £24,000. 

t  Representations  of  this  kind,  with  the  Child  sleeping,  are  generallf 
called  "  Silentium,"  ^  Vierge  au  Silence,"  &c  (18). 

X  This  picture  may  have  been  painted  as  early  as  1512  for  Julius  II. 
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seated  on  a  chair,  whence  the  name,  holds  the  Child  on  her 
lap ;  he  leans  on  her  bosom  in  a  happy,  child-like  attitude ; 
at  her  side  is  the  little  St.  John,  with  folded  hands.  She 
wears  a  gay  striped  handkerchief  on  her  shoulders,  and 
another  on  her  head,  after  the  manner  of  Italian  women, 
and  appears*  as  a  beautiful  and  blooming  mother,  looking 
ont  of  the  picture  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  maternal 
love.  The  Child,  fall  and  strong  in  form,  has  an  ingenious 
and  grand  expression.  The  colouring  is  wann  and  beautiful. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  and  most  universally 
admired  of  all  jRapAaefs  Madonnas. 

The  '  Madonna  della  Tenda '  (35),  in  the  possession  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  probably  executed  by  OiuUo  Bomano  from 
a  cartoon  by  Baphael — in  the  background,  behind  the 
Virgin,  Child,  and  St.  John,  is  a  curtain :  hence  the  Italian 
name  of  the  picture. 

A  series  of  similar,  but  in  some  ihstances  more  copious 
compositions,  belong  to  a  later  period.  They  are  in  a  great 
measure  the  work  of  his  scholars,  executed  from  his  designs, 
and  only  partially  touched  upon  by  Baphael  himself.  Indeed, 
many  pictures  of  this  class  should,  perhaps,  be  considered 
altogether  as  the  productions  of  his  school,  at  a  time  when 
that  school  was  under  his  direct  superintendence,  and  when 
it  was  enabled  to  imitate  his  finer  characteristics  in  a 
remarkable  degree. 

In  this  class  we  must  include  the  *  Yierge  aux  Cand^labres ' 
(44),  where  the  Madonna  is  seated,  with  an  angel  bearing 
a  torch  on  each  side.  The  composition  is  of  great  beauty 
and  by  Baphael;  but  the  picture  itself  is  the  work 
of  inferior  scholars,  and  has  been  injured  by  restorers. 
It  was  sold  in  England  with  the  Lucca  Gallery  in  1840, 
was  purchased  by  tiie  late  Mr.  Munro,  and  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Hon.  H.  Butler  Johnstone. 

The  ^  Madonna  dell'  Impannata'  (41),  in  the  Pitti,  shows 
only  the  technical  stamp  of  his  school,  and  is  probably 
by  Oiidio  Bomano.  The  two  female  Saints  who  pay  homage 
to  the  Child  are  very  beautiful;  the  little  St.  John,  on 
the  contrary,  seated  in  the  foreground,  and  pointing  to 
Christ,  lacks  the  easy  grace   of  BapJiael.    The   Child  is, 

3  I 
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however,  softlj  and  delicately  painted;  and  here,  it  is 
probable,  the  master  himself  assisted.  This  picture,  which 
is  arranged  more  as  an  altar-piece  than  BaplioeVs  other 
Holy  Families,  takes  its  name  from  the  oiled-paper  window 
in  the  background. 

The  *  Madonna  del  Passeggio'  (43),  in  Bridgetrater  House, 
formerly  in  the  Orleans  Gallery,  and  yet  earlier  in  that  of 
Christina  of  Sweden,  may  have  been  painted  by  Francesco, 
Penni,  It  represents  the  Madonna  and  Child,  full-length 
figures,  standing  in  a  landscape,  and  the  little  St.  John 
about  to  kiss  his  playfellow.  The  children  are  peculiarly 
graceful,  almost  in  BapTuieVB  Florentine  manner ;  but  the 
drapery  of  the  Madonna  is  heavy,  and  resembles  the  works 
of  later  artists.  There  are  several  repetitions  of  this 
picture  in  the  Museum  of  Naples  and  elsewhere. 

In  all  these  Holy  Families  of  BaphaeVa  later  period, 
whatever  part  he  may  or  may  not  have  taken  in  their  execu- 
tion, there  appears  a  pervading  character  of  grand  and  ideal 
beauty,  which,  as  before  remarked,  is  common  to  the  works 
of  art  of  this  age.  We  no  longer  perceive  the  tender 
enthusiasm,  the  earnestness  and  fervour  of  youth ;  but,  in 
their  stead,  a  cheerful,  tranquil  enjoyment  of  life,  ennobled 
by  the  purest  feeling.  They  are  not,  however,  glorified 
holy  forms,  which  impel  us  to  adore ;  they  rather  show  us 
the  most  interesting  moments  of  domestic  life,  when  the 
sports  of  graceful  children  attract  the  delighted  observation 
of  parents.  The  greater  number  of  these  pictures  consist  of 
four  figures — ^the  Madonna,  the  two  Children,  and  either 
Elizabeth  or  Joseph.  Among  those  in  which  Elizabeth 
shares  the  mother's  joy  are  the  following : — 

A  small  Holy  Family  in  the  Louvre  (89). — The  infant 
Christ  stands  on  a  cradle  caressing  St.  John.  The  execu- 
tion is  attributed  sometimes  to  Qiulio  Bomano^  sometimes  to 
Garofalo,* 

The  so-called  '  Madonna  del  divino  amore '  (32),  in  the 
Museum  at  Naplesj — The  Child,  seated  on  the  Virgin's  lap, 

*  Signor  Morclli  attributes  this  picture  to  Bagnacavalh, 
t  According  to  Passavant,  toI.  i.,  p.  187,  painted  u  early  as  1512,  which 
we  are  inclined  to  doubt. 
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is  blessing  the  Baptist,  while  Elizabeth  supports  his  little 
ann.  The  ezecation  is  attributed  by  some  to  Oiulio  Bamano^ 
but  it  betrays  more  of  BaphaeVs  own  hand  than  most  of  his 
later  works. 

The  Holy  Family,  known  by  the  name  of  <  the  Pearl ' 
(37),  in  the  Grallery  at  Madrid,  was  probably  painted  from 
BaphcteVs  design  by  Oiulio  Bomano.  This  picture  has 
derived  a  fictitious  importance  from  the  supposed  words  of 
Philip  lY.  of  Spain,  who,  having  purchased  it  from  the 
gallery  of  Charles  I.,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  on  seeing  it, 
'*  This  is  my  pearl  I  "  It  has  been  greatly  overpraised ;  its 
dark  and  heavy  tone  render  it  an  imattractive  picture. 

The  'Madonna  della  Gatta'  (47),  in  the  Museum  at 
Naples,  may  also  be  mentioned  here.  It  was  executed  by 
Giulio  Bomano,  and  much  resembles  the  so-called  '  Pearl.' 

Among  the  pictures  in  which  Joseph  completes  the  group 
are  several  in  the  Museum  at  Madrid,  particularly  *  the  Holy 
Family  under  the  Oak '  (36), — a  copy  in  the  Pitti  Palace 
is  called  '  La  Madonna  della  Lucertola,'  because  a  lizard  is 
there  introduced ;  painted  about  1517.  Joseph  leans  on  a 
piece  of  antique  sculpture ;  the  young  Christ  turns  to  the 
Baptist,  who  holds  before  him  a  strip  of  parchment  with 
the  words  ^'  Ecce  Agnus  Dei."  The  execution  is  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  attributable  to  Giulio  Bomano.  The  repeti- 
tion, marked  as  a  copy  by  him,  which  is  in  the  Pitti,  is 
hard  and  cold.  A  composition,  in  which  the  children  hold 
a  similar  piece  of  parchment  with  upraised  hands,  appears 
to  have  been  frequently  repeated  by  BaphaeTs  scholars. 
One  of  them,  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Munro, 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Hon.  H.  Butler  John- 
stone (46). 

A  '  Bepose  in  Egypt '  (42),  in  the  Imperial  Grallery  at 
Vienna,  is  probably  a  joint  production  of  Giulio  Bomano  and 
Penni.  The  Madonna,  kneeling,  holds  the  Child  in  her 
aims;  St.  John  also  kneels  and  presents  fruit;  Joseph, 
leading  an  ass  by  the  bridle,  is  in  the  act  of  raising  St. 
John.  The  picture  is  freely  and  boldly  painted.  The  Child 
is  extremely  beautiful,  as  is  also  the  head  of  the  Baptist. 

The  large  Holy  Family  (88)  in  the  Louvre  was  painted 

3  I  2 
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by  Baphad  in  1518,  with  the  St.  Michael,  for  the  Duke  of 
Urbino,  as  a  present  from  the  Duke  to  Fiancis  L*  The 
Madonna,  half  kneeling,  receives  the  Child,  who  springs 
joyfolly  ont  of  the  cradle ;  Elizabeth,  on  the  other  side,  joins 
the  hands  of  the  little  St.  John  in  prayer ;  Joseph,  in  the 
background,  is  seated  in  calm  contemplation.  Above  are 
two  angels — one  strewing  flowers  over  the  Child,  the  other 
crossing  his  hands  on  his  breast.  The  whole  has  a  character 
of  cheerfulness  and  joy ;  and  an  easy  and  delicate  play  of 
graceful  lines,  imited  with  the  noblest  forms.  GiuUo  Bomano 
assisted  in  the  execution  of  this  picture. 

To  this  cycle  of  Holy  Families  maybe  added  the  ^  Visita- 
tion of  Mary  to  Elizabeth,'  now  in  the  Madrid  Gallery. 
The  heads  are  fine,  but  the  drapery  clings  unpleasantly  to 
the  figures.  The  composition  is  by  Baphad  ;  the  execution 
probably  by  Penni  or  QiuLio  Bomano. 

The  larger  compositions  of  this  later  period,  whidi  repre- 
sent the  Virgin  as  Queen  of  Heaven,  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  works  by  the  great  master.  In  the  compo- 
sitions, where  several  Saints  are  assembled  round  the 
Madonna,  it  may  be  observed  that,  although  these  holy 
personages  were  generally  brought  together  arbitrarily  (for 
various  accidental  reasons),  yet  Baphael  has  contrived  to 
place  them  in  a  certain  relation  to  each  other,  so  as  to 
establish  a  connection  between  them.  The  earlier  masters, 
on  the  other  hand,  either  arranged  them  side  by  side  in 
simple  symmetrical  repose,  or  with  equal  caprice  disposed 
them  in  various  attitudes,  with  a  view  to  picturesque  effect 
BaphaeL  has  left  three  large  altar^pictures  of  this  kind,  which 
are  interesting  examples  of  his  conceptions  of  the  Madonna. 

Of  these  the  '  Madonna  di  Foligno '  (29),  in  the  Vatican, 
is  the  earliest,  and  of  about  the  same  date  (1511)  as  the 
works  in  the  Stanza  della  Segnatura.  It  was  originally 
ordered  for  the  church  of  Ara  Coeli  in  Home,  by  Gismondo 
Conti,  secretary  to  Julius  11.,  but  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  Foligno :  hence  its  name.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  picture 
is  the  Madonna  with  the  Child,  enthroned  on  the  clouds 

*  See  *  Essai  d'une  Analyse  critique  de  la  Notice  dee  Tablenz  Italient 
da  Mui^  national  dn  LouTre,'  hj  Otto  Mfindler,  1850. 
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in  a  gloiy,  smrounded  bj  angels.  Underneath,  on  one  side, 
kneels  the  donor,  with  dasped  hands  ;*  behind  him  stands 
St.  Jerome,  presenting  him  to  her  care.  On  the  other  side 
is  St.  Francis,  also  kneeling  and  looking  npward,  while 
he  points  with  one  hand  ont  of  the  picture  to  the  people 
below,  for  whom  he  entreats  the  protection  of  the  Mother 
of  Grace ;  behind  him  is  John  the  Baptist,  pointing  to  the 
Madonna,  while  he  looks  at  the  spectator  as  if  inviting 
the  latter  to  pay  her  homage.  The  relation  between  the 
picture  and  the  community  of  beUeyers,  expressed  by  these 
last  two  figures,  appears  from  this  time  variously  modified 
in  the  altar-pieces  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Between  the 
two  groups  stands  a  cherub  holding  a  tablet,  intended  for 
au  inscription.  In  the  distance  is  a  city,  on  which  falls  a 
thunderbolt ;  above  it  is  a  rainbow — ^no  doubt  in  allusion 
to  some  danger  and  miraculous  preservation,  in  remem- 
brance of  which  the  picture  was  painted. 

This  work,  however  beautiful  in  the  whole  arrangement, 
however  excellent  in  the  execution '  of  parts,  appears  to 
belong  to  a  transition-state  of  development.  There  is  some- 
thing of  that  ecstatic  enthusiasm  which  we  see  in  the  con- 
ception of  religious  subjects  in  other  masters — Oorreggio, 
for  example — and  which  hardly  harmonizes  with  the  un- 
affected and  serene  grace  of  Baphad.  This  remark  is 
particularly  applicable  to  the  figures  of  the  Baptist  and 
St.  Francis.  The  Madonna  and  the  Child  also,  who  turn  to 
the  donor,  are  in  attitudes  which,  however  graceful,  are  not 
perhaps  sufficiently  dignified  for  the  majesty  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven.  The  expression  of  the  Madonna's  countenance  is 
extremely  sweet,  but  belongs  more  to  the  gentle  woman  than 
to  a  glorified  being.  The  figure  of  the  donor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  admirable,  with  an  expression  of  intense  faith ; 
while  the  angel  with  the  tablet  is  of  exquisite  beauty — one 
of  the  most  marvellous  figures  that  Bapihad  has  created. 

The  second  of  these  pictures,  the '  Madonna  del  Pesce '  (33), 
has  more  repose  and  grandeur  as  a  whole,  and  unites  in  the 
happiest  manner  the  sublime  and  abstract  character  of  sacred 

*  He  is  probably  represented  as  returning  thanks  for  his  preservation 
from  a  lightning-stroke,  through  the  xniracnlons  interposition  of  the  Virgin^ 
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beings  with  the  indiyidaality  of  nature.  It  is  now  in  the 
Madrid  Gallery,  bnt  was  originally  painted  for  the  church  of 
St.  Domenico,  at  Naples,*  about  1513.  It  represents  the 
Madonna  and  Child  on  a  throne ;  on  one  side  is  St.  Jerome ; 
on  the  other  the  archangel  with  the  yonng  Tobias,  who 
carries  a  fish  (whence  the  name  of  the  picture).  St.  Jerome, 
kneeling  on  the  throne,  has  evidently  been  reading  from  a 
volume  he  holds,  and  appears  to  have  been  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Tobias  and  the  Angel.  The  infant  Christ 
turns  towards  them,  but  at  the  same  time  lays  his  hand  on 
the  open  book,  as  if  to  keep  the  place.  The  Virgin  turns 
towards  the  Angel,  who  introduces  Tobias ;  while  the  latter, 
half  kneeling,  gazes  reverently  at  the  Divine  Infant.  St. 
Jerome  looks  over  the  book  at  the  new-comers,  as  if  ready 
to  proceed  with  his  occupation  after  the  interruption.  All 
the  figures  are  graceful  and  dignified.f 

But  the  most  important  of  this  class  is  the  ^  Madonna  di 
San  Sisto '  (40),  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  Here  the  Virgin, 
in  a  glory  of  cherubim,  standing  on  the  clouds  with  the 
eternal  Son  in  her  arms,  appears  truly  as  the  Queen  of 
Heaven.  St.  Sixtus  and  St.  Barbara  kneel  on  each  side 
of  her,  and  help  to  connect  the  composition  with  the  real 
spectators ;  below  is  a  light  parapet,  on  which  two  beautiful 
boy-angels  lean.  A  curtain,  drawn  back,  incloses  the  picture 
on  each  side.  The  Virgin  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
creations  of  BaphaeVB  pencil.  There  is  something  inde- 
scribable in  her  countenance,  which  expresses  a  timid 
astonishment  at  the  miracle  of  her  own  elevation,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  freedom  and  dignity  resulting  from  the 
consciousness  of  her  divine  situation.  The  Child  rests 
naturally,  but  not  listlessly,  in  her  aims,  and  looks  down 
upon  the  world  with  the  grandest  expression.  Never  has 
the  loveliness  of  childhood  been  blended  so  marvellously 
with  a  solemn  consciousness  of  a  high  calling,  as  in  the 
features  and  countenance  of  this  Child.    The  eye  is  at  first 

*  For  that  chapel  where  prayers  for  the  recovery  from  all  diseases  of  the 
eye  were  especially  offered  up.  This  accounts  for  the  introduction  of  Tobias 
with  the  fish,  which  has  puzzled  so  many. 

f  This  picture  was  talcen  to  Paris  in  1813,  and  there  transferred  to 
canvas,  sulTering  some  injury  in  the  process. 
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BO  riyeted  on  these  two  figures,  as  liardly  to  do  jostioe  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Pope,  the  devotion  of  St.  Barbara,  and 
the  rapt  expression  of  the  two  angel-children.  This  is  a 
rare  example  of  a  picture  of  BapTiaeVs  later  time  executed 
entirely  by  his  own  hand.  No  design  of  the  subject  for  the 
guidance  of  a  scholar,  no  early  engraying  after  such  design, 
has  come  to  light.  The  execution  itself  evidently  shows 
that  the  picture  was  painted  without  any  such  preparation. 
ProofB  are  not  wanting  even  of  alterations  in  the  original 
composition — ^the  two  angels  in  the  lower  part  are  very 
evidently  a  later  addition  by  the  master's  hand.  According 
to  Yasari,  Baphad  painted  this  picture  for  the  principal 
altar  of  S.  Sisto,  at  Piacenza — at  least  it  was  there  in  his 
time,  and  was  only  removed  to  Dresden  in  the  last  century.* 
To  this  class  belongs  also  the  ^  St.  Cecilia,'  executed  in  the 
earlier  years  t  of  BaphaeVs  residence  in  Eome,  and  now  in 
the  Gallery  of  Bologna.  It  was  originally  in  the  church 
of  San  Giovanni  a  Monte  there,  and  adorned  the  altar  of 
the  '  beata '  Cecilia  Duglioli  for  which  it  was  painted. 
St.  Cecilia  stands  in  the  centre,  with  four  Saints — SS.  John 
and  Augustin,  SS.  Paul  and  Mary  Magdalen — two  on 
each  side.  Above,  in  the  clouds,  is  a  glory  of  singing  angels. 
At  the  feet  of  the  Magdalen  lie  musical  instruments  partly 
broken — exquisitely  painted.  St.  Cecilia  raises  her  eyes 
to  the  Angels,  and  appears  to  listen  to  their  song.  She 
holds  a  small  organ  reversed,  with  its  tubes  falling  out, 
indicating,  like  the  other  scattered  and  broken  instruments, 
the  relation  of  earthly  to  heavenly  music.  St.  John — ^whose 
head  is  of  great  beauty — ^regards  the  inspired  countenance  of 
the  Saint  with  holy  rapture ;  St.  Augustin  is  more  tranquil. 
St.  Paul,  a  noble  figure  in  grand  drapery,  looks  thought- 
fully down  on  the  instruments,  whose  sounds  have  ceased. 
The    Magdalen,  whose    mild    expression    reminds    us  of 

*  See  account  of  its  reception  in  Dresden,  &c.,  *  Introduction  to  Cata- 
logne  of  the  Dresden  Gallery/  by  Julias  Hiibner.  This  picture  has  been 
much  damaged,  chiefly  from  injudicious  restorations.  The  infant  Chri&t 
has  especially  suffered.  The  sum  paid  for  it  by  the  King  of  Saxony  was 
220,000  francs. 

f  It  appears  to  have  been  completed  in  1516.  The  initcription  in  the 
chapel  in  which  it  was  placed  is  coniparatireiy  modem,  and  heDce  no 
authority.     See  Passarant,  i.  181,  note. 
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RaphaeTik  youthful  pictures,  turns  to  the  spectator,  direct- 
ing his  attention  to  the  holy  scene.  There  thus  appears 
in  the  expression  of  this  simply-arranged  group  a  progres- 
sive sympathy,  of  which  the  reyelation  made  to  St  Cecilia 
forms  the  central  point.* 

Two  more  altar-pictures  dose  this  series,  each  containing 
only  a  single  figure — ^namely,  that  of  St.  Margaret  triumph- 
ing over  the  Dragon.t  One  is  in  the  GaUery  of  Vienna. 
It  represents  the  Saint  issuing  from  a  cave  with  the  monster 
crouching  at  her  feet,  while  she  raises  the  crucifix  against 
it.  This  picture  betrays  Michael  Angela's  influence  in  atti- 
tude and  gesture,  and  is  probably  by  the  hand  of  Cfiulio 
Bomano.  The  second  is  in  the  Louvre,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  painted  for  Francis  I.  It  is  of  BaphaeTs 
later  time,  and  the  greater  part  is  by  GRtdio  Bomano.  Here 
St.  Margaret  is  seen  trampling  on  the  prostrate  Dragon, 
holding  in  her  right  hand  the  palm  of  victory.  Her  coun- 
tenance expresses  maidenly  innocence  and  grace.  This 
picture  has  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  its  transfer 
from  wood  to  canvas. 

The  Archangel  Michael,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  is  a 
very  remarkable  picture,  painted,  as  before  stated,  by  Baphael 
for  a  Duke  of  Urbino  as  a  present  to  Francis  L,  in  1517. 
Like  a  flash  of  lightning  the  heavenly  champion  darts 
upon  Satan,  who  lies  writhing  at  his  feet.  He  wears  a 
breastplate  of  armour,  and  wields  a  lance  in  his  hands, 
with  which  he  is  aiming  at  his  antagonist.  The  grandeur, 
beauty,  and  calm  majesty  of  the  Archangel,  the  rapidity  of 
the  movement,  and  tho  bold  foreshortening  of  Satan,  have 
a  most  impressive  effect  X  (see  woodcut). 

In  various  gaUeries  we  find  representations  of  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  wilderness  as  a  youth  clothed  in  a  panther  skin, 

*  The  mn^ical  instmmenfj  were  probably  painted  by  Giovanni  da  Udine 
and  Qiulio  Bomano  assisted  Baphael  in  the  execution  of  this  picture,  which 
has  suffered  in  its  transfer,  at  Paris,  to  canvas  and  from  restoration. 

t  The  legend  (from  Simeon  Metaphrastes)  will  be  found  in  Lippomanus, 
*  De  Vitis  Sanctorum,'  ii.  165 :  see  also  Mrs.  Jameson's  <  Poetry  of  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art,'  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 

X  This  picture  was  probably  executed  in  great  part  by  GMio  Bomano. 
It  was  transferred  to  canvas,  and  has  suffered  much  injury 
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seated  fronting  the  spectator,  and  pointing  to  a  cross  erected 
beside  him,  attributed  to  BaphaeL  The  best  specimen  of 
this  oft-repeated  picture  is  in  the  Uffizi,  and  it  is  belieyed 
that  those  in  the  Louvre,  in  the  Bologna  Gallery,  at 
Darmstadt,  and  elsewhere,  are  all  taken  from  it.  A  drawing 
by  Baphael  for  it  in  red  chalk,  in  the  collection  of  the  Uffizi, 
is  so  far  finer  in  many  respects  than  the  picture  in  the 
same  gallery,  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  eyen  that 
specimen  is  in  a  great  measure  the  work  of  a  scholar, 
probably  Giulio  Bamano,  and  only  completed  after  the 
master's  death.  A  good  and  somewhat  later  copy,  ascribed 
to  Francesco  Salviati^  is  in  the  Berlin  Museum.* 

Two  large  historical  altar-pictures  belonging  to  EaphaeTs 
later  period,  but  executed  in  great  part  from  his  cartoons, 
still  claim  our  attention.  The  earlier  of  the  two  is  the  picture 
of  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  in  the  Museum  of  Madrid,  known 
by  the  name  of  *  Lo  Spasimo  di  Sicilia,'  from  the  convent  of 
Santa  Maria  dello  Spasimo  f  at  Palermo,  for  which  it  was 
painted  (see  woodcut).  The  procession  which  conducts  the 
Saviour  to  Mount  Calvary  has  just  reached  a  turn  in  the 
road.  He  has  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  cross;  an 
executioner,  who  stands  at  the  edge  of  the  picture  (an 
academic  figure  of  athletic  form,  somewhat  ostentatiously 
displayed),  endeavours  to  pull  Him  up  by  the  rope  which 
is  passed  round  His  body.  The  Saviour,  regardless  of  His 
own  sufferings,  turns  His  face  consolingly  to  the  group  of 
women  who  press  near  to  Him  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
Virgin,  her  arms  extended  in  despair  towards  her  Son — an 
action  traditionally  preserved  from  an  early  time — sinks  on 
her  knees,  supported  by  St.  John  and  the  Magdalen.  Behind 
them  follow  a  procession  of  soldiers  from  the  gates  of  the 
city;  a  standard-bearer  on  horseback,  heading  the  group, 
already  turns  in  the  direction  of  the  mountain  seen  in  the 
background.  Amidst  this  combination  of  varied  forms,  the 
figure  of  Christ  is  kept  distinct  with  great  art.  The  head, 
with  an  expression  of  patience  and  divine  sorrow,  forms  the 

*  Compare  Rnmohr, '  Ital.  Forsch.'  iii.  135. 

t  The  word  "  Spasimo  "  u  in  allusion  to  the  spasm  or  conmlsion.  in 
other  words  the  fainting,  of  the  Madonna. 
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central  point  of  the  composition :  the  heads  of  the  execu- 
tioners, of  Simon,  and  of  the  women  smroond  it  as  in  a 
half-circle.* 

The  later  of  the  two  pictures  to  which  we  have  referred 
is  the  '  Transfiguration,'  now  in  the  Vatican,  formerly  in  the 
church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  (Home).  This,  the  master^s 
last  work  (not  finished  till  after  his  death),  was  suspended 
over  his  body,  as  it  lay  in  statef  (see  woodcut). 

If  the  '  Spasimo '  be  distinguished,  like  the  compositions 
for  the  Tapestries,  by  the  dramatic  deyelopment  of  an 
historical  event,  the  work  now  xmder  consideration  unites 
with  these  qualities  a  profounder  symbolical  treatment, 
which  we  will  endeayour  to  make  clear.  The  picture 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  lower  of  which,  from  the 
number  of  the  figures,  is  the  more  important.  On  one 
side  are  nine  of  the  Disciples,  on  the  other  a  crowd  of 
people  pressing  towards  them,  bearing  along  a  boy  possessed 
with  an  evil  spirit.  His  limbs  are  fearfully  convulsed  by 
demoniac  power ;  ho  is  supported  by  his  father,  who  appears 
strenuously  to  implore  assistance  by  words  and  looks.  Two 
women  beside  him,  both  kneeling,  point  to  the  sufferer — ^the 
one  with  earnest  entreaties,  the  other  in  the  front,  with  an 
expression  of  passionate  energy.  All  are  crying  aloud, 
beseeching,  and  stretching  out  their  arms  for  aid.  Among 
the  disciples,  who  are  disposed  in  different  groups,  astonish- 
ment, horror  and  sympathy  alternate  in  various  degrees. 
One  whose  youthful  countenance  expresses  the  deepest 
sympathy,  turns  to  the  unhappy  father,  plainly  intimating 
his  inability  to  assist  him  ;  another  points  upwards ;  a  third 
repeats  this  gesture.  The  upper  part  of  the  picture  re- 
presents Mount  Tabor,  on  which  the  three  disciples  lie 
prostrate.    Above  them  is  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  floating 

*  The  composition  is  evidently  imitated  from  Albert  Durer — Ifcav* 
Antonio  had  copied  the  German  artist's  designs  for  the  '  Passion.'  This 
picture  suffered  much  by  its  transfer  to  canvas,  and  subsequent  orer- 
cleaning,  when  taken  to  Paris.  The  colour  is  now  in  parts  "  bricky  "  and 
raw. 

t  A  considerable  part  of  the  '  Transfiguration,' — about  one-third — wa« 
painted  by  RaphaeVs  scholars.  The  upper  part,  and  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  picture  are  apparently  by  his  own  hand.  The  lower 
part  to  tlie  right  is  mostly  by  Qiutio  RomawK 
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in  glory,  Moses  and  Elijah  on  either  side.  The  twofold  action 
contained  in  this  picture,  which  has  been  much  criticised,  is 
explained  historically  by  the  fact  that  the  incident  of  the 
possessed  boy  occurred  in  the  absence  of  Christ.  But  it  may 
bo  taken  in  a  higher  and  more  uniyersal  sense :  the  lower 
portion,  namely,  as  representing  the  calamities  and  miseries 
of  human  life — the  power  of  evil,  and  the  weakness  eyen  of 
the  Faithful  when  unassisted ;  the  upper  portion  as  the  abode 
of  Diyine  consolation  and  redemption  firom  evil,  to  which 
alone  all  sufferers  in  this  world  are  directed  for  help. 
Still,  like  most  pictures  of  symbolical  purpose,  the  *  Trans- 
figuration '  by  Baphael  fails  to  enlist  earnest  sympathy.  In 
its  present  condition  also,  it  o£Eers  little  charm  even  in  a 
pictorial  sense.  The  paintelr  is  stated  to  have  used  materials 
which  blackened  all  colours  with  which  they  were  mixed,  so 
that  a  fine  effect  of  chiaroscuro,  in  which  the.  lower  part  was 
treated,  is  now  lost  in  opacity  and  darkness. 

We  must  not  pass  oyer  a  picture  which  Baphael  had 
xmdertaken  in  his  youth  (1505),  but  which  was  not  finished 
till  after  his  death  by  his  executors  and  heirs,  Oiulio  Bomano 
and  Francesco  Penni,  It  is  the  '  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,' 
painted  for  the  conyent  of  S.  Maria  di  Monte  Luce  at 
Perugia,  and  now  in  the  Vatican.  If  any  design  by  Baphael 
was  made  use  of,  it  could  only  haye  been  for  the  upper 
portion  ol  the  picture,  the  execution  of  which  is  attributed 
to  Oiulio  Bomano.  The  lower  part,  executed  by  Francesco 
Penni,  in  which  the  Apostles  are  assembled  around  the 
empty  tomb  of  the  Virgin,  is  weak  and  ineffectiyo. 

The  yery  inferior  picture  of '  St.  Luke  painting  the  "V  irgin ' 
(2),  in  the  Academy  of  S.  Luke,  Bome,  attributed  to  Baphael, 
has  no  claim  whateyer  to  be  considered  a  work  by  him. 

We  now  proceed  to  BaphaeVB  portraits,  of  which  he  pro- 
duced a  large  number,  and  in  his  best  time.  Their  chief 
excellence — and  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  executed  in 
his  earlier  period — resides  in  their  imaffected  conception 
and  characteristic  expression.  Still,  those  of  a  later  date  are 
the  more  instructiye,  as  no  assistance  in  the  essential  parts 
could  be  giycn  by  his  scholars.  We  giye  the  most  interest* 
ing  both  of  his  earlier  and  maturer  time. 

3  K  2 
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Theie  are  none  more  &scinating  ihan  the  portraits  of 
Agnolo  Doni,  a  Florentine  merchant,  and  Maddalena  Strozzi, 
his  wife,  in  the  Pitti,  executed  daring  RaphaeTa  second 
sojourn  in  Florence,  from  1504  to  1505,  and  when  he  was 
under  the  ijifluence  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  These  are  works 
of  indescribable  charm,  in  which  the  master's  inherent  parity 
and  grace  are  the  more  conspicuous  from  the  timidity  c^ 
hand  and  drawing,  which  betokens  the  inexperienced  por- 
trait painter.  They  are  so  carefully  executed  that  the  single 
hairs  are  given.  Agnolo  Doni  is  seated  with  his  left  arm 
on  a  balustrade,  his  right  hand  in  his  lap.  The  beautiful 
Maddalena  has  laid  her  right  hand  over  her  left ;  a  delicate 
chain  with  pearl  ornament  is  round  her  throat. 

A  third  portrait  in  the  Pitti,  a  young  woman,  name 
unknown,  is  of  this  same  attractiye  class. 

Raphaers  own  portrait,  belieyed  to  have  been  executed 
about  1506  for  his  friends  in  Urbino,  is  in  the  collection  of 
portraits  in  the  IJffizi.  It  represents  a  head  of  delicate 
beauty,  with  brown  eyes  and  hair,  but  is  much  injured. 

The  portrait  of  Bindo  Altoviti  (erroneously  held  to  be 
RaphaeVs  own  portrait),*  now  in  the  Gallery  at  Mimich, 
was  formerly  in  the  Casa  Altoviti  at  Bome.  The  head  is 
that  of  a  youth  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  with  long 
fidr  hair  and  a  black  cap,  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
spectator;  his  hand  on  his  breast.  It  is  a  fine  Italian 
countenance,  full  of  sensibility.  The  colouring  is  powerfid, 
with  dark  shadows. 

The  *  Fomarina '  is  a  name  applied  to  one  supposed  to  have 
been  RaphaeVB  mistress — ^regarding  which  name,  as  it  only 
occurs  in  comparatively  modem  works,  great  doubt  has 
arisen.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  invented  to  suit  a 
story  of  RaphaeVa  having  attached  himself  to  the  daughter 
of  a  potter  in  or  near  Urbino.  Altogether  the  history  of 
RaphaeVs  love  for  a  beautiful  woman  of  low  origin  is  vague, 
(although  there  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  from  Yasari's 

*  Ramohr  considers  it  a  portrait  of  Raphael,  See  *  Ital.  Forsch/  rol.  iii. 
p.  109,  and  further.  This  is,  however,  disproved  bj  Passavant,  rol.  i.  p. 
185,  nnd  vol.  ii.  p.  143.  Signor  Morelli  states  that  the  porti-ait  has  been 
entirely  repainted,  and  writes  disparagingly  of  it  0  It.  Masters,'  pp.  84,  85)l 
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statement  that  he  left  a  mistress  when  he  died) ;  nor  can 
the  portraits  of  her  be  identified  with  any  certainty.  In 
one  in  the  Barberini  Palace  at  Borne,  which  bears  the  master's 
name  on  the  armlet,  she  is  represented  seated,  semi-nude, 
holding  up  her  garment  beneath  her  breast,  and  with  her 
left  hand  on  some  red  drapery  in  her  lap.  But  this  picture, 
which  Las  very  little  merit,  was  probably  painted  after 
BajphaeTs  death  by  Oiulio  Bomanoy  or  another  of  his 
scholars. 

Another  portrait,  also  called  Baphaers  mistress,  is  in  the 
Fitti,  known  as  '  La  Yelata,'  from  the  veil  which  faUs  from 
her  head.  Although  among  the  most  beautiful  and  authentic 
of  the  master's  works,  it  is  still  described  in  the  catalogue 
as  by  an  unknown  hand.  The  resemblance  between  this 
portrait  and  the  Virgin  in  the  <  Madonna  di  S.  Sisto '  justifies 
the  surmise  that  the  same  model — a  woman  of  the  noblest 
Bomau  type — sat  for  both.* 

The  so-called  '  Fomarina '  in  the  Tribune  of  the  Uffizi  has 
long  been  adjudged  by  connoisseurs  to  8eb€uiian  del  Piomboy 
and  surmised  to  be  the  portrait  of  the  Improyyisatrioe  Bea- 
trice da  Ferrara,  with  whose  reputation  the  ideal  costume 
and  gold  enamelled  wreath  are  in  keeping.f 

Another  so-called  '  Fomarina,'  formerly  at  Blenheim,  and 
now  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  is  also  believed  to  be  by  Sebcutian 
del  Piambo.  This  picture  is  dated  1512.  Other  portraits 
which  bear  the  name  of  the  '  Fomarina '  may  be  passed  over. 

There  are  several  repetitions  of  BaphaeVs  portrait  of 
Pope  Julius  n.  The  best,  probably  by  the  master  him- 
self, is  in  the  Tribune  of  the  Uffizi.  That  in  the  Pitti 
has  been  ascribed  to  Giovanni  da  Udine.  There  is  a  good 
replica  in  the  National  Grallery.  The  old  man,  in  a  red  robe, 
is  represented  seated  in  an  arm-chair  in  deep  meditation. 


*  Signor  Minghetti  believes  that  the  'Velata'  b  the  portrait  of 
Raphael's  mistress,  which,  according  to  Vasari,  came  after  the  master's 
death  into  the  possession  of  Matteo  Botti,  a  Florentine  merchant.  See  the 
sabject  fully  discussed  in  hb  '  Raffiiello,'  sea  zxii. 

t  According  to  an  hypothesis  of  Missirini  (Longhena,  p.  890),  the  picture 
waa  painted  by  Sebcuiian  del  Phmho  after  a  design  by  Michael  Angelo^  and 
represents  Vittoria  Colonn.i,  Marohesa  di  Fescara,  the  friend  of  Micluul 
Angoh, 
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Pope  Leo  X.,  with  Cardinals  de'  Medici  and  de'  Boesiy 
in  the  Pitti. — ^The  Pope  sits  at  a  table,  a  magnifying-glass 
in  his  left  hand,  an  illmninated  breviary  and  a  ricbly- 
oarved  silver  bell  before  him  ;  the  Cardinals  are  behind, 
on  each  side.  The  principal  merits  of  this  work 
are,  the  characteristic  expression  of  the  three  different 
heads,  the  truth  of  imitation  in  the  accessories,  and  the 
mastery  displayed  in  the  management  of  the  general 
tone.* 

The  so-called  *  Violin  Player'  (*  Suonatore '),  in  the 
Sciarra  Palace,  at  Rome  attributed  to  Baphael,  is  ascribed 
by  Signer  Morelli  to  Sebastian  del  Piambo,  and  was 
probably  executed  in  1513,  the  date  of  1518  inscribed  upon 
the  picture  being  a  forgery. 

Joanna  of  Aragon,  in  the  Lonvre. — ^This  is  the  best  of  the 
numerous  repetitions  of  this  picture,  and  may  be  partly  by 
Raphael  himself.f  A  copy,  apparently  by  a  Flemish  imitator 
of  Leonardo  da  Vind,  is  in  the  Dona  Gallery,  at  Rome. 
This  picture  represents  a  lady  in  the  bloom  of  youth  in  a 
splendid  red  costume,  who  sits  fronting  the  spectator ;  the 
outline  of  the  face  and  features  is  pure  and  soft,  though 
with  little  expression;  the  large  dark  eyes,  of  velvet 
softness,  are  turned  to  the  spectator.  Joanna  was  the 
daughter  oi  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  Duke  of  Montalto, 
and  wife  of  Ascanio  Colonna,  Prince  of  Tagliacozzo.  She 
was  sumamed  '^  divine,"  from  her  beauty.  Three  hundred 
poets  employed  their  pens  to  hand  down  her  fame  to 
posterity. 

The  following  also  belong  to  BaphaeVs  most  intellectual 
portraits.  Count  Castiglione,  the  friend  of  Baphael — a  noble 
and  dignified  head,  and  a  youth  resting  his  head  on  his 
hand,  both  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre ;  Cardinal  Inghirami 
writing,  looking  upwards  with  a  serious,  thoughtful  expres- 
sion,|  and  Bibiena,  First  Secretary  to  the  Conclave, 
both  in  the  Pitti  Palace — the  first  is  remarkable  for  the 

*  For  an  account  of  the  copy  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  in  the  Mosenm  of 
Kfiples,  see  p.  460. 

+  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  *  Life  of  Raphael,'  vol.  ii  pp.  40i  405w 
X  Only  the  head  it  probably  by  Raphael. 
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skill  in  whicli  Baphael  has  conyertod  a  head  of  flat  and 
coarse  features,  with  a  defect  in  one  eye,  into  a  subject  of 
great  character  and  attraction ;  *  a  Cardinal,  name  unknown, 
in  the  Madrid  Grallery,  one  of  the  most  admirable  and  best  pre- 
served oiBaphaeVB  portraits ;  and  Francesco  Penni,  BaphaeVs 
scholar,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  King  of  Holland, 
at  the  Hague.  The  two  lawyers,  Bartolo  and  Baldo,  in  the 
Doria  Ghillery,  £ome,  are  excellent  heads,  which  may  be 
safely  ascribed  to  Baphael.  But  many  of  the  portraits  which 
bear  BaphcteTs  name  are  entitled  to  this  distinction  only  in  a 
very  subordinate  degree ;  many  even  belong  to  an  essentially 
different  school.  Among  this  class  may  be  mentioned  the 
portrait  of  Fed.  Carondelet,  Archdeacon  of  Bitunto,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  London ;  and  those 
known  in  the  Louvre  by  the  names  of  '  Baphael  and  his 
Fencing  Master,'  by  some  attributed  to  Qiulto  Bomano. 
An  interesting  portrait  in  the  Borghese  Gallery,  Bome,  said 
to  be  that  of  Cesar  Borgia  and  ascribed  to  Baphael^  is 
neither  the  portrait  of  that  Prince  nor  the  work  of  Baphael. 
It  is  probably  by  Bronzino, 

With  the  exception  of  the  portraits  just  enumerated,  the 
works  of  Baphael  hitherto  described  axe  for  the  most  part 
representations  from  sacred  history.  Some  subjects  taken 
from  classic  history  still  remain  to  be  mentioned.  BaphaeJ 
did  not  employ  these  materials,  as  has  been  sometimes  the 
practice,  in  a  pedantic  and  merely  learned  manner ;  he  made 
no  attempt  to  reproduce  the  haUts  and  strict  costnme  of 
the  ancients,  but  rather  adapted  them  to  his  own  fancy,  as 
affording  the  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  graceful 
forms  in  apartments  dcToted  to  festal  purposes.  Li  these 
productions,  therefore,  we  again  perceive  the  artist's  peculiar 
feeling  for  beauty,  and  its  appropriate  application. 

This  style  he  had  already  aimed  at  in  the  subordinate 
decorations  of  the  Vatican  Loggie.  It  appears  in  a  much 
more  important  form  in  some  larger  works,  especially  in  the 
frescoes  in  the  Boman  villa  belonging  to  Agostino  Chigi,  the 
wealthy  Sienese  banker,  for  which  he  made  the  designs, 
but  which  were  probably -executed  by  Oiulio  Bomano,  Penm, 

*  Both  theie  portraits  art  believed  to  be  copies  firom  the  originals. 
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and  other  scholars  of  the  master.  This  villa  now  bears  the 
name  of  the  Famesina,  from  its  later  possessors  of  the 
house  of  Famese.  On  the  ceiling  of  a  large  hall  facing  the 
garden  are  represented,  in  ten  triangular  spaces,  scenes 
from  the  fable  of  Psyche,  from  Apnleins.  On  the  flat  part 
are  two  large  compositions,  with  numerous  figures — the 
Judgment  of  the  Gods,  who  decide  the  dispute  between 
Venus  and  Cupid,  and  the  Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.* 
In  the  fourteen  lunettes  are  Amorini,  with  the  attributes  of 
those  Gods  who  have  done  homage  to  the  power  of  LoTe. 
Among  the  groups,  illustrative  of  the  incidents  in  the  fable, 
are  several  of  great  beauty  and  skill  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  subject  in  a  given  space.  The  composition  of  the 
Three  Graces ;  that  in  which  Cupid  stands  in  an  implor- 
ing attitude  before  Jupiter;  and  a  third,  where  Psyche 
is  borne  away  by  Loves,  arc  extremely  graceful.  The 
heaviness  of  the  forms,  the  chief  defect  of  these  frescoes, 
may  be  generally  attributed  to  OitUio  Bomano ;  the  colour 
again,  is  not  even  that  of  BaphcteVs  scholars,  as  the  whole 
work  was  restored  and  much  repainted  by  Carlo  MaraUa. 

In  the  same  villa,  in  an  adjoining  saloon,  is  the  fresco, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  <  Gklatea,'  taken  from  the  Cyclops 
of  Philostratus ;  painted  in  1514.  It  represents  the  goddess 
borne  over  the  waves  in  a  shell ;  tritons  and  sea-nymphs 
sport  around  her  in  the  waves;  Amorini  discharge  their 
arrows  in  the  air.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  com- 
positions that  art  has  produced,  imbued  with  a  sense  of  life 
and  enjoyment  that  is  perfectly  enchanting.  Yet  with  all 
this,  and  in  a  scene  of  strictly  Pagan  and  sensual  imagina- 
tion, the  purity  of  the  feeling  becomes  a  main  element  in  its 
beauty.  With  the  exception  of  the  group  to  the  right  of  the 
goddess,  this  fresco  is  entirely  by  BaphaePB  own  hand.  It 
is  consequently  much  superior  in  execution  to  the  others. 
It  has  been  much  repainted  in  parts. 

*  Two  charming  drawings,  nearly  six  feet  long,  still  exist  of  the  two 
large  ceiling  representations,  called  the  Feast  of  the  Gods,  and  the  Marriage 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  They  are  slightly  coloured,  and  only  partially 
finished  ;  nevertheless,  they  so  far  surpass  the  frescoes  in  beauty,  that  we 
are  inclined  to  take  them  for  Iiaphaer%  own  designs.  We  know  not  where 
they  a]*e  now. 
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Other  charming  representations  of  m^  thological  subjects, 
thongh  much  injured,  are  in  the  bath-room  of  Cardinal 
Bibiena,  in  the  third  story  of  the  Vatican  above  BaphaeVB 
Loggie ;  wrongly  called  *  il  Bitiro  di  Giulio  II.'  This  room 
was  decorated  ill  the  antique  taste — the  walls  of  a  dark  red 
ground,  and  with  seven  gracefully  designed  compartments, 
each  containing  subjects  alluding  to  the  power  of  Love. 
These  were  designed  by  Baphael  and  executed  by  his 
scholars.  The  Birth  of  Y onus, Yenus  and  Cupid  on  Dolphins, 
and  Cupid  complaining  to  Yenus  of  his  wound,  arc  the  most 
graceful.  Beneath  them,  on  a  black  ground,  are  figures  of 
Amorini,  exemplifying  the  various  devices  and  varying  pro- 
gress of  Love— one,  in  a  shell,  drawn  by  butterflies ;  another 
in  a  shell,  drawn  by  tortoises ;  a  third  harnessing  a  pair 
of  snakes ;  a  fourth  drawn  by  snails,  &c.  On  the  ceiling 
are  nutnerous  designs,  most  of  them  so  injured  as  hardly 
to  be  visible.  Cupid  wrestling  with  Pan,  a  charming  conceit, 
is  still  seen.  Bepetitions  of  these  designs  are  seen  in  a 
villa  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars, 
known  as  the  Yilla  Spada  (also  as  the  Yilla  Santini, 
Magnani,  Mills,  Ac,  according  to  its  successive  owners). 
Other  mythological  frescoes  attributed  to  Baphael  and  Qiulio 
Bomano  were  formerly  in  the  so-called  <  Yilla  Baphael,'  or 
'Yilla  Madama,'*  in  the  gardens  of  the  Borghese  Palace, 
now  no  longer  existing.  The  three  chief  compositions  by 
different  painters  have  been  detached  from  the  walls  and 
removed  to  the  Borghese  Palace.  One  represents  the 
Nuptials  of  Alexander  and  Boxana,  from  the  descriptiop 
of  a  picture  in  Lucian,  and  is  an  inferior  production  from 
an  excellent  des'gn  by  Bazziy  preserved  in  the  Albertina 
at  Yienna.  The  Marriage  of  Yertnmnus  and  Pomona, 
the  second  picture,  is  the  composition  of  one  of  BaphaeTs 
scholars.  The  third  is  an  imitation  of  a  masterly  com- 
position by  Michael  Angela  ;  naked  figures,  darting  impetu- 
ously through  the  air,  are  aiming  their  arrows  at  a  statue 
of  Hermes,  while  Cupid  lies  slumbering  by. 

*  No  early  anthority  ipeaka  of  ihii  houae  as  Raphaert  villa ;  the  decora* 
tions  it  contained  were  copied  not  only  from  Eaphaclf  but  from  yariona 
ma;itGrs. 
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In  onoe  more  reTiewing  the  enormous  number  of  BaphaeFs 
creations  in  art,  we  must  be  allowed  to  repeat  that  he 
directed  the  works  of  St.  Peter  s,  from  his  own  plan,  from 
the  middle  of  the  year  1614 ;  that  he  executed  several  other 
arohitectnral  works ;  that  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he 
was  zealously  occupied  in  superintending  the  exhumation  of 
the  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  in  designing  a  restoration 
of  ancient  Bome;  that  he  distinguished  himself  by  two 
remarkable  works  in  sculpture,*  and  that  he  died  in  his 
thirty-seyenth  year.  When  we  consider  these  facts,  we  shall 
be  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  inexhaustibly  creative 
power  of  this  master — a  power  never  equalled  in  the  same 
perfection*  Other  masters,  in  their  single  works,  perhaps 
in  a  great  part  of  them,  may  claim  a  place  beside  him, 
but  none  have  had  the  energy  to  maintain  such  unvarying 
excellence.  In  this  respect  Baphaely  witiiout  any  exception, 
is  the  most  distinguished  master  of  modem  times.  And  if, 
even  in  his  case,  we  find  some  less  perfect  productions, 
some  occasional  tendency  toward  a  more  superficial  manner, 
this  only  proves  that,  great  as  he  was,  he  shared  the  lot  of 
all  that  is  human. 

Baphad  died  of  a  short  and  violent  fever.  Unutterable 
was  the  sorrow  which  filled  aU  classes  in  Bome,  high  and 
low — ^the  Pope,  the  court,  the  friends  and  pupils  of  the  artist 
<  I  cannot  believe  myself  in  Bome,'  writes  Count  Gastiglione, 
*  now  that  my  poor  Baphael  is  no  longer  here.'  His  body 
lay  in  state  under  a  splendid  catafalque  in  his  own  house, 
with  his  last  work,  the  *  Transfiguration,'  suspended  over  his 
head.  He  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon,  under  an  altar  adorned 
by  a  statue  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  a  consecration-offering  £rom 
Baphael  himself.  The  supposed  skull  of  the  great  master  had 
long  been  treasured  in  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  at  Bome, 
when,  doubts  having  been  raised  as  to  the  precise  spot  of  his 
interment,  a  search  was  made  in  the  Pantheon  in  1833, 
and  the  remains  were  found  entire  in  a  situation  agreeing 
exactly  with  Yasari's  description.  The  skull,  of  which  a  cast 
was  taken,  was  of  a  fine  form.    Thirty-one  teeth  were  perfect, 

*  Ai  it  has  been  already  itated,  it  is  doabtfal  whether  he  did  more 
than  give  the  designs  for  these  works  in  sculpture. 
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the  thirtyHsecond  just  appearing.  The  skeleton  measured 
five  feet  seven  inches,  and  the  width  of  the  coffin  indicated 
a  yeij  slender  frame.  The  relics  were  placed  in  a  mag- 
nificent sarcophagus  presented  by  the  Pope,  and  re-interred 
in  the  same  spot  with  great  solemnities. 


CHAPTEB  XIX. 

THB  8GU0LABS  AND   FOLLOWERS   OF  RAPHAEL. 

Wb  have  already  remarked  that  Baphad  employed  a  large 
number  of  scholars  and  assistants,  who  all  endeavoured  to 
acquire  his  style,  and  who  after  his  death  transplanted  it  into 
various  parts  of  Italy.  The  conquest  and  pillage  of  Rome 
by  the  French  in  1527  also  contributed  to  disperse  the 
schooL  But  this  appropriation  of  Baphaers  qualities  by 
his  scholars  was,  as  we  haye  before  said,  a  very  question- 
able advantage ;  for  as  the  real  excellence  of  Baphael^B  art 
proceeded  exclusively  from  his  individual  feeling,  no 
imitation  of  external  manner  and  forms  could  supply  its 
place.  The  works  of  BapJuxeVs  scholars  are  consequently 
often  cold,  formal,  and  insipid ;  it  is  only  in  a  few  excep- 
tions that  an  original  creative  spirit  displays  itself.  On 
the  whole,  they  do  not  possess  the  pleasing  character  of 
Leonardo's  school,  nor  that  of  the  followers  of  the  Venetian 
masters,  of  whom  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak. 

The  most  celebrated  of  BaphaeTs  scholars  was  Giulio  Pippi 
tie'  Oiannuzziy  sumamed  Oiulio  Bomano  (b.  1492*-d.  1646). 
He  was  an  artist  of  a  vigorous,  daring  Cfpirit,  gifted  with 
a  freedom  of  hand  which  gave  life  and  animation  to  the 
bold  and  restless  creations  of  his  fancy.  As  long  as  he 
painted  under  Baphad  he  not  only  closely  imitated  the 
master's  touch,  but  adopted,  as  far  as  his  own  individuality 
allowed,  something  of  BaphaeVs  modes  of  thought  in  inven- 
tion ;  so  that  many  pictures  attributed  to  the  great  teacher 
are  by  the  scholar.     Among  the  paths  of  art  opened  to  him 

*  According  to  Viuari,  he  was  born  in  1492,  and  this  date  is  usually 
assigned  bj  writers  on  art  to  his  birth,  but  docnmentarj  evidence  is  sai) 
to  exist  to  prove  that  it  took  place  in  1498. 
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by  Bapluiel  was  especially  ihat  of  the  antique,  to  which 
Oitdio  eagerly  tinned,  not  only  for  the  choice  of  his  snbjects, 
but  with  a  yiew  to  make  its  forms  and  general  style  his 
own.  But  he  altogether  wanted  the  grace  and  purity  of 
his  master ;  and  when  the  death  of  the  latter  freed  him  from 
restraint,  his  coarse  and  impetuous  impulses  gradually  took 
the  lead.  And  when,  later,  he  left  the  precincts  and  salutary 
influence  of  Bome,  where  the  classic  genius  of  the  place 
seemed  to  control  his  taste,  all  trace  of  the  scholar  of 
Raphael,  except  in  the  most  general  features  of  external 
form,  vanishes.  His  co-operation  in  BaphaeTa  works  has 
already  been  frequently  alluded  to.  In  conjunction  with 
Oianfrancesco  Penni,  he  was  left  executor  to  Bapha£l*a  will, 
and  heir  to  his  drawings  and  designs. 

In  October  1624  Giulio  Bomano  commenced  with  77 
Fattore,  his  fellow  pupil  under  Baphael,  the  paintings  in 
the  Sala  di  Costantino,  in  the  Vatican.  He  was  occupied, 
at  the  same  time,  either  in  executing  frescoes  himself,  or 
in  furnishing  cartoons  for  them  to  his  scholars,  in  other 
places  at  Eome,  as  in  the  Villa  Lante  (now  a  monastery), 
which  was  built  from  his  design.*  Scenes  also  from  Boman 
history,  referring  to  Janus,  in  small,  playful  compositions, 
and  a  large  frieze  f  in  an  upper  saloon  of  the  Famesina 
Palace,  have  been  attributed  to  him,  but  are  now  believed 
to  be  the  work  of  BaMasaare  Peruzzi.%  Foremost  among  the 
pictures  by  his  hand  is  an  altar-piece  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Stephen,  painted  immediately  after  BaphdeVa  death,  for 
S.  Stefano  at  Genoa,  and  which,  after  having  been  taken  to 
Paris,  was  restored  to  that  church.  The  figure  of  the  martyr 
is  young  and  beautiful,  and  that  of  St.  Paul,  Baphaelesque. 
The  figures  on  the  right  are  the  best ;  those  on  the  left  are 
in  his  coarser  taste.  The  landscape  is  rich  and  brilliant,  and 
altogether  this  picture  has  been  a  noble  work,  but  is  now 
in  a  bad  state,  and  much  darkened.  In  the  Dresden  Grallery 
is  a  Holy  Family  of  equal  merit,  belonging  to  the  period 

*  *  Peintures  de  la  Villa  Lante  de  I'invention  de  Jolea  Romaini  rec.  par 
les  fr^res  Piranesi,  dess.  par  Th.  Piroli.' 

t  'II  Fregio  di  Giulio  Romano  dip.  nella  Farnesina,  dis.  ed  inc.  da  B. 
Pinelli.'     Rome,  1813. 

X  See  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  *  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,'  7ol.iti.  p.  393. 
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when  Giulio'B  independence  conunenced.  The  Yirgin  is 
pieparing  to  wash  the  Child,  who  is  standing  in  a  basin, 
while  the  little  St.  John  playfully  poors  in  the  water.  The 
picture  has  thus  a  fieaniliar  domestic  character.  It  is  beau- 
tifully drawn  and  cleverly  painted.  The  composition  has 
been  ascribed  to  Bajphael ;  but,  with  all  its  excellence,  it  is 
evidently  not  by  the  great  master.  The  fine  but  much- 
injured  picture  above  the  high  altar  in  the  church  of  8. 
Maria  dell'  Anima  at  Bome — ^the  Madonna  enthroned  with 
angels  and  saints,  surrounded  with  rich  architecture — 
belongs  also  to  this  latter  period.  It  was  originally  painted 
for  the  Fugger  family  of  Augsburg. 

Four  years  after  Baphad's  death,  Oiulio  was  invited  to 
Mantua,  where  he  laboured  equally  as  painter  and  architect. 
Indeed,  he  built  half  Mantua  anew,  not  only  erecting  a 
number  of  palaces  and  churches,  but  directing  their 
decorations  in  the  style  of  BaphaeVa  Loggie,  and  adorning 
them  with  large  frescoes.  For  this  purpose  he  assembled  a 
number  of  scholars  around  him,  who  took  a  share  in  the  exe- 
cution of  these  works.  To  his  earliest  labours  there  belong, 
as  it  appears,  the  paintings  in  the  old  Ducal  Palace,  which 
unfortunately  suffered  much  in  the  wars  and  devastations 
which  befel  the  city.  In  an  apartment  on  the  ground-floor — 
in  the  Uffizio  deUa  Scalcheria — ^are  some  beautiful  works  by 
him,  with  lunettes  representing  Diana  at  the  Chase,  with 
graceful  figures,  in  which  we  still  perceive  some  reminiscence 
of  BapJuxeVB  engaging  naiveiS.  An  upper  saloon  of  the  build- 
ing was  filled  by  Oiulio  with  frescoes  from  the  history  of  the 
Trojan  war ;  they  are  inferior  to  those  just  mentioned,  and 
alr^tdy  betray  a  marked  insipidity  of  mind  and  manner. 
The  artist  still  further  departed  from  the  noble  spirit  of  his 
great  master  in  the  numerous  frescoes  in  the  Palazzo  del  T^, 
near  Mantua.  Two  saloons  are  filled  with  subjects.  The 
first  contains  the  '  Overthrow  of  the  Giants,'*  a  performance 
in  which  he  has  been  unadvisedly  compared  to  Michael 

*  "Giove  che  fulxnina  li  GIgauti,  rapprescntato  in  pittam  da  Giuito 
RomanOj  ecc.  du.  ed  int.  da  Pietor  Santi  Bartolo/'  Rome.  The  execution  of 
this  aputment  was  consigned  to  Rinaldo  Moniovano  ;  bat  that  he  was  not 
the  designer,  as  was  formerly  maintained,  is  proved  hj  Qnje,  in  the  Kunstbl. 
IS38,  No.  71,  and  further.    See  also  Gay^e,  Cavtegg.  ii  p.  257. 
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Angelo,  The  apartment  is  coyed  in  foirn,  so  that  all  oomera 
and  angles  are  ayoided.  On  the  ceiling  we  look  np  into 
the  abode  of  the  assembled  Gk)ds;  the  Winds  aie  intro- 
duced in  the  pendentiyes ;  the  giants,  crushed  bj  rocks  and 
falling  buildings,  are  represented  on  the  wallu.  Though 
uncouth  in  size,  they  are  destitute  of  real  power  (see  wood- 
cut). The  second  room  represents  the  history  of  Psyche  and 
other  Loyes  of  the  Grods ;  but  here,  with  yery  few  graceful 
groups,  we  find  an  almost  total  indifference  to  beautiful  and 
noble  forms,  as  well  as  to  pure  colouring.  These  faults 
cannot  be  fdtogether  laid  to  the  charge  of  assistants.  A 
coarseness  of  conception  is  also  yisible  throughout,  which, 
in  some  of  the  subjects,  exceeds  all  bounds  of  propriety.* 

Oomparatiyely  few  easel-pictures  by  Oitdio  Bomano  exist, 
except  such  as  were  executed  fe>m  designs  by  Bapluuly  and 
pass  for  the  works  of  that  master.  In  the  sacristy  of  St. 
Peter's  (Borne)  is  a  Madonna,  half-length  figure,  with  the  two 
Children,  which  belongs  to  his  earlier  and  more  carefiil  period. 
A  *  Flagellation,'  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Prassede  (Bome),  is 
more  mannered;  a  group  of  three  almost  nude  figures  is 
distinguished  by  an  impleasant  brick-red  colour  in  the 
flesh-tints.  In  the  Qallery  of  the  Louyre  the  master  is 
represented  by  seyeral  characteristic  works — a  finely  painted 
Madonna  with  both  the  Children;  a  spirited  portrait, 
incorrectly  believed  to  be  of  himself;  the  Triumph  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus  oyer  JudsBa;  a  Natiyity;  and  some 
cartoons  executed  for  tapestry.  Two  Madonnas,  after  a 
somewhat  robust  model,  with  the  In&nt  Christ  in  petulant 
action,  are  in  the  Borghese  GkJlery;  a  similar  picture  is 
in  the  Colonna  Palace ;  all  three  are  probably  of  his  early 
time.  Seyeral  pictures  by  him  are  in  English  collections ; 
the  best  is  the  so-called  '  Education  of  Jupiter  by  Nymphs 
and  Corybantes' — a  bold  and  poetically  conceiyed  scene, 
with  a  rich  river-side  landscape  of  careful  execution  and 
powerful  colouring — ^now  in  the  National  GkJlery. 

*  **  Colossal  figures  in  a  small  room,  even  where  the  idea  of  oolossal  size 
is  intended  to  be  conveyed,  are  nnsatisfactorj,  as  the  spectator  is  quite 
near  enough  to  perceive  details,  and  finds  none  except  those  belonging  to  the 
execution  of  the  work,  which  ought  not  to  be  visible.  This  unpleasant  eflTect 
Is  produced  in  the  Sala  de'  Gignnti,  by  Giuito  Bomano^  at  Mantua.^^-C.  L.  £. 
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The  nnmeroas  scholars  formed  in  Mantua  by  Oiulio 
Bomano  followed  the  nnpleasing  manner  of  their  master, 
and  in  some  instances  exaggerated  it.  The  most  important 
are  the  Mantnans,  BinaMo  and  Fermo  Ouisoni  (by  the  former 
there  are  two  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  by  the 
latter  a  '  Cracifbdon '  in  the  ohnrch  of  S.  Andrea  in 
Mantua),  and  the  renowned  miniature-painter  Giulio  Clavioj* 
by  whom  there  is  a  missal,  painted  for  Cardinal  Famese, 
in  the  library  at  Naples ;  the  beautiful  bronze-work  on  the 
coyer  being  by  Benvenuto  Cellini.  The  later  miniatures 
in  an  XJrbino  manuscript  of  Dante,  now  in  the  library 
of  the  Vatican,  are  the  work  of  Clavio.  The  paltry  conceits 
of  the  allegories  disturb  the  otherwise  excellent  execution. 

Among  Oiulio  Bomano's  scholars  and  imitators,  Francesco 
Primaticcio  deserves  special  mention.  He  was  bom  at 
Bologna  in  1504,  and  died  in  France  in  1570.t  He  pro- 
bably learnt  the  rudiments  of  his  art  from  Innocenzo  da 
Imola^  and  afterwards  passed  into  the  atelier  of  Bagna- 
cavalloy  of  whom  he  may  be  considered  the  pupil.  He 
subsequently  placed  himself  under  Cfiulio  Bomano,  when 
that  painter  was  engaged  on  the  decoration  of  the  Palazzo 
del  Te  at  Mahtua,  and  was  employed  by  him  in  executing 
the  stuccoes,  some  of  great  beauty,  which  adorn  the  halls  in 
that  edifice.  The  reputation  which  he  gained  by  them  and 
other  works  led  to  his  being  invited  to  France  by  Francis  I., 
for  whom,  and  his  three  successors,  he  executed  numerous 
works  of  decoration.  Beplacing  the  Florentine  painter 
t7  Bo880^  known  in  France  as  le  Boux,  he  became  Com- 
missary General  of  public  buildings,  and,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  director  of  the  works  of  architecture,  painting  and 
sculpture  ordered  by  those  Monarchs.  In  the  Palace  of 
Fontainebleau  he  executed  decorations  in  fresco  and  stucco 
similar  to  those  by  Oiulio  Bomano  at  Mantua,  imitating  that 
painter*s  style  and  manner.  As  a  reward  for  his  labours 
Francis  I.  created  him  Abbot  of  St.  Martin.  The  principal 
work  of  Primaticcio  in  that  royal  residence — the  Gallery  of 

*  Giulio  Clovh  was  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  bom  in  Grix&ne,  in  th« 
district  of  Yinodol,  between  Bakarac  and  Bribir.  Hifi  name  was  Glovicto» 
Sansoni's  *Vasari,*  vol.  vii.  p.  557 — ^notc. 

t  Santoni*i  <  Yasari/  toI.  7  p.  406 — note. 
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Ulysses — ^has  perished ;  *  but  mnch-mjiirecl  firesooes  hy  him 
are  still  to  be  seen  there.  The  greater  part  of  the  many 
works  upon  which  he  was  engaged  in  France  no  longer 
exist  His  easel  pictures  are  yery  rare.  The  last  catalogue 
of  the  LotiTre  only  mentions  one — an  nndraped  full-length 
figure  of  Diana  at  Fontainebleau.  In  the  collection  of  Lord 
Carlisle  at  Castle  Howard  there  is  a  picture  by  him  repre- 
senting the  return  of  Ulysses — a  work  of  noble  character 
and  careful  execution,  but  weak  in  colour.  Primaticdo's 
figures  are  generally  oyer  slender  and  affected.  He  appears 
to  haye  exercised  considerable  influence  upon  the  French 
school  of  art  of  the  time. 

Niccold  delV  Ahhate  was  Primaticeio*B  assistant  in  the 
works  which  he  undertook  in  France.  He  was  bom  at 
Modena,  but,  judging  £rom  a  Ferrarese  influence  apparent  in 
some  of  his  productions,  he  appears  to  haye  learnt  his  art 
under  a  master  of  the  Ferrarese  school.  In  his  natiye  city 
in  the  Palazzo  del  Commune,  a  series  of  paintings  in  a 
simple,  noble  style,  free  £rom  mannerism,  are  attributed  to 
him;  they  are,  howeyer,  belieyed  to  be  by  Parmigianino, 
A  beautiful '  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds '  by  him  is  in  the 
Portico  de'  Leoni  at  Bologna.  The  subjects  he  executed  on 
the  walls  of  the  Castle  of  Scandiano,  from  the  ^neid,t  haye 
less  merit.  The  Gallery  of  Dresden  has  a  large  altai^picture 
by  him,  representing  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Paul;  it  is, 
howeyer,  more  mannered  than  the  works  before  referred  to, 
and  contains  reminiscences  of  D0880  Dam^  thus  showing  the 
school  from  which  Niccold  originally  proceeded.  An  excel- 
lent 'Eape  of  Proserpine,'  in  a  rich,  fantastically  lighted 
landscape,  is  in  the  Stafford  House  Gkdlery. 

Another  of  Raphael'B  scholars  was  the  Florentine  Pierino 
Buonaccorsi,  called  Perino  del  Vaga  (b.  1500-d.  1547).  His 
Madonnas  and  other  subjects  in  yarious  collections  show 
his  imitation  of  Baj^haely  though  without  his   depth   or 

*  The  historical  representationf  by  Prvmaiiccio  at  Fontainebleau,  are 
known  to  us  by  the  work  of  Theodore  van  Thulden,  *  Les  trayaux  d'Ulisse 
peints  k  Fontainebleau  par  le  Primatice,'  with  58  plates,  lightly  and 
spiritedly  etched — ^published  in  1 633. 

t  <L'£neide  di  Virgilio  dip.  in  ScandUno  dal  celebre  pitt.  Niccold  Abatt 
dis.  da  Qius.  Guizzardi,  inc.  dal  Ant.  Gajani  ecc' — Modiend,  1821. 
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beauty.  He  was  endowed,  howeyer,  with  a  pecnliar  light- 
nesB  and  fiekcilitj  of  execution.  The  rapid  degeneration  of 
his  style  is  still  more  striking  than  in  Oiulio  Bomano.  Beside 
the  aboye  mentioned  works  Perino  executed,  under  BapkaeTB 
superintendence,  or  at  all  events  from  his  designs,  the  figures 
of  the  planets  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Appartamento  Borgia, 
in  the  Vatican.  After  the  sacking  of  Borne  he  went  to  Genoa, 
and  there  decorated  the  Doria  Palace  with  stuccoes  and 
frescoes  in  a  style  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Oiulio  Bomano 
at  Mantua,  the  subjects  of  the  frescoes  being  taken  &om 
classic  fables.  At  a  later  period  Perino  returned  to  Borne, 
where  he  opened  a  studio,  in  which,  howeyer,  little  beside 
mechanical  works  were  produced.  A  '  Natiyity,'  with  four 
saints,  of  the  year  1534,  formerly  in  Cardinal  Fesch's  gallery 
at  Borne,  combines  with  a  spirited  and  light  treatment 
intrinsic  emptiness  and  feebleness.  A  portrait  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Spencer  at  Althorp,  belongs, 
on  the  other  hand,  like  most  of  the  portraits  of  this  school, 
to  the  best  specimens  of  the  master.  Among  the  numerous 
scholars  whom  ho  formed  at  Genoa,  Lazzaro,  and  Pantaleo 
Calvi,  and  Oianhattista  Caatelli  of  Bergamo  are  favourably 
mentioned. 

Oianfrancesco  Penni,  sumamed  ^U  Fattore*  (b.l488-d. 
1528)  the  brother-in-law  of  Perino  dd  Vaga,  was,  with  the 
exception  of  Oitdio  Bomano,  BaphaeVB  most  trusted  scholar. 
His  works  are  rare,  as  he  died  in  early  life  eight  years  after 
Baphael.  In  Naples,  where  he  resided  in  his  latter  years, 
he  left  specimens  of  his  art.  The  lower  half  of  the  *  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,'  for  Monte  Luce,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  executed  after  Baphaera  death,  scarcely  rises  above 
mediocrity ;  the  features  are  expressionless,  the  actions  yiolent, 
and  the  colouring  cold  and  opaque.  A  ^  Charity '  and  a 
'  Hope,'  two  pretty  but  unmeaning  pictures,  have  migrated 
from  the  Borghese  Palace  to  England.  Penni  executed  copies 
both  of  the '  Entombment '  and '  Transfiguration '  by  Baphael ; 
his  copy  of  the  latter  is  in  the  Sciarra-Colonna  Palace,  at 
Bome.  He  left  one  scholar  in  Naples,  Leonardo,  sumamed 
<  11  Pistoja^  a  Tuscan  by  birth. 

PoUdoTo   Caldara,  called  from  his  birthplace,  a  smaU 

3  L  2 
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town  in  Lombardj,  Polidaro  da  Caraoaggio  (b.  1495-hL  1543), 
was,  like  Penni^  one  of  those  foreign  painters  who  ezezciBed 
their  art  in  Naples,  and  contributed  to  form  the  so-called 
Neapolitan  school,  which,  as  we  have  already  obserred,  had 
no  existence  as  an  independent,  self-deyeloped  schooL  He 
was  originally  a  mason  employed  on  the  works  of  the 
Vatican,  and  his  talent  for  painting  was  shown  only  at  a 
late  period  of  his  life.  It  is  said  that  he  and  one  McLturinOj 
a  Florentine,  of  whom  nothing  else  is  known,  embellished 
the  exterior  of  several  palaces  in  Home  with  decorations  in 
chiaroscoroy*  chiefly  fnezes  with  sabjects  &om  ancient 
history  and  mythology,  in  which  it  is  believed,  the  prin- 
cipal merit  belongs  to  Maiurino.  The  little  that  has  been 
preserved  of  them,  as  well  as  the  still  existing  copies  and 
designs,  display  a  decided  tendency  to  the  later  Baphaelesque 
style.  The  stndy  of  the  antique  is  here  most  happily  united 
to  picturesqueness  of  effect,  while  the  mannerism  which 
undermined  the  school  of  Bapkad  is  still  subdued  by  great 
freshness  of  power.  In  Potidoro^s  few  easel-pictures,  also  of 
this  time — ^for  instance,  in  <  Psyche  received  in  Olympus,'  in 
the  Louvre — ^we  still  trace  reminiscences  of  BaphaeVs 
feeling.  His  later  works  executed  in  Naples  and  Messina 
show  a  totally  different  style.  The  mannered  idealism  of 
his  Boman  contemporaries  is  here  replaced  by  a  gaudy  and 
somewhat  unpleasant  naturalism,  which,  though  hitherto 
kept  down  by  the  noble  examples  around  him,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  original  tendency  of  this  painter.  At  the  same 
time,  even  in  this  representation  of  common  nature,  he 
evinces  much  power,  life,  and  passion,  being  the  first  to 
suggest  the  style  which  afterwards  became  that  of  the 
Neapolitan  painters.  His  principal  work — ^  Christ  bearing 
His  Cross,'  painted  in  Messina — is  now,  with  a  number  of 
smaller  pictures  of  sacred  subjects,  in  the  Public  Gallery 
at  Naples.     It  is  a  highly  animated,  and,  despite  the  mean- 

*  See  engrayings, '  Opere  di  PoHdoro  da  Caravaggio  dis.  ed  int.  da  Gio. 
Bapt.  Galestrazzi/  Rome,  1653.  The  frieze  of  the  Casa  Gaddi  in  engraved 
by  Santi  Bartoli.  The  technical  process  of  thin  chiaroscuro  is  well  known. 
The  wall  is  painted  with  a  dark  colour,  and  a  lighter  one  laid  over  it ;  and 
then  the  design  scratched  into  it  with  a  pointed  instrument,  so  that  the 
dark  lower  colour  is  seen  through  the  lines. 
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nesB  of  the  forms,  impoBing  composition,  of  gloomy  brown 
colouring,  like  most  of  Pol%daro*B  later  works.  An '  Annuncia- 
tion '  by  him  in  the  GraUery  at  GU>tha  is  pleasing  in  colonr. 
Polidaro  was  murdered  in  1543  by  one  Tonno^  his  assistant. 

PeUegrino  TibMiy  orPdlegrino  Pellegrini^  bom  at  Bologna, 
in  1527,  may  rather  be  classed  among  the  followers  of 
Michael  Angela  than  of  Oiulio  Bomano.  He  neyer  ceased  to 
aim  at  the  manner  of  the  former,  after  haying  stndied  in 
the  Cappella  Sistina  at  Eome.  He  went  to  Spain,  and  trans- 
planted the  Boman  manner  into  that  coxmtry.  His  works, 
which  occnr  but  rarely  in  Italy,  are  distinguished  by  an 
unaffected  grace  and  the  expression  of  earnest  feeling — as 
in  the '  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,'  in  the  Gallery  of  Bologna. 
In  the  same  style  is  a  ^  St.  Cecilia '  with  two  angels  playing 
on  musical  instruments,  in  the  Vienna  Grallery.  The  fres- 
coes by  him  of  the  Bemigius  Chapel  in  S.  Luigi  de'  Francesi 
at  Bome  are  more  mannered.     He  died  at  Milan  in  1596. 

We  now  return  to  BaphaeTB  own  school,  where  we  still 
find  artists  deserving  attention,  especially  Giovanni  da  Udine 
who  assisted  BapJuiel  in  the  arabesques  of  the  Loggie, 
and  in  other  decorative  works.  He  was  bom  in  1487,  and 
received  his  first  education  in  painting  at  Venice — ^probably 
in  the  school  of  Oiovanni  Bellini,  and  not  from  Oiargione, 
as  stated  by  Vasari — before  going  to  Bome.  (Jiavanni  was 
particularly  distinguished  in  the  representation  of  frait, 
animals,  birds,  and  still  life  of  all  kinds.  The  decorative 
paintings  in  the  first  arcade  in  the  fijrst  story  of  the  Loggie 
of  the  Vatican,  and  the  pleasing  frieze  with  children  playing, 
formerly  in  an  apartment  of  the  Villa  Madama  at  Bome,  are 
among  CHovanni^a  more  independent  works.  After  the  sack- 
ing of  Bome,  Oiovanni  was  employed  in  many  other  parts  of 
Italy,  and  finally  returned  to  Udine,  where  he  appears  to  have 
resided  for  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  his  life,  decorat- 
ing various  buildings  and  holding  the  office  of  architect  of 
all  public  edifices,  and  superintendent  of  public  fountains 
in  the  city,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  forty  ducats.  His 
house,  with  stucco  figures  and  ornaments,  and  a  ceiling  in 
the  Archbishop's  Palace,  painted  by  him  in  the  style  of  the 
Loggie,  still  exist  there.      In  1550  h^  ^as  at  Bome  for 
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the  Jubilee;  but  returned  immediately  afterwards  to  bis 
natiye  proyince,  and  was  commissioned  to  execute  works  at 
Cividale.  He  again  went  to  Eome  in  1560  with  the  Duke 
Cosimo  de'  Medici,  and  died  there  in  1564.*  The  picture 
of  Christ  among  the  Doctors  and  the  four  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Venice  Academy,  is  more 
probably  by  a  pupil  of  Paima  Vecchio, 

Other  scholars  of  BapTuiel  were  Pellegrino  da  ModenUy  of 
whom  nothing  certain  is  preserved ;  TommoMo  Vinddare  of 
Bologna  (the  Thomas  PoUmiua  of  Albert  Durer's  Journal)  ; 
and  Jacopone  da  Faenza^  an  artist  of  no  repute. 

Vincemo  Tamagni^  or  da  San  Gemignano  from  his  birth- 
place, who  is  mentioned  by  Yasari  as  a  scholar  of  Baphadj 
and  one  of  his  assistants  in  decorating  the  Loggie — state- 
ments liable  to  much  doubt — ^was  bom  in  1492.  He 
belongs  properly  to  the  Sienese  school.  His  earliest  works 
are  frescoes  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  at  Montalcino, 
a  small  town  near  Siena,  once  signed  and  dated  1510,  of 
wHch  remains  still  exist,  but  without  the  signature.  Other 
works  by  him  in  the  same  place  haye  perished.  At  8. 
Gemignano  there  are  two  altar-pieces  by  him,  signed  and 
dated.  He  decorated  with  paiptings  in  fresco,  in  company 
with  Lo  Spagna,  the  apsis  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  d' 
Arrone  in  XJmbna,  upon  which  the  names  of  both  painters 
are  inscribed.  According  to  Yasari  he  painted  the  facades 
of  seven  palaces  in  Eome,  assisted  by  one  Schizzone,\ 

Domenico  Alfani,  the  companion  of  Raphael  in  Peru^Ws 
school,  subsequently  adopted  the  style  which  the  master 
had  introduced  into  Home,  but  after  his  death  became 
an  imitator  of  H  B0880  and  Andrea  del  Sario.X  Some 
northern  artists  also  formed  themselves  under  Baphad, 
such  as  the  Fleming  Michael  Coxde,  who  endeavoured  to 
imbibe  the  style  of  the  great  painter,  and  afterwards  prac- 
tised it  in  his  native  country.    To  conclude,  we  must  not 

*  See  Signor  Milanesi'i  chronological  view  of  the  life  and  works  of 
GiowiniM  da  Udine,    Sansoni's  *  Yasari/  vol.  y\,  p.  567. 

t  See  Milanesi'i  Commentarj  on  Tamagni's  life  in  Sansoni^s  '  Yasari,' 
Tol.  ir.  p.  503. 

X  There  is  a  good  portrait  by  Alfani  in  the  Borghese  Gallery  (RomeX 
which  hafl  been  attributed  to  Jtiioifo  Ohirlandajo. 
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omit  the  influenoe  which  Baphad  exercised  on  the  art  of 
GngTaving.  In  this  department,  Marc^  Antonio  JEUUmondij  of 
Bologna,  is  particularly  noteworthy.  He  received  his  first 
instructions  in  the  art  of  niello  from  Francesco '  Franda^ 
and  afterwards  tamed  his  attention  to  engraving,  and  hegan 
by  copying  his  master's  works.  He  then  imitated  Mantegna^ 
afterwards  Albert  Durer^  and  finally,  going  to  Bome  in 
1510,  perfected  himself  by  drawing  under  Bapkael,  who 
distinguiahed  him  with  his  favour,  and  allowed  him  to 
engrave  his  designs.  Maro^  Antonio  also  engraved  after 
Michael  Angdoy  Giulio  BomanOy  &o.,  in  like  manner  from  their 
own  designs.  Two  of  his  scholars  assisted  him  in  engraving 
from  Baphael — Agoatino  Veneziano  and  Marco  Bavignano. 
Thus  this  art  may  be  said  to  have  been  brought  to  per- 
fection by  Marc^ Antonio  and  his  followers  in  the  studio  of 
Baphael.  In  aU  that  regards  drawing  and  precision  of 
outline,  the  engravings  of  this  time  have  never  been  sur- 
passed by  later  productions,  though  lacking  the  delicacy  of 
modeling,  gradation  of  tones,  and  other  picturesque  effects 
which  are  now  required.  The  importance  of  this  school  of 
engraving  consisted  chiefly  in  its  having  been  so  imbued 
with  BaphaeVB  feeling  that  it  was  able  to  preserve  his  style 
even  where,  as  in  many  cases,  only  a  slight  drawing  served 
as  a  model,  and  the  accessories  were  left  to  the  engraver 
to  complete.  Thus  in  the  hands  of  such  artists  even  the 
works  of  other  painters  acquired  a  Eaphaelesque  stamp. 
The  spread  of  BaphaeTs  fame,  and  the  supremacy  of  his 
style,  are  owing  therefore  in  no  slight  measure  to  these 
engravings. 


OHAPTEB  XX. 

THE  LATXB   MASTBBS   OF  SISNA. 

Wi  have  already  described  the  decline  of  the  Sienese  school 
in  the  fifteenth  century.*  It  required  the  influenoe  of  a 
master  in  whom  every  quality  of  art  belonging  to  the  time 

*  S«€  Chap.  0. 
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should  be  united  to  raise  it  to  the  standaid  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Such  a  master  appeared  in  the  person  of  Oianan- 
Umio  Bazzi  * — ^known  as  il  Sodoma — ^a  painter  of  undoubted 
power  and  originality,  and  one  of  the  most  attractiye  of 
his  time.  He  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  and  was  bom 
at  Vercelli  in  1477.  He  was  pLiced  by  his  father  with 
a  local  painter  named  Martino  SpanzoUi  from  Casale,  who 
had  established  himself  at  Vercelli.  On  his  father's  death 
in  1497  he  moved,  being  twenty  years  of  age,  to  Milan, 
where  he  became  a  pupil  or  follower  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Four  years  afterwards  he  was  induced  by  agents  of  the 
Spannocchi,  a  firm  of  wealthy  bankers  at  Siena,  to  migrate 
to  that  city,  where  he  settled  and  became  one  of  its  citizens. 
His  earliest  known  work  is  a  panel-picture,  representing 
the  'Descent  from  the  Cross,'  now  in  the  public  gallery 
there,  probably  painted  in  1502.  In  the  following  year 
he  executed  a  fresco  of  the  '  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and 
Fishes,'  still  preserved  in  the  refectory  of  the  convent  of 
S.  Anna  at  Fienza,  a  small  town  not  far  from  Siena.  But 
the  best  known  works  of  his  early  period  are  the  fine 
series  of  twenty-six  frescoes  commenced  in  1505,  repre- 
senting the  history  of  St.  Benedict  in  the  Convent  of 
Mont'  Oliveto,  near  the  small  town  of  Buonconvento  on 
the  high  road  between  Siena  and  Bome,  where  Luea  Si- 
gnordli  had  already  laboured.  In  these  interesting  wall- 
paintings  he  appears  severe  in  style,  and  evidently  aiming 
at  individuality  of  character.  It  was  probably  in  the  year 
1507  that  he  was  taken,  by  Agostino  Chigi,  the  great 
Sienese  merchant,  to  Bome,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards 
employed  in  decorating  the  ceiling  of  the  Camera  della 
Segnatura  in  the  Yatican,  the  walls  of  which  were  subse- 
quently painted  by  Baphael,  who  was  so  pleased  With  BazzCa 
work  that  he  not  only  left  the  greater  part  of  it,  but 
introduced  the  painter's  portrait  by  the  side  of  his  own  in 
his  magnificent  fresco  of  the  school  of  Athens.f  In  1514 
Bazzi  was  employed  by  the  same  Antonio  Chigi  in  painting 

*  His  name  is  frequently,  but  incorrectly,  wHtten  RazzL 

t  The  figure  in  the  white  cap  and  gown  representing  Bazzi  is  generally, 

but  erroneously,  assumed  to  be  Pet^uginoy  who  was  then  a  much  older 

man.    See  ante,  p.  490. 
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the  beaatifal  frescoes  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Famesina 
Palace.  They  represent  the  young  Alexander  bi'eaking  in 
Bucephalus,  which  has  been  utterly  disfigured  by  a  barbarous 
restoration ;  the  '  Marriage  of  Alexander  and  Boxana/  in 
which  he  has  introduced  some  female  figures,  uniting  the 
greatest  dignity  with  the  most  exquisite  grace ;  *  and  the 
Family  of  Darius  before  the  Conqueror.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  returned  to  Lombardy  in  1518,  and  to  have  remained 
there  for  two  years.  The  pictures  he  painted  during  this 
period  have  a  Leonardesque  character,  and  some  of  them 
have  even  been  attributed  to  Leonardo  himself.  Such  are 
the  altar-piece,  with  the  Virgin  and  Child  and  Angels  and 
Saints,  in  the  public  gallery  at  Pisa,  in  which  the  heads  seem 
to  show  the  influence  of  Luini  ;  and  the  small  Madonna  with 
Saints  in  the  National  Ghdlery,  in  which  a  similar  influence 
is  eyident.  Betuming  to  Siena  he  was  employed  there 
in  various  works,  executing  in  1526  his  masterpiece — 
the  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  St'.  Catherine  of  Siena  in 
the  church  of  S.  Domenico.  On  one  side  of  the  altar 
is  seen  St.  Catherine  in  ecstasy,  before  the  apparition 
of  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity,  with  the  Madonna 
and  the  Infant  Christ,  accompanied  by  angels  of  exquisite 
beauty;  on  tho  other  the  saint  is  represented  fainting, 
supported  by  nuns,  while  Christ  appears  above.  This  is  a 
work  of  the  highest  charm  of  beauty  and  expression,  which 
cannot  fsul  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  spectator.t 
A  third  work  on  a  side  waU  is  not  remarkable  as  a 
composition,  but  excellent  in  the  single  figures. 

Bazzi  executed  another  work  of  great  merit  in  conjunction 
with  Del  Pacchia  and  another  Sienese,  Beccafum^  in  the 
oratory  of  the  brotherhood  of  S.  Bernardino.  Here  the 
history  of  the  Virgin  is  represented  with  figures  larger  than 
life  in  several  pictures,  divided  by  light  pilasters.  The 
greater  part  is  by  Bazzi  ;  but  his  spirit  pervades  the  whole, 

*  The  original  sketch  of  this  composition  by  Scugzi  is  in  the  Albertina 
at  Vienna,  there  attributed  to  Haphael.  In  the  Uffizi  also  there  is  a  pen 
and  ink  sketch  for  the  Marriage  of  Alexander  by  Bazzi,  ascribed  to  the 
school  of  Baphael ;  and  drawings  by  Bazgi  are  elsewhere  attributed  to 
Leonardo^  Baphael  and  other8.--See  Morelli,  *  Ital.  Masters,'  p.  429. 

t  This  fine  A'esco  and  others  by  the  if  aster  htve  been  reproduced  in 
chromo-Uthography  by  the  Amndel  Society. 
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and  even  raises  the  works  of  his  fellow-labonrerB  to  his  own 
standard.  The  most  remarkahle  sabjects,  especiaUy  for  the 
heads,  are  the  *  Yiaiiation '  and  the  '  Assomption.'  There  are 
also  frescoes  by  him  in  the  Sala  del  Consiglio  in  the  Palazzo 
Pnbblioo,  and  altar-pieces  in  the  ohnrches  of  Siena.  A 
'Deposition  firom  the  Gross,'  of  the  year  1518,  in  S.  Francesco, 
with  some  Leonardesque  heads  (a  yery  grand  work) ;  some 
frescoes  in  S.  Spirito  ;  an  *  Adoration  of  the  Kings '  in  8. 
Agostino ;  and  a  Madonna  and  Child,  with  the  Baptist  and 
two  Angels,  in  the  Chigi  Palace,  are  all  noteworthy.  His 
works  are  not  freqnendy  met  with  in  collections,  and  for 
this  reason  he  is  far  less  known  than  he  deserves  to  bo. 
In  Florence  he  is  well  represented  by  a  'St.  Sebastian,'  in 
the  Uffizi — a  figure  of  the  noblest  proportions,  though  severe 
in  colouring.  In  this  last  respect  it  is  an  exception  to  his 
general  style,  for  a  soft  and  warm  tone  is  one  of  his  charac- 
toristic  bMUties.  The  expression  of  grief  in  the  counte- 
nance is  of  touching  beauty.  A '  Resurrection '  in  the  Public 
GhJlery  at  Naples  is  distinguished  by  the  beautiful  forms 
of  the  angels,  and  by  a  highly  animated  expression.  A 
single  figure  of  Lucretia,  painted  for  Agostino  Chigi,  not 
unworthy  even  of  Baphael,  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Herr  yon  Eestner,  is  now  in  the  Public  Gallery  at  Ebuioyer. 
A  fresco  transferred  to  canyas — ^  Christ  bound  to  the  column ' 
— in  the  Siena  Academy  is  a  fine  example  of  his  power  as  a 
colourist,  and  of  giving  expression  to  his  figures.  An  excellent 
'  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,'  with  a  grand  landscape  background, 
but  much  restored,  is  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  at 
Pisa.  A  fine  picture  of  the  Madonna  with  the  Child  and 
Joseph — ^the  Madonna  seen  to  just  below  the  knees — and 
a  <  Leda,'  (ascribed  to  Leonardo)  are  in  the  Borghese  Palace 
at  Bome.  Finally,  the  church  of  Sinalunga  possesses  a 
grand  specimen  of  the  master — the  Madonna  and  Child 
enthroned,  the  Child  standing  on  the  same  pedestal  with  his 
Mother,  the  infEuit  Baptist  kneeling  below;  on  the  right 
SS.  Sebastian  and  Anthony,  on  the  left  SS.  Louis  and  Boch. 
Bazzi  is  also  admirable  in  his  portraits,  many  of  which 
in  collections  pass  under  the  names  of  the  greatest  masters ; 
for   instance,   the  very  striking   portrait   of  a  noble  lady 
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in  the  Stadel  Institute  at  Frankfort,  there  ascribed  to 
Sebastian  del  Piombo,* 

Bazzi  died  in  1649.  The  account  that  Yasari  gives  of 
his  profligate  and  eccentric  character  and  disordered  life  is 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  is  probably  more  of  a  romance 
than  consistent  with  truth.  He  was  one  of  those  painters 
to  whom  the  Aretine  biographer  showed  an  unaccountable 
animosity,  and  he  has  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated. 
In  his  heads,  and  particularly  in  those  of  women,  he 
almost  rivals  Leonardo,  They  unite  grace,  tenderness, 
and  sweetness,  with  an  earnestness  and  fervour  not  to  be 
found,  perhaps,  in  any  other  master.  UxA  the  sentiment 
of  beauty  been  more  fixed  in  his  mind,  and  his  drawing 
and  grouping  more  correct,  he  would  have  been  one  of 
the  first  artists  of  any  time.  In  his  earlier  works  his 
colouring  is  dear  and  transparent,  and  even '  Correggiesque ; ' 
later,  it  becomes  darker,  and  sometimes  even  heavy  in  the 
shadows.  In  the  rendering  of  draperies,  especially  in  his 
purples  and  crimsons  when  representing  velvets  and  other 
costly  stufis,  it  is  very  rich  and  powerful.  In  the 
treatment  of  landscape  he  is  imaginative  and  picturesque. 
A  distinguished  German  critic  writes  of  him,  '<  Sodoma  had 
a  poetic  soul,  full  of  glowing  and  deep  feeling,  a  richly 
endowed  creative  mind,  but  no  inclination  for  severe  earnest 
work.  Never  did  man  more  freely  indulge  his  whims; 
never  did  artist  live  more  unconcernedly  under  the  influence 
of  his  genius.  He  cared  little  for  others,  and  others  still 
less  for  him.  Sodoma,  therefore,  never  worked  as  he  might 
have  worked,  and  was  esteemed  less  than  he  was  worth."')' 

Bazzi  founded  a  school  at  Siena,  and  had  many  scholars, 
such  as  Maiteo  Balducci,  Oiacamo  Ma^agni,  known  as  Oiomo 
del  Sodoma,  Lorenzo,  called  U  Buatieo,  Bartolommeo  Neroni, 
or  U  BicciOy'l  and  Giovanni  Maria  Tucci,  whose  works  may 

*  A  very  fine  portrait  of  a  young  man  by  him,  in  black  chalk,  in  the 
Albertina,  was  at  one  time  ascribed  to  Bafha/ri. — Morelli's  *  Italian  Masters, 
&c.,'  p.  429. 

t  Herr  Albert  Jansen,  '  Life  and  works  of  the  painter,  G.  A.  Bazzi, 
1870.'  However,  as  we  hare  seen,  he  was  appreciated  by  RapfiaeL 
See  Milanesi's  Commentary  on  his  life  in  Sansoni's  '  Vasari,'  vol.  vi.,  and 
Morelli's  *  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries,'  p.  428,  &c. 

X  By  this  Maestro  Ricdo  there  are  two  large  pictures  in  the  French 
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be  seen  in  that  city  and  the  neighbourhood.  Bat  they  were 
painters  of  little  merit,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  record 
their  names. 

Domenico  Beceafumiy  somamed  Meearino  and  Meencdoj 
(b.  1486-d.  1551)  was  rather  an  imitator  than  a  scholar  of 
Bouszi,  and  is  of  sufficient  importance  as  a  painter  to  deserre 
a  short  notice.  He  has  already  been  mentioned  as  haying 
been  employed  with  Bazzi  in  the  oratory  of  S.  Bernardino. 
In  his  works  there  he  approaches  the  noble  and  simple  grace 
of  that  master.  In  the  Sienese  Academy  there  is  a  remarkable 
altar-piece  by  him.  A  circular  picture  in  the  Torrigiani 
Palace  (Florence)  is  also  a  good  and  characteristic  specimen 
of  his  style.  In  his  later  works  he  became  more  mechan- 
ical, only  retaining  the  beautifal  external  forms  he  had 
learned  in  Florence ;  but  as  his  colours  are  always  clear  and 
lasting,  his  pictures  produce,  at  least,  an  agreeable  effect  on 
the  eye.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  later  works  is 
the  pavement  of  the  choir  of  the  Duomo  at  Siena,  which 
is  formed  of  a  mosaic  of  light  and  dark  marbles,  with 
lines  of  shading  in  the  style  of  niello.  Earlier  works  of 
this  kind,  which  are  peculiar  to  this  cathedral,  are  merely 
drawn,  in  a  manner  resembling  niello.  BeccafunU  painted 
at  Borne  and  at  Genoa.* 

This  series  of  the  Sienese  artists  closes  with  Baldassare 
Peruzzi  (b.  1481-d.  1536),  one  of  the  best  modem  architects, 
and  who,  as  such,  fills  an  important  place  in  the  history  of 
architecture ;  he  also  deserves  honourable  mention  as  a 
painter.  He  was  first  an  imitator  of  PinUiricchio^  afterwards 
of  Bazzij  and  finally  of  Baphael,  His  progress  is  thus  similar 
in  development  to  that  of  his  Sienese  contemporaries :  for 
example,  there  are  two  little  pictures  by  him  in  the  Madrid 
Gallery  quite  in  the  manner  of  Pinturicchioy  and  paintings 


Academy,  which  show  the  inflaence  of  the  Florentine  manner,  and  remind 
ns  hut  little  of  his  first  instructor.  Michael  Anselmi,  sumamed  Michariangeh 
da  Siena,  although  sometimes  included  among  BaxxCs  scholars,  vras 
really  an  imitator  of  Oorreggio. 

*  He  also  painted  the  ceiling  of  the  Sala  del  Consistoro  in  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico  at  Siena.  This  work  is  greatly  praised  by  Vasari ;  especially  ■ 
figure  of  Justice,  which  he  declares  to  be  wonderful  for  its  drawing  and 
colour. 
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by  him  on  the  ceiling  of  the  saloon  of  the  Famedna  (in 
which  Baphad  painted  his  '  Galatea '),  which  rather  lean 
to  the  early  style  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  contain 
graceful  and  interesting  details.  The  frescoes  which  ho 
executed  in  the  tribune  in  8.  Onofrio  (Borne),  below  the 
works  g£  Pinturicehio  in  the  semi-dome,  under  that  painter's 
influence  and  probably  from  his  designs,  are  more  important. 
They  represent  the  Madonna,  enthroned,  with  saints— on  one 
side  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  on  the  other  the  Flight 
into  Egypt — and  contain  very  graceful  heads.  At  a  later 
period  Peruzzi  adopted  the  Boman  style,  but  sacriflced,  in 
his  efforts  after  external  beauty  of  form,  the  artless  grace 
wHch  distinguishedhis  early  productions.  Hisprincipal  work 
at  this  time  is  a  fresco  in  the  little  church  of  the  Madonna 
di  Fontegiusta  at  Siena — ^the  Sibyl  announcing  the  Nativity 
to  Augustus.  The  figure  of  the  Sibyl  is  not  without  grandeur, 
but  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  cold.  An  altar-piece  in  S.  Maria 
deUa  Pace  at  Eome  (in  the  first  chapel  on  the  left),  and  a 
'  Presentation  of  the  Virgin,'  in  the  same  church,  in  which 
the  architectural  portions  are  the  chief  features  in  the  picture 
(see  woodcut),  are  of  inferior  value.  An  'Adoration  of 
tibie  Kings,'  in  Bridgewater  House,  is  of  indifferent  merit  in 
the  heads,  and,  as  in  Peruzzi^B  later  manner,  fantastic  in  the 
costumes.  Another  picture  of  this  subject,  by  him,  as  weU  as 
a  corresponding  drawing  in  chiaroscuro,  is  in  the  National 
Grallery.*  Peruzzi  was  also  distinguished  in  architectural 
decoratiye  painting,  in  which  the  influence  of  BapTuiel  is  very 
perceptible.  The  Famesina  (in  Borne),  which  was  built  by 
him,  contained  admirable  examples  of  this  style,  but  the 
decorations  of  an  apartment  in  the  second  story  are  all  that 
remain.  The  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  exterior  have  also 
disappeared ;  and  this  building,  once  so  much  admired,  now 
makes  but  a  poor  appearance.  He  also  executed  part  of 
the  decoration  in  the  Stanza  of  Heliodorus  in  the  Vatican. 
Pemzzi^B  best  works  are  imbued  with  a  feeling  for  the 
antique.  He  was  also  a  mathematician,  and  a  master  of 
perspective. 

*  The  picture  maj  be  a  copy  by  Oirolamo  da  Treviio  from  Peruzzt^t 
drawing. 
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CHAPTEK    XXI. 

LATBB   SCHOOL  OF  TEinOB. 

Ws  now  approach  the  last  prominent  gronp  of  great  pamters, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centnrj,  carried  on 
and  further  expanded  the  glories  of  Venetian  art  They, 
like  Gorreggioy  were  remarkable  for  technical  pre-eminence. 
The  Roman  school  was  distingnieQied  by  beanty  of  form; 
GarreggiOf  by  chiaroscoro ;  the  Venetians  of  this  period,  like 
their  predecessors  who  have  already  occupied  onr  attention, 
were  great  in  colonr.  It  is  this  quality  which  constitates  the 
charm  of  their  productions.  They  give  the  warmth  of  life  to 
the  colonr  of  flesh,  imitate  the  splendour  and  brilliancy  of 
different  materials,  and,  if  we  may  venture  so  to  say,  relieve 
light  on  light.*  At  the  same  time,  while  the  delineation  of 
life — ^life  in  its  fullest  beauty  and  health,  colour  in  its 
deepest  glow,  and  atmosphere  in  its  purest  brilliancy — ^was 
the  chief  aim  of  the  school,  they  infused  a  tranquil  dignity 
into  the  commonest  as  well  as  the  most  elevated  subjects. 

Two  great  names  stand  at  the  head  of  this  school — Gior- 
gione  and  Titian — ^both  scholars  of  Oiavanni  Bellini. 

Giorgio  Barharelli,  or  Barharella^  commonly  called  Gior- 

*  The  expression  used  above  is  no  hyperbole :  it  describes,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  mode  of  laying  on  the  colours  peculiar  to  the  masters  of  the 
Venetian  school,  which  was  the  result  of  a  close  obserration  of  the  effect 
of  colonr  and  light  npon  the  eye  itself.  *^  Every  part  of  a  healthy  human 
form,  on  which  the  light  of  the  sun  directly  falls,  is  of  that  glowing 
reddish  yellowish  colour  which  most  delights  the  eye,  and  which  it  most 
eagerly  seeks  in  a  picture.  Thus  it  is  that  the  portions  thus  lighted,  and 
thus  coloured,  are  also  the  most  conspicuous.  Other  parts  which,  lying 
obliquely,  do  not  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  them,  are  lighted  by  the 
reflection  from  other  objects  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  them,  or 
by  the  light  with  which  the  atmosphere  itself  is  pervaded.  These  refletv 
tions  cast  upon  the  object  on  which  they  fall  something  of  the  colour  of 
the  objects  from  which  they  are  derived.  Being  therefore  of  a  bluish  tint 
when  derived  merely  from  the  open  air,  they  impart  this  same  bluish  tint 
to  the  object  thev  light ;  and  when  this  happens  to  be  th«  tender  surface 
of  the  human  body,  itself  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  a  light  greyish  green 
tint  results.  This  colour,  being  duller,  is  less  conspicuous  to  the  eye,  and 
the  portions  thun  lighted  recede  apparently  from  sight,  and  take  the 
effect  of  half-shadows,  though  really  almost  as  light  as  the  lightest  parts." 
(See  Von  (juandt's  translation  of  Lauzi'^  '  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  146.) 
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giane  (big  George),  and  by  the  Venetians  Zorzo  da  Castel- 
francoy  was  the  natural  son,  by  a  peasant  girl  of  Yedelago, 
of  one  Jacopo  BarhareUcit  who  was  descended  from  a  Venetian 
family  which  had  settled  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  oentozy  in  the  town  of  Castel&anco,  in  the  March 
of  Treyiso,  a  prorinoe  fertile  in  eminent  painters.*  He 
was  bom  there  in  1477  or  1478.t  No  painter  s  reputation 
stood  higher  in  his  own  time,  or  has  remained  more  steadily 
at  the  same  elevation  to  the  present  day ;  yet,  of  the 
nmneroos  works  which  haye  borne  his  name,  many  have 
perished,  many  are  missing,  and  of  those  that  remain  but 
few  can  be  indisputably  assigned  to  him.  His  greatness — 
not  resting  on  delicate  spiritual  expression,  or  exquisite 
grace  of  outline — ^¥ra8  of  a  character  readily  caught  by  his 
contemporary  compeers  and  inferiors,  and  thus  the  discrimi- 
nation of  his  works  ^m  those  of  his  time,  and  through  all 
the  injuries  of  neglect  and  restoration — ^injuries  most 
damaging  to  his  peculiar  qualities — ^is  a  task  of  delicate 
and  mature  connoisseurship :  for  history  is  sparing  in 
records  of  this  painter,  and  the  traditions  which  have 
taken  their  place  are  oyerladen  with  fable.  Excellence, 
therefore,  in  the  qualities  characteristic  of  this  master 
becomes  the  standard  by  which  a  Giorgionesque  work  can 
alone  be  judged.  Certain  pictures  of  fine  treatment  and 
colour,  hil^erto  generally  attributed  to  Oiorgume — ^for  in* 
stance,  the  ^  Lady  with  the  Lute,'  at  Alnwick  Castle,  formerly 
in  the  Manfrin  Gkdlery,  and  the  '  Adam  and  Etc,'  in  the 
Brunswick  Gallery — are  now  adjudged  to  Palma;  others 
to  Pordenane  and  BomaninOy  and  even  to  Callisto  Piazza, 
Less  refined  works,  of  a  certain  depth  and  breadth  of  colour, 
whidi  have  borne  Qiargione^s  name  in  galleries,  are  now 
rightly  given  to  his  comparatively  modem  imitator,  Pietro 
della  Vecchia.  Such  was  the  value  attached  to  his  pictures 
that  no  Gallery,  public  or  private,  could  at  one  time  be  con- 
sidered complete  without  one.     This  desire  to  possess  them 

*  Giargioney  Paris  Bordone^  Catena^  Bi8So(o,  Cima^  Penaochi,  and  other 
dutinguished  painters  were  born  in  the  March  of  Treviso. 

t  In  Sansoni's  *  Vasari '  and  in  the  Loavre  Catalogue  hit  birth  is  placed 
in  1478,  in  the  National  Gallery  Catalogue  in  1477. 

a  M 
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led  to  numerous  counterfeits,  and  to  works  by  other  and 
very  inferior  painters  being  attributed  to  bim. 

It  is  not  known  when  Qiorgione  entered  the  Venetian 
school.  At  all  events  he  found  it  in  possession  of  the  art  of 
oil  painting,  first  brought  there  by  Ankmello  da  Messina, 
and  taken  up  by  Alvise  Vivarini  and  the  BeUiui.  This  art 
he  developed  to  its  utmost  extent  by  means  of  scumblings 
and  glazings  and  other  intricate  processes  by  which  a 
richness  and  depth,  before  unknown,  were  given  to  the 
surface.*  It  is  evident  too  that  he  followed  in  Criovanni 
BellinrB  steps  in  the  love  of  landscape,  which,  in  Giorgione^B 
hands,  assumes  the  highest  poetry  of  which  it  is  capable. 
Undoubted  creations  of  his  brush  and  distinctive  types  of 
his  art  are  two  small  pictures  in  the  Uffizi — ^the  '  Choice  of 
Moses,'  or  the  ^  Ordeal  by  fire  '  (an  apocryphal  subject)  and 
the  '  Judgment  of  Solomon.'  They  are  supposed  to  be  youth- 
ful  works,  originally  in  possession  of  the  Medici  in  their 
summer  residence  of  Foggio  Imperiale,  but  already  showing 
his  luscious,  deep  tones,  the  aristocratic  bearing  of  his 
figures,  the  sparkle  of  his  touch,  and  radiance  of  his  land- 
scape and  sky. 

Foremost  among  the  works  always  acknowledged  to  be  by 
his  hand  is  the  altar-piece  of  the  'Madonna  and  Child,' 
between  SS.  Francesco  and  Liberale,  in  the  church  of 
Castelfranco,  his  birthplace,  believed  to  have  been  executed 
before  1504.^  A  deep-toned  sketch  of  the  S.  Liberale,  but 
here  bareheaded,  was  bequeathed  to  the  National  Gallery  by 
Mr.  Eogers.:^ 

*  The  difference  in  the  technical  ezecntion  of  Oiorgkne  and  TUian 
appears  to  have  been  that  the  former  painted  in  tempera  and  then  glazed 
in  oil,  and  the  latter  only  used  oil-colour8.  The  consequence  is  that 
Giorgione*a  colours  have  retained  their  brilliancy  and  transparency,  whilst 
those  of  Titian  hare  too  frequently  become  opaque  and  black.  This  b 
shown  in  the  reclining  Venus  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  (to  be  described 
hereafter)  by  Qiorgione^  finished  by  Titicai,  from  which  the  part  added  by 
the  latter  was  removed  on  account  of  this  change  of  colour. 

t  This  noble  work  has  been  greatly  injured,  and  its  original  rich 
transparent  colour  dulled,  by  injudicious  restorations  of  modem  date.  .  It 
has  been  published  in  chromo-lithography  by  the  Arundel  Society. 

X  The  authenticity  of  this  highly  finished  study  has  been  called  in 
question*  but  scarcely,  it  appears  to  us,  on  sufficient  grounds.  See  Frizzoni, 
*  L'Arte  Italiana  nella  Galleria  Kazionale  di  Londra,'  p.  58 :  and  Richter's 
'  Italian  Art  in  the  National  Gallery,'  p.  86. 
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The  treatment  of  genre  subjects,  oombined  with  rioh  and 
poetical  landscape,  may  be  said  to  have  originated  with 
Otorgiane.  Of  this  class  are  the  Ohaldean  Sages  (at  Vienna), 
called  by  an  anonymous  writer  of  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  '  Three  Philosophers,'  and  stated  by 
him  to  have  been  finished  by  Sdxistiano  Yeneziano  (Sebastian 
del  Piombo) — ^£rom  ihe  dispersed  collection  of  Charles  I. ; 
and  the  so-called  *  Family  of  Qiargiane ' — an  almost  nude 
woman,  probably  a  gipsy,  seated  with  a  child  in  her  lap, 
and  a  standing  warrior  gazing  npon  her,  a  storm  breaking 
over  the  landscape ;  a  picture  of  idyllic  beauty,  formerly 
in  the  Manfrin  Gallery,  and  now  in  the  possession  of 
Prince  Oiovanelli,  at  Venice  (see  illustration).*  The  charm 
of  these  two  pictures  cannot  be  described.  It  is  as  if 
Otovanni  Bellini  were  here  seen  with  every  delicious 
quality  full  grown. 

The  anonymous  writer  above  referred  to  describes,  among 
the  pictures  in  the  house  of  one  Jeronimo  Marcello,  at  Venice, 
a  ni^ed  Venus  asleep  in  a  landscape,  with  a  Cupid,  by  Oior- 
gione.  He  adds  that  the  Cupid  and  the  landscape  were  finished 
by  Titian.  This  Venus  is  again  mentioned  by  Bidolfi,  in  his 
work  on  the  Venetian  Painters,  first  published  in  1646,  as 
being  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Marcello  £iimily.t  From 
that  time  this  picture  had  disappeared,  until  Signer  Morelli 
recognised  it  in  the  single  figure  of  the  sleeping  Venus,  then 
hung  almost  out  of  sight  as  a  woric  of  iio  importance,  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  and  described  in  the  catalogue  as  a  copy, 
probably  by  SoMoferrato,  from  an  original  by  Titian.  Signer 
Morelli's  identification  was  at  first  disputed  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  the  Cupid.  It  appears,  however,  fh)m  the 
records  of  the  Gallery  that  when  the  picture  first  came  to 
Dresden  under  the  name  of  Titian^  there  was  a  Cupid 
seated  at  the  feet  of  Venus;  but  so  much  injured  that 
what  remained  of  the  figure  was  removed,  and  the  place  it 

*  Both  theM  pictures  are  mentioned  and  described  by  the  anonymous 
writer  mentioned  in  the  text.  See '  Notiria  d'  Opere  di  disegno  pnblicata  e 
illnstrata  da  D.  Jacopo  Morelli  ed.  Gustavo  Frizzoni':  Bologna,  1884, 
p.  165  and  218. 

t  RIdolfi,  <  Meraviglie  dell'  Arte.'  He  calls  her  <  Una  deliiiosa  Venere 
ignuda  dormiente.** 
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oooapied  painted  over  by  a  restorer  named  Sdhirmer.* 
The  authorities  of  the  Ghdlerj  have  now  reoognised  the 
importance  of  this  priceless  work,  and  have  assigned  to 
it  the  prominent  phu)e  it  deserves  as  one  of  the  most 
precions  pictures  in  this  nnriTalled  collection,  ascribing 
it,  as  suggested  by  Signer  Morelli,  to  Giorgione,  No 
artist  of  any  time  has  exceeded  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
outline  and  nobility  of  conception  in  this  lovely  figure, 
which,  notwithstanding  many  and  injudicious  restora- 
tions, still  preserves  much  of  its  original  brilliancy  and 
transparency  of  colour.  From  it  TiHan^  Palma  VecchiOi  and 
other  masters  of  the  school  took  their  well-known  reclining 
Venus  and  other  nude  women.  But  no  one  who  impartially 
contemplates  Giargi<me*B  work  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
the  superiority  of  the  original  in  the  highest  qualities  of  art 
to  the  copies  and  imitations — the  one  of  the  utmost  purity 
and  refinement,  the  others  realistic  and  sensuaL  The 
white  drapery,  disposed  in  somewhat  angular  folds,  and 
the  distant  landscape,  where  not  repainted,  are  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  master,  and  at  once  indicate  the  author 
of  the  work  (see  illustration).'!' 

Another  picture  identified  by  Signor  Morelli  as  a  genuine 
work  by  CHorgione  is  the  beautiful  Virgin  and  Oluld  between 
SS.  Boch  and  Antony,  in  the  Madrid  GkJlery,  formerly 
attributed  to  Pordenonej  which,  in  excellent  preservation,  has 
all  the  richness  and  transparency  of  colour  and  the  refined 
sentiment  of  the  master. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  quote  Signor  Morelli's 
opinion  with  regard  to  Qiorgione.  No  critic  or  connoisseur 
has  studied  this  great  master^s  works  with  more  intelligence 
and  care,  and  is  better  qualified  to  pronounce  a  judgment 
upon  them.  '*  It  was  only  in  the  last  six  years  of  his  eOiort 
life,  from  about  1505  to  1511,  that  Oiorgume  developed  his 
full,  his  total  power.  His  few  works  that  have  come  down 
to  us  (all  his  waU-paintings  have  been  consumed  by  the 
sea-air)   show  such  an  original  and  highly  poetical  mind, 

*  We  have  already  mentioned  in  a  previous  note  (p.  552)  that  TUian'a 
colours  had  blackened, 
t  Morelli's  <  Italian  Masters,  &c./  p.  164  et  seq. 
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his  simple,  nnprejndiced,  and  fine  artist-natnre  speaks  out 
of  them  so  freshly,  so  winningly,  that  whoeyer  has  onoe 
imderstood  him  can  and  will  never  forget  him.  No  other 
artist  knows  like  him  how  to  captivate  our  mind  and  chain 
our  imagination  for  hours  with  such  small  means,  and  yet 
we  often  do  not  know  what  those  figures  of  his  really 
stand  for.  Yasari  already  remarked  that  it  was  difficult  to 
give  QiorgwM^B  representations  an  explanatory  name.  Gior^ 
gione  was  of  a  genuine,  harmless,  cheerful  nature,  a  lyric  poet 
in  contrast  with  Titian^  who  was  wholly  dramatic.  The 
latter  is,  no  doubt,  a  more  powerful  and  energetic  mind, 
whilst  Qiorgione  is,  to  my  thinking,  an  artist  of  much  finer 
grain.  In  his  landscape  backgrounds,  in  the  charm  of  his 
outlines  and  colouring,  few  have  equalled  and  none  surpassed 
Oiorgianej  excepting,  perhaps,  Titian.  His  love  was  given 
to  music,  beautiful  women,  and,  above  all,  to  his  noble  art. 
No  one  was  so  indei>endent  as  he;  to  the  great  and 
powerful  of  this  world  ho  remained  indifferent ;  to  none  of 
them  did  he  sacrifice,  as,  for  instance,  Titian  did,  his 
freedom,  and,  still  less,  his  dignity.  So  Yasari  paints  him 
to  us,  and  I  believe  the  likeness  is  true  to  L'fe."  * 

The  existing  works  of  Qiorgione  are  extremely  rare. 
Signer  Morelli  only  admits  the  undoubted  genuineness  of  the 
following. 

1.  The  two  pictures  in  the  Uffizi  already  mentioned,  pro- 
bably painted  between  his  sixteenth  and  eighteenth  year. 

2.  <  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,'  in  the  possession  of 
Countess  Loschi  at  Yicenza — a  much  restored  picture, 
recalling  his  master  Oiovanni  Bellini, 

3.  The  altar-piece  at  Castelfranco. 

4.  The  small  picture  known  as  *  Oiorgione's  Family,' 
belonging  to  Prince  Giovanelli,  at  Yenice. 

5.  The  Madonna  with  SS.  Eoch  and  Anthony,  in  the 
Madrid  Gallery. 

6.  The  '  Knight  of  Malta,'  in  the  Uf&zi,  much  repainted. 

7.  A  cassone  picture,  with  the  legend  of  Daphne  and 
Apollo,  with  a  beautiful  and  characteristic  landscape  back- 

*  *  Italian  Hasten,  &c./  p.  158. 
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ground,  in  tiie  Manfredini  oollecidon,  in  Uie  Seminiuio, 
Venice ;  dififignred  hj  repaints  and  restorations. 

8.  The  Bo-called  « Three  Stages  of  Life,'  in  the  Pitti, 
there  ascribed  to  Lorenzo  LottOy  thoroughly  Oiorgionesqne 
in  character,  but  much  injured  by  repainting. 

9.  The  '  Concert,'  in  tiie  Louvre,  which  has  also  greatly 
suffered  from  repainting,  but  in  which  the  introduction  of 
nude  female  figures  contrasted  with  the  rich  dresses  of 
the  two  musicians,  gives  a  measure  of  Oiorgione's  powers. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  landscape. 

10.  The  fragment  of  a  picture  in  the  Esterhazy  Gallery 
at  Pesth,  representing  two  young  men  in  Venetian  costume 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  standing  on  a  hill,  with  a  house  in 
the  background,  and  in  the  distance  the  sea  with  the  first  rays 
of  the  sun  shining  on  it — ^probably  one  of  his  early  works. 

11.  The  *  Three  Philosophers,'  in  the  Vienna  Gallery. 

12.  The  '  Sleeping  Venus,'  at  Dresden. 

The  following  pictures,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
must  be  doubtfully  ascribed  to  the  master,  or  pass  wrongly 
under  his  name* —  i 

The  'Judgment  of  Solomon,*  a  large,  unfinished,  and 
much  injured  picture  belonging  to  Mr.  Banks,  of  Kingston 
Lacy,  which  has  always  passed  as  a  work  of  the  master,  and 
is  in  many  respects  very  characteristic  of  him,  especially  in 
the  combination  of  cool  but  luminous  architecture,  with 
deeply  coloured  figures.t 

The  standing  Knight  in  Armour,  in  the  National  GhJlery, 
believed  to  be  the  original  study  for  the  S.  Liberale  in  the 
Castelfranco  altar-piece  which  has  already  been  mentioDed. 
Its  authenticity  appears  to  be  questioned  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  too  carefully  finished  for  a  sketch  or  study,  and  is  more 
likely  to  be  a  copy,  with  some  variations,  from  the  original. 

The  so-called  'Concert,'  in  the  Pitti  (Florence),  there 
ascribed  to  Criorgione^  but  more  probably  an  early  picture  by 

*  A  beautiful  allegorical  fignre  of  'Temperance,'  in  the  collection  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  at  Burlington  House,  although  almost  covered  with 
repaint,  has  all  the  appearance,  according  to  Signer  Frizzoni,  of  a 
genuine  picture  by  Qumjione.  *•  L'Arte  Italiana  nellm  Galleria  Nazionale 
di  Londra,'  p.  58  ;  but  this  is  doubved  by  Signer  Morelli. 

t  This  picture  may  possibly  be  by  Campagnola. 
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TiHaUi  once  a  yery  beautiful  work,  the  original  character 
of  wliicli,  especially  in  two  of  the  heads,  has  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  oyeroleaning  and  repaint.  The  musician  play- 
ing on  the  spinet  is  still  of  the  finest  sentiment. 

The  *  Nativity,'  formerly  in  the  Fesch  Gallery,  and  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wentworth  Beaumont  (London) — a 
picture  of  such  harmony  and  charm  of  treatment  aud  of  so 
many  fine  qualities  that  it  has  been  attributed  to  Qiorgione. 

The  '  Satyr  pursuing  a  Nymph,'  in  the  Pitti,  ascribed 
to  QioTQioney  is  very  Oiorgionesque  in  character,  but  cannot 
with  certainty  be  assigned  to  him. 

The  so-called  *  Astrologer,'  formerly  in  the  Manfrin  col- 
lection (Venice),  and  now  in  the  Dresden  GkJlery,  has  no 
claim  to  be  by  Giorgione^a  hand;  but  it  may  be  a  copy 
by  a  contemporary  painter  from  one  of  his  pictures. 

The  *  Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Bachel,'  in  the  same  gallery, 
also  attributed  to  Cfiorgioney  is  by  Palma  Vecchio  in  his  third 
or  blond  manner. 

The  well-known  picture  in  the  Venice  Academy,  repre- 
senting the  three  Saints,  Mark,  Nicholas,  and  George, 
exorcising  the  demons  who  are  raisiug  the  storm,  may  have 
been  wholly  or  in  part  by  Giorgione ;  but  it  was  probably 
entirely  repainted  by  Paris  Bordcne^  and  has,  moreover, 
been  subjected  to  so  many  restorations  and  repaints  that 
very  little  of  the  original  is  preserved. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  enumerate  the  many 
other  pictures  which,  in  various  collections,  pass  under  the 
name  of  Oiorgione,  Some  may  be  early  copies  of  his  works : 
but  for  the  most  part  they  are  by  painters  who  may  have 
endeavoured,  more  or  less  successfully,  to  imitate  his  style.* 

Much  of  CHorgione's  short  life  was  devoted  to  decorating 
the  exteriors  of  palaces  at  Venice  with  frescoes  of  so  perish- 
able a  nature  that  Vasari,  visiting  the  city  in  1544,  laments 
their  premature  decay.  Such  fragments  as  were  still  visible 
in  1760  were  engraved  by  Zanetti.f 

*  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  two  small  and  interesting  pictnres 
recently  acquired  for  the  National  Gallery — an  '  Adoration  of  the  Magi/ 
(No.  1160)  and  an  unknown  subject  (No.  1178). 

t  Qiorgionn  and  TUicm  together  painted  in  fresco  the  exterior  of  the 
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Gtorgione  died  in  1510,  of  the  plague,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-four  years,  *'  to  the  no  little  injury  of  the  art  of 
painting,*'*  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Liberale  at 
Oastelfranoo.  The  precocity  of  his  genius,  his  highly  poetic 
imagination,  and  the  influence  he  exercised  upon  art,  entitle 
him  to  rank  among  the  greatest  painters  the  world  has 
seen — Leonardo  da  Ftnei,  Michasl  Angelo,  Raphaely  and 
Titian.^ 

Of  Qiorgione'^  scholars  the  most  important  was  Sebastiano 
Luciani,  called  from  the  office  he  held  at  the  Pontiflcal 
Court  Fra  Sebastian  del  Piomho.  He  was  bom  in  1485, 
and  was  first  instructed  in  painting  in  the  studio  of 
Owvanni  BeUinu  In  an  inscription  on  his  earliest  known 
picture  (in  the  possession  of  the  Editor),  probably  executed 
when  he  was  a  mere  boy,  he  calls  himself  a  pupil  of 
that  ma8ter4  It  represents  a  ^Piet&' — ^the  Dead  Chiist 
supported  by  the  Virgin,  and  surrounded  by  various  Saints 
—with  a  town  and  stream  in  the  background,  altogether 
in  the  znamier  of  Oima  da  Conegliano,  who  was  probably  at 
that  time  the  director  of  Oiovanni  BeUini^B  atelier.  The 
picture  is,  in  fact,  almost  a  copy  of  one  by  Oima,  now  in 
Russia,  and  may  have  been  taken  from  the  same  cartoon. 
But  the  tone  is  warmer  and  more  forcible  than  that 
of  this  master,  and  shows,  as  it  were,  o  dawning  originality. 


'  Fondaoo  del  Tedeschi/  Of  their  joint  work  nothing  now  remaini  bat  a 
single  fignre ;  to  which  of  the  two  it  is  to  be  attribnted  is  donbtful. 

*  <  Archivio  Storico  dell'  Arte,'  Fas.  1,  p.  47.     Dolce,  *  Dialogo,'  p.  60. 

t  No  painter  probably  exercised  greater  inflaence  upon  the  artists  of 
his  time.  Signor  Morelli  ('  It.  Masters,'  p.  42)  points  ont  that  it  is  seen 
in  the  works  of  nearly  all  his  Venetian  contemporaries ;  not  -only  in  those 
of  Titian  and  Sebastian  del  Piombo^  but  of  DoooaocinOy  Lotto,  Palma  Veoehio, 
Pordenone,  Bonifaxio  Veronestf  Cariani,  Doaso  Douif  Somanmo,  and  many 
others. 

%  This  inscription  U  **  Bastian  Looiani  fnit  descipulas  Johannes  Bellinns." 
Its  genuineness  is  questioned,  bat  withont  reason,  by  Crowe  and  Caralcaselle 
(<  History  of  Painting  in  North  Italy,'  vol.  ii.  p.  Sll,  note).  The  pictaie 
was  originally  in  the  Manfrin  Gallery,  with  a  tbrged '  Cartellino,'  with  the 
name  of  Cima  da  Gonegliano,  which,  when  remoyed  by  Molteni,  the  well- 
known  restorer  of  Milan,  showed  the  original  <  Cartellino '  beneath.  The 
barbarous  Latin  of  the  inscription  suggests  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  boy. 
A  picture  somewhat  similar  in  style,  in  the  churdi  of  S.  Niccolb  at 
Treriso,  representing  the  Incredulity  of  S.  Thomas,  is  attributed  ti 
Sebastiano^ 
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Attracted  by  the  brilliant  colouring  of  Oiorffione,  Sebastiano 
placed  himself  under  him,  leaving  the  school  of  Bellini,*  His 
early  works,  painted  at  Venice  before  he  quitted  that  city 
for  Borne  and  came  under  the  influence  of  Michael  Angelo, 
are  altogether  CHorgionesque  in  character.  A  fine  example 
is  fumii^ed  by  his  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  S.  Qiovanni 
Orisostomo  at  Venice.  This  picture  gives  us  some  idea  of 
the  personal  influence  of  Michael  Angela^  which  could  subse- 
quently impel  a  Venetian  painter  of  such  excellence  to  adopt 
a  line  of  art  so  totally  opposed  to  his  original  tendency. 
It  represents  the  mild  and  dignified  St.  Ghrysostoni 
seated,  reading  at  a  desk  in  an  open  portico ;  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  leaning  on  his  cross,  is  gazing  affectionately  and 
attentively  at  him ;  behind  are  two  male  saints,  and  on  the 
left  two  female  saints,  listening  devoutly ;  in  front  is  the 
Magdalen,  accompanied  by  two  other  female  Saints,  looking 
grandly  out  of  the  picture  at  the  spectator — splendid  types 
of  the  Venetian  ideal  of  female  beauty  at  that  time.  The 
true  expression  of  a  '  Santa  Conversazione  '  cannot  be  more 
worthily  given  than  in  the  relation  in  which  the  hearers 
stand  to  the  principal  figure  (see  illustration).  In  glow  of 
colour  this  picture  was  originally  probably  not  inferior  to 
the  best  of  Giorgione^B.  Unfortunately  it  has  been  dulled 
and  injured  by  overdeaning  and  by  restorations.  Other 
works  of  the  same  period  of  the  master  are  two  noble, 
though  much  damaged,  full-length  figures  of  SS.Bartholomew 
and  Sebastian  in  the  church  dedicated  to  the  former  Saint 
at  Venice,  in  which  he  recalls  his  master  in  the  colouring 
and  in  the  treatment  of  the  draperies;  the  'Venus  and 
Adonis '  in  the  TJfBzi ;  and  a  female  portrait  in  the  Pitti. 

Sebastiano  having  received  offers  of  employment  at  Home, 
from  the  before-mentioned  Agostino  Chigi,  reputed  the 
richest  private  gentleman  in  Italy,  and  then  engaged  in 
building  the  Famesina  Palace,  he  is  believed  to  have 
removed  to  that  city  in  1511  or  '12  after  the  early  death 
of  Cfiorgione.     He   was  immediately   engaged  on  a  ceil- 

*  Vasari  tenns  Giorgion^B  colouring  a  **  certo  fiammegiare  di  colon,"  and 
describes  how  Sebastian  Luciani  left  Gwoantii  Bellini,  apd  attached  himself 
to  Gwrgiune, 
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ing  of  the  new  bttilding,  where,  in  the  same  room  with 
RaphaeVB  Gralatea,  he  filled  nine  lunettes  with  mythological 
subjects.  In  Bome  he  frequented  the  society  both  of  Michael 
Angela  and  Baphad  ;  and  though  Yasari's  story  that  the  great 
BwmarroH  courted  SeibasHano*B  friendship  and  aided  him 
with  his  own  designs,  in  order  by  a  combination  of  Yenetian 
colour  and  grand  drawing  to  raise  up  one  who  should  edipse 
Raphael,  is  as  improbable  as  it  is  base,  yet  there  seems 
no  doubt  that,  while  on  the  closest  terms  of  intimacy  with 
Michael  Angela,  S^asHana  was  inimical  to  Baphad.  Never- 
theless  the  portraits  by  Se^asUano  produced  in  his  early 
Eoman  time  are  supposed  to  bear  witness  to  the  influence 
of  Baphaei,  and  many  of  them  have  persistently  borne  the 
name  of  the  great  master,  although  they  are  thoroughly 
Yenetian  in  character.  It  is  now  no  secret  among  con- 
noisseurs, as  it  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  so-called 
'  Fomarina '  in  the  tribune  of  the  Uffizi,  and  a  portrait  named 
the  *  Dorothea,'  as  well  as  the  '  Fomarina,'  formerly  at  Blen- 
heim and  now  at  Berlin — ^both  supplemented  with  the  title  of 
BaphaeTB  Mistress— are  by  the  hand  of  Sebasiiana,*  as  well 
as  the  'Yiolin-player'  in  the  Sciarra  Palace,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent portrait  of  Cardinal  Pole,  in  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. On  the  other  hand,  the  beautiful  female  portrait 
in  the  Pitti  (No.  222),  attributed  to  Oxorgione,  is,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  an  early  work  by  S^basHano  in 
his  Yenetian  manner.  Our  painter  was  indeed  especially 
eminent  in  portraits,  showing  a  power  of  grasping  character 
with  a  grand  individuality  which  gives  a  key  to  his  own 
nature.  Of  this  class  arc  the  two  portraits  of  Clement  Vil. — 
one  in  the  Museum  of  Naples,  miscalled  Alexander  YI. — 

*  Both  these  pictures  hare  been  much  repainted.  In  that  in  the  Uffizi 
only  the  drapery  affords  a  real  test  of  the  master.  Dr.  Richter  says  of 
these  works:  'Mn  the  same  year  (1512)  ha  painted  the  portrait  of  an 
unknown  lady,  a  well-known  picture  in  the  Tribuna  of  the  Uffizi. 
Erroneously  ascribed  to  Raphael^  and  supposed  to  represent  the  Fomarina, 
The  *  Fomarina '  of  the  Blenheim  Gallery,  ascribed  to  SebastianOf  is  an 
altogether  different  and  inferior  work,  painted  in  imitation  of  Sebastiaav^i 
style.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  wall-paintings  at  the  Famesina  are 
Giorgionesque  in  style,  whereas  the  so-called  *  Fornarina'  at  Florence  displays 
the  eclectic  principles  of  style,  which  constitute  the  artist's  second  manner, 
of  which  Vasari  speaks  more  farourably  than  art  critics  at  the  present 
day  can  feel  justified  in  doing." — ^Notes  on  Vasni^'s  Lires,  p.  235. 
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colossal  in  size,  and  magnificent  in  treatment,  "  the  realiza- 
tion," in  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake's  words,  "  of  what  is  nstuJlj 
attributed  to  Michtiel  Angdo  ;  "  the  other  in  the  collection  of 
the  late  Lord  Taunton — equally  misnamed  Amerigo  Yespucci ; 
and  a  third  in  the  Pitti,  on  slate— a  bearded  individual  of 
fine  countenance,  with  black  cap  and  red  sleeyes.  No  higher 
specimen  can  be  seen  of  the  union  of  grand  conception, 
drawing,  and  powers  of  hand,  than  in  his  portrait  of  Andrea 
Doria,  in  the  Doria  Palace,  Borne.  The  portraits  so-called 
of  Yittoria  Colonna  and  her  husband  on  one  canyas,  in  the 
Palazzo  8.  Angelo  at  Naples,  are  of  good  colour,  but  de- 
ficient in  grandeur  of  conception.  That  of  a  lady,  believed 
to  be  Qiulia  Gk)nzaga,  in  the  character  of  St.  Agatha,  is  in  the 
National  Gallery.  In  the  same  collection  are  the  portraits, 
on  one  canvas,  of  the  painter  (his  only  authentic  one)  and  of 
the  '  Cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici ' — a  grand  and  imposing 
work. 

That  Sebastiano  worked  in  conjunction  with  Michael  Angeh, 
or  in  other  words  was  assisted  by  his  designs,  whatever  the 
motive  for  the  partnership,  is  proved  equally  by  historical 
records  and  by  the  evidence  of  his  works.  Of  this  fact  the 
grand  picture  of  the  ^  fiaising  of  Lazarus,'  executed  for  the 
Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  (afterwards  Clement  YII.)  in 
1617-1519,  and  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  abandoned  his  Giorgionesque  colouring,  is 
the  foremost  example.*  This  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
noblest  pictures  existing.  The  grand  conformation  of  the 
Lazarus ;  the  gesture  and  expression  of  the  Saviour ;  the 
inefiGftble  beauty  of  the  Magdalen's  head  and  hands;  the 
varieties  of  expression  in  the  numerous  figures  around ;  and 
the  gorgeousness  of  a  landscape  conceived  in  the  finest 
Yenetian  spirit,  present  a  dramatic  combination  and  pictorial 
completeness  which  few  would  now  hesitate  to  prefer  to  the 
*  Transfiguration '  by  Raphael^  produced  simultaneously  for 

*  DrawiDgs  by  Michael  Angelo  of  Lazarus,  and  of  the  group  around 
him,  and  of  other  figures  in  this  picture,  are  at  Oxford  and  fh  the  British 
Museum.  According  to  Waagen,  *  Knnst  und  EtiDstler  in  England,'  toI. 
i.  p.  185,  Michael  Angelo  designed  the  whole  composition ;  but  it  iii  un- 
certain whether  he  did  more  than  make  sketches  for  some  of  the  principal 
groups  and  figures.     Richter,  '  Notes  on  Vasari's  Lives,'  p.  236. 
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the  same  patrou.*  In  this  mixture  of  the  Venetian  element 
with  the  seyerer  forms  and  masses  of  the  Michaelangelesqnc 
feeling  consists  the  charm  of  Sebcutiand's  best  works.  Wc 
see  this  combination  strongly  exemplified  in  Lord  North- 
brook's  Holy  Family  with  the  donor ;  in  a  portrait  belonging 
to  Lord  Lansdowne ;  in  the  magnificent  Petersburg  '  Pieta' ; 
and  in  an  impressive  *Piet4'  with  the  'Dead  Christ  and 
Madonna '  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  at  Yiterbo.  As 
instances  of  the  absence  of  this  combination,  or  rather  of 
the  predominance  of  his  adopted  school,  may  be  named  the 
'  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agatha,'  in  the  Pitti — a  work  of  marvellous 
power ;  the  '  Visitation/  in  the  Louvre ;  the  fragments  from 
the  wall-painting,  in  the  church  of  the  Pace  (Rome) — ^re- 
moved to  make  room  for  Beminrs  Chigi  monument,  and 
now  in  Alnwick  Castle ;  and  the  two  pictures — '  Christ 
bearing  His  Cross,'  and  '  His  Descent  into  Limbo ' — ^in  the 
Madrid  Gallery.  A  small  altar-piece  of  giund  character — 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  with  St  Joseph  and  two  Angels 
— is  in  a  side  cliapel  on  the  right,  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Burgos ;  the  Madonna  and  the  angels  arc  especially  fine, 
and  the  landscape  on  a  level  with  her  head  is  classical, 
and  like  Poussin.  The  Naples  Museum  possesses  the 
original,  unfinished,  of  a  picture  of  which  there  are  many 
repetitions— the  Madonna  about  to  cover  the  sleeping  Infant 
with  a  veil,  and  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and  Joseph.  In  the 
Berlin  Museum  also  is  a  specimen  of  his  colossal  forms 
and  ready  brush—  a  *  Piet^ '  painted  on  stone.  It  is  un- 
certitin  when  the  wall-paintings  in  the  churches  of  6.  Maria 
del  Popolo,  of  tho  Pace,  and  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  (all  in 
Bome),  were  undertaken.  Those  in  8.  Pietro  vary  in 
process,  being  partly  in  fresco  and  partly  in  oiL  They 
represent  the  '  Transfiguration '  above,  with  the  figures  of 
a  Sibyl  and  a  Prophet  in  the  spandrils,  both  showing  the 
influence  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Below  is  the '  Flagellation,' 
well  known  by  frequent  repetitions  on  a  small  scale,  and 
now  defaced  by  damp  and  injury. 

*  This  maguifioent  work,  which  had  lost  much  of  iU  richnen  aod 
brilliancy  of  colour  through  dirt  and  bad  Tarnishes,  was  most  jadicionsW 
cleaned,  and  restored  to  a  great  extent  to  its  original  condition,  bj  Mr 
William  Dyer  in  1881. 
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In  1531  SehaaUano  obtained  the  lucratiYe  sinecnre  in 
Leo  X.'s  gift  from  which  he  derived  his  cognomen  of  del 
Piamho,  from  the  leaden  seals,  or  bulla,  that  were  attached 
to  papal  official  documents.     He  died  in  Home  in  1547. 

The  influence  of  Oiorgione  is  seen  in  many  painters  who 
wore  not  his  direct  scholars.  Of  these  Jacopo  Pdlma^  called 
Palma  Vecchio  to  distinguish  him  from  his  grand-nephew 
Palma  Gtovane^  stands  foremost.  He  was  probably  born 
about  1480  at  Serinalta,  a  Tillage  near  Bergamo,  although 
he  has  been  claimed  by  the  Venetians  as  a  native  of  Venice, 
and  Vasari  calls  him  a  "  Viniziano."  Signer  Morelli,  whilst 
admitting  that  he  is  essentially  a  Venetian  painter,  main- 
tains that  ho  never  entirely  lost  his  Bergamasque  character — 
never  *'  laying  aside  his  mountain-nature  in  his  works  " — ^and 
that  his  figures  are  of  a  more  severe  and  energetic,  but  also 
of  a  coarser  type  than  those  of  Qiorgioney  LottOy  and  Boni" 
fazio  Veronese.*  Little  is  known  of  his  history  or  of  his 
artistic  education.  He  may  have  commenced  his  studies  in 
the  school  of  Giovanni  Bellini^  his  early  works  showing  the 
decided  influence  of  that  master — as  the  ^  Tobias  and  tho 
Anger  in  tho  Stuttgart  Gallery,  in  which  the  head  of 
Tobias  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  that  of  the  Infant 
Christ  in  a  Madonna  picture  by  Bellini  in  the  Academy 
at  Venice.  It  has  been  assumed  that  he  developed  the  ample 
forms  and  gorgeous  breadth  of  drapery,  which  are  his  charac- 
teristics, when  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  that  he  even 
influenced  Titian  and  other  eminent  painters  of  Northern 
Italy.  But  this  assumption  is  founded  upon  the  date  of  1500, 
inscribed  upon  a  picture,  a  *  Santa  Conversazione,'  recently 
in  the  possession  of  M.  Eeizet  at  Paris,  and  now  in  that 
of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  which  proves  to  be,  with  the  artist's 
name,  a  forgery.f  He  appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
been  subject  at  different  periods  to  the  influence  of  various 
Venetian  masters,  such  as  Giovanni  Bellini^  Giorgione, 
Titiany  Lorenzo  LottOy  and  others.  Hence  three  distinct 
'<  manners "  may  be  observed  in  his  works,  known  as  the 

*  '  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries,'  p.  16. 

f  No  known  picture  by  him  bears  his  signature.     His  family  name 
appears  to  haye  been  Kigretti. 
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Bellinesqne,  the  Oiorgionesqae,  and  the  blonde.   The  pietnze 
in  the  Stuttgart  Gallery  in  the  first  manner  has  alreadj 
been  mentioned.    An  'Adam  and  Eye'  in  the  Bnmswick 
CktUery,  and  the  '  Woman  taken  in  Adultery/  nnder  the 
name  of  IPiHanj  in  a  very  damaged  condition,  in  the  Capitol 
(Bome)  are  further  examples  of  it.     Of  his  second,  or  Gior- 
gionesque,  manner,  the  finest  specimen  is  the  grand  altar- 
piece  of  S.  Barbara  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Formosa, 
at  Venice.    This  Saint  was  the  patroness  of  the  Venetian 
Artillery,  and  the  picture  was  executed  for  the  altar  of  the 
'  Bombadieri.'    It  is  divided  into  four  compartments.    In 
the  centre,  S.  Barbara,  crowned  and  bearing  the  palm  of 
martyrdom,  stands  on  a  pedestal  flanked  by  two  cannons, 
a  truly  noble,  majestic,  and  queen-like  figure,  of  the  grandest 
Venetian  type,  and  of  a  splendour  of  colouring  recalling 
that  of  Giorgione.    Her  soft  but  commanding  expression  is 
at  the  same  time  quite  characteristic  of  the  painter.     In  the 
compartments  to  her  right  are  SS.  Sebastian  and  John  the 
Baptist ;  in  those  to  her  left,  SS.  Anthony  and  Dominick, 
all  full  length,  but  of  much  smaller  size  than  the  centre 
figure.     AboYe  her  is  a  lunette  with  a  '  Pieta,'  or  Dead 
Ghiist.     Of  Palma^B  third,  or  blonde,  manner,  the  best 
example  is  perhaps  the  so-called  '  Three  Sisters '  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  which  is  the  embodiment  of  his  fair  and 
full-grown  class  of  beauty.    Its  original  brightness  and 
transparency  of  colour  has  unfortunately  been  destroyed  by 
over-cleaning  and  injudicious  restoration. 

Before  he  had  established  his  reputation  at  Venice, 
Palma  was  employed  in  painting  altar-pieces  for  villages 
in  his  native  valley  of  the  Brembo  in  the  province  of 
Bergamo,  of  which  tiiree  still  exist — at  Serinalta  (his  birth- 
place), DoBsena  and  Peghera.*  From  1515  to  1525,  when 
he  had  become  a  finished  master,  he  received  commissions 
for  the  grand  pictures  which  are  still  preserved  in  the 
church  of  San  Stefano  at  Vicenza,  and  in  that  of  S.  Zerman, 
a  village  near  Treviso.  The  former,  an  altar-piece  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  and  Ohild  enthroned  with  S.  Lucia 

*  Morelli'8  'Italian  MiuUn,  &e.,'  p.  18. 


Altar-piece  by  Padma  Vecchio,  Vicenia. 


p.  Mft. 
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standing  on  her  left,  and  to  lier  right  St.  George  in  armour 
with  his  banner — a  grand  figure  recalling  the  S.  Liberale 
in  Oiorgione*s  picture  at  Oastel-franco — ^is  one  of  his  finest 
works.  The  landscape,  with  trees  and  buildings,  seen  behind 
the  curtain  hanging  over  the  throne,  is  of  singular  beauty 
(see  illustration). 

The  altar-piece  of  S.  Zerman,  which  remains  in  its  original 
place,  is  not  inferior  to  the  one  just  described,  but,  like 
nearly  every  important  picture  in  the  Venetian  territory,  it 
has  suffered  severely  from  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  restorer. 
The  Madonna  is  here  seen  enthroned  with  the  Child  erect 
on  her  lap,  with  SS.  Helena,  Peter,  Matthew,  and  John 
beside  her,  and  an  angel  seated  on  the  step  of  the  throne 
playing  the  viol — full-length  figures  of  life-size.  A  green 
curtain  hangs  behind  the  throne.  There  is  a  Bellinesque 
feeling  in  this  grand  picture,  while  the  richness  of  the 
palette  bears  witness  to  the  glories  of  the  Venetian  colouring 
of  Qtorgione. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  solid  of  PoIvmCs  works — an 
altar-piece  originally  painted  for  the  church  of  Fontanelle, 
in  the  Venetian  territory — ^is  now  in  the  Venice  Academy. 
It  represents  St.  Peter  enthroned,  with  a  yolume  on  his 
knee,  and  four  male  and  two  female  Saints. 

The  Dresden  GraUery  is  rich  in  the  works  of  Pcdma. 
In  his  third  manner  is  the  exquisite  idyllic  picture  called 
*  Jacob  saluting  Bachel '  (No.  240),  attributed,  as  already 
stated,  to  Qiorgione — ^with  a  beautiful,  broadly-treated  land- 
scape, in  which  is  seen  a  herd  of  cattle.*  A  Venus  lying  on 
white  drapery  (No.  269),  is  also  in  his  blonde  manner — a 
naked  woman  finely  painted,  but  completely  wanting  in  tho 
purity  and  refinement  of  the  sleeping  Venus  by  Oiorgume 
in  the  same  room.  A  third  picture — ^the  *  Holy  Family  and 
SS.  Joseph  and  Catherine ' — ^is  likewise  in  the  master's 
third  manner.  The  '  Three  Sisters '  has  abeady  been  men- 
tioned. 

*  The  initials  G.  B.  F.  on  this  picture,  supposed  to  signify  '  Giorgio 
Barbarelli  fecit/  or  according  to  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Caralcaselle  Q  History 
of  Italian  Painting,  North  Italy,'  toI.  it.  p.  555), '  Giovanni  Busi  {Cariam) 
fece/  do  not  belong  to  the  time  when  it  was  painted.  See  MorelH, '  It. 
Masters,'  p.  15-J. 
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A  small  easel-picture  by  Palma — Si  Peter  presentmg  the 
donor,  a  yonng  man,  to  the  Yirgin — is  in  the  Ck>lonna 
Palaoe ;  and  another  of  the  same  class,  the  TVradonna  and 
Child,  with  St.  Jerome  and  a  female  donor,  presented  by 
St.  Anthony,  in  the  Borghese  Palaoe  (Home).  The  figures  in 
these  works  are  half-lengths,  and  nnder  life-size — a  form 
of  composition  already  in  Yogae  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
FdLma  Vecchio  was  fond  of  representing  the  larger  form  of 
the  *  Santa  Conyersazione,'  where  full-length  and  numerous 
figures  group  around  the  Virgin  and  Cfhild,  and  seem  to 
hold  their,  court  in  retired  and  beautiful  countiy  nooks.  A 
rich  specimen  of  this  class  is  in  the  Naples  G^allery,  witii 
two  donors — ^their  heads  and  arms  alone  seen — ^below.  Two 
more  examples,  greatly  injured  by  restoration,  are  in  the 
Vienna  picture  gallery;  another,  somewhat  smaller,  in 
the  Leudbtenberg  gallery  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  chann 
of  these  works,  with  their  rural  accessories — ^the  broken 
ground,  the  felled  tree,  the  farmhouse  in  the  distance — 
is  not  to  be  described.  Pcdtna*B  last  work  was  probably 
the  ^Adoration  of  the  Magi,'  in  the  Brera,  which  was 
finished  by  his  imitator,  Cariani,  The  hand  of  the  two 
painters  can  readily  be  distinguished.  The  group  of 
the  '  Virgin  and  Child  and  St.  Joseph '  are  by  PcUma,  and 
very  fine. 

As  a  painter  of  female,  and  what  may  be  called  fancy, 
portraits,  Palma  rivals  his  great  contemporaries  Qiorgume 
and  Titian^  and  is  occasionally  concealed  under  their  names. 
Two  pictures  in  Home — ^the  one  in  the  Barberini  Palace, 
called  *  La  Schiava  di  Tiziano  ^  *  the  other,  in  the  Sciaira 
Palace,  known  as  'La  Bella  di  Tiziano' — ^are  now  both 
belieyed  to  be  by  Palma,  as  also  the  so-called  portrait  of 
Ariosto,  in  the  National  GhJlery,  attributed  to  Titian,  But 
he  is  seen  in  undisputed  originality  in  the  Vienna  picture 
gallery,  where  several  female  portraits,  though  greatly  rubbed 
and  injured,  bear  that  stamp  of  beauty  and  amplitude  which 
is  Palma^B  peculiar  type.  Among  them,  and  of  more  delicate 
form,  is  one  known  as  his  daughter  Violante,  and  believed  to 

*  Si^nor  Morelli  believes  this  picture  to  be  a  weak  oopj  of  one  bj  a 
much  later  master  than  Palma. 
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liaye  been  Titian^B  loye.*  Tlie  'Lady  with  the  Lute,'  at 
Alnwick,  alxeady  mentioned  (p.  551)  as  having  been  long 
classed  in  the  Manfidn  Gallery  under  the  name  of  Oiorgione, 
ia  proTod,  equally  by  internal  and  historical  evidence,  to  be 
the  work  of  Palm€ij\ 

Except  for  these  portrait-like  female  heads,  Palma  did 
not  often  depart  from  the  range  of  Madonnas  and  Saints 
then  most  in  yogne.  But  a  Lncretia  in  the  Vienna  picture 
gallery  is  a  commanding  figure  of  fine  expression ;  and 
there  is  a  similar  subject  in  the  Borghese  GkJlery  at  Bome. 
Some  mythological  subjects  known  to  have  been  painted 
by  him  are  missing. 

Palma  contributed  much  to  the  expansion  of  the  art  oi 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  him  certain  Venetian  character- 
istics may  be  said  to  have  been  developed  to  their  utmost 
limit.  He  was  a  prolific  painter,  and  at  his  death  in  1528 
no  less  than  forty  unfinished  works  by  his  hand  remained. 

Bocco  Marconi,  bom  at  Treviso,  was  a  scholar  of  PcUma 
VecchiOf  and  afterwards  came  under  the  influence  of  Paris 
Bordone,  His  colouring  has  a  transparency  and  glow  which 
is  rare  even  in  the  pictures  of  Oiorgiane;  at  the  same 
time  he  often  degenerates  into  gaudiness,  and  is  uninterest- 
ing in  arrangement  and  expression.  An  altar-piece  in  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  (Venice) — Christ  between  two  Saints — 
still  inclines  to  the  early  manner,  and  is  a  good  example  of 
his  rich  colouring.  His  representations  of  the  *  Woman  taken 
in  Adultery,'  in  the  Academy  and  in  the  Manfrin  Palace,  are 
overfilled  with  figures  and  weak  in  expression— a  third,  and 
the  best  of  the  three,  is  in  the  possession  of  Prince 
Giovanelli  (Venice).  A  Christ  between  two  Apostles,  also 
in  the  Academy,  is  only  valuable  for  its  colouring.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  painter  has  developed  all  his  powers,  with 
an  unusual  fulness  of  expression,  in  a  large  *•  Descent  from 
the  Cross,'  with  a  fine  landscape  background,  in  the  same 
gallery  (see  woodcut).     The   group   of  the  Dead  Christ 

*  It  ii  now  known  that  Palma  had  no  daughter,  nor  anj  legitimate 
children.    The  so-called  '  Violante '  was  probably  a  faronrite  model. 

t  Described  hy  the  *  Anonimo '  as  belonging  to  Jeronimo  Marcello  ai 
early  as  1 525.    Frixzoni's  ed.,  p.  170. 
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and  mounimg  Yirgin  and  Saints,  is  finely  conceived,  «nd 
altogether  this  large  altar-piece  is  far  saperior  to  anj 
other  work  of  the  master,  who  is  generally  weak,  mannered 
and  insipid.  Pictures  by  him  are  rare  oni  of  Italy.  In 
Venice  they  are  not  uncommon,  frequently  passing  under 
the  names  of  other  painters  —such  for  instance  as  a  Holy 
Family  with  a  kneeling  donor,  in  the  Manfrin  Ghdlery, 
ascribed  to  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Nothing  is  known  of  his  history, 
or  of  the  time  of  his  death. 

Lorenzo  Lotto  is  a  painter  of  undoubted  merit  but  little 
known,  and  to  whom  full  justice  has  scarcely  been  done  by 
writers  on  art.  He  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  mere  imitator, 
without  any  manner  of  his  own.  But  such  was  not  the  case. 
Although,  at  various  times,  he  was  undoubtedly  under  the 
influence  of  more  than  one  of  his  great  contemporaries — and 
especially  of  Otorgione,  whom  he  sometimes  closely  imitated 
— he  shows  a  marked  individuality,  and  still  TnAiTitnina 
his  Venetian  character,  being  essentially  a  Venetian  painter 
in  colour,  in  sentiment,  and  in  the  conception  of  his  subject 
He  was  probably  bom  about  1476  at  Venice,  and  commenced 
his  art  education,  like  Palma  Vecchio,  his  junior  in  years,  in 
the  school  of  Giovanni  Bellini^  where  the  two  young  painters 
first  became  acquainted.  But  it  was  not  until  a  later  period 
that  intimate  relations  seem  to  have  existed  between  them. 
The  earliest  known  picture  by  Lotto  is  in  the  Louvre,  and 
is  signed  with  his  name,  and  dated  1600,  proving  that  at 
that  period  he  was  already  a  mature  painter.  Other  early 
works  by  him,  such  as  a  graceful  altar-piece  in  the  church 
of  S.  Cristina  near  Treviso  ;  another  in  the  church  of  Asolo ; 
1  picture  in  the  Borghese  Gallery  (Rome),  a  Madonna  in 
the  Bridgewater  Gallery  (London),  and  the  *  Marriage  of 
St.  Catherine '  at  Munich,  all  painted  between  the  years  1505 
and  1508,  show  a  decided  Bellinesquo  character.  About 
1510  a  close  friendship  appears  to  have  been  established 
between  Lotto  and  Palma^  and  they  both  studied,  and 
endeavoured  to  imitate,  the  works  of  Giorgione.  Later  Lotto 
exercised  an  influence  over  Palma  himself.  Hence  a  picture 
in  the  Louvre — the  'Adoration  of  the  Shepherds'  (No.  274) — 
has  been  assigned  to  both  masters.  Palma  was  more  refined, 
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and  showed  a  higher  sense  of  beauty,  especially  in  the 
heads  of  his  Madonnas,  children,  and  female  saints,  than 
his  fellow-pupil,  who  was  more  animated  and  original,  and 
formed  a  more  poetic  conception  of  his  subjects.  Lotto's  pic- 
tures are,  however,  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  fantastic 
and  exaggerated  element, — part  grace  and  part  affectation, — 
which  is  his  peculiar  characteristic,  and  by  which  his  works 
when  assigned  to  other  painters,  as  they  often  are,  may 
frequently  be  detected.  His  colouring  is  also  usually  rich 
and  sparkling,  with  a  play  of  light  and  shadow  which  is 
yery  attractive.  In  his  Giorgionesque  manner  there  is  a 
charming  picture  in  the  Madrid  Grallery,  known  as  the 
'  Betrothment ' — a  handsome  youth  placing  a  ring  upon  the 
finger  of  a  beautiful  girl,  both  richly  attired,  whilst  a  Cupid 
is  placing  a  yoke  upon  their  necks.  In  the  same  collection, 
and  in  his  Titianesque  manner,  there  is  a  St.  Jerome 
(No.  478),  there  ascribed  to  Titian.  He  appears  as  an 
imitator,  almost  as  a  rival,  of  that  great  master,  in  two 
grand  altar-pieces  at  Venice  —  one  in  the  church  of  the 
Carmine,  in  very  bad  condition,  representing  St.  Nicholas 
and  various  Saints  and  Angels,  with  a  fine  landscape  back- 
ground ;  and  the  other  in  the  church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo, 
with  S.  Antonino,  an  Archbishop  of  Florence  renowned 
for  his  charity,  enthroned,  whilst  two  priests  beneath  him 
distribute  relief  to,  and  receive  petitions  from,  a  number  of 
poor  people — a  composition  of  much  originality,  and  equally 
remarkable  for  its  fine  rich  colour  and  its  vigorous  treat- 
ment *  (see  illustration).  As  an  example  of  Lotto's  so-called 
Correggiesque  manner.  Signer  Morelli  had  pointed  out  a 
small  and  very  beautiful  little  picture  representing  a  faun 
playing  on  a  flute  in  a  meadow,  in  which  a  deer  is  grazing, 
in  the  Munich  Gallery  (No.  1266),  f  which  he  now,  however, 
admits  to  be  by  Correggio, 

Lotto's  altar-pieces  are  numerous —frequently  very  grand  in 
character,  though  unequal  in  merit — and  contain  a  number 

*  Thi«  fine  picture  has  been  recently  removed  to  the  Venice  Acndeiny, 
where,  it  is  to  be  feared,  it  will  have  to  undergo  the  usual  fatal  procesn  of 
restoration. 

t  '  Italian  Masters  in  Qennan  Galleries,'  p.  40. 
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of  figures.  They  are  to  be  seen  in  the  churches  of  8. 
Bartolonuneo,  S.  Spirito,  and  S.  Bernardino  at  Bergamo, 
and  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  at  Jesi,  Becanati,  Loreto, 
Oastelnovo  and  Ancona.  He  decorated  in  1524  the  chapel 
of  S.  Barbara  at  Trescorre,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Ya] 
d*  Endine,  with  a  series  of  frescoes  chiefly  representing  the 
legends  of  that  Saint.  He  appears  by  a  still  existing  receipt 
to  have  been  conunissioned  to  paint,  in  1509,  for  one  hnndred 
ducats,  some  rooms  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Vatican,  but 
it  is  not  known  whether  he  executed  the  commission.* 

He  holds  a  very  distinguished  place  as  a  portrait-painter, 
frequently  showing  in  his  works  of  this  class  a  remarkable 
refinementandararepowerof  seizing  character  and  expression. 
The  following  portraits  furnish  excellent  examples  of  these 
qualities — that  of  the  Prothonotary  Apostolic  Giuliano  and 
those  of  Agostino  and  Niccol6  della  Torre,  and  of  a  man  and 
wife  and  their  two  children,  in  the  National  Gallery ;  that  of 
a  young  man  in  the  Municipal  Museum,  Milan ;  three,  of 
great  merit,  in  the  Brera;  the  well-known  portrait  of  a 
sculptor,  at  Hampton  Court,  long  ascribed  to  Oorreggio; 
one  of  a  young  man  in  Venetian  costume  in  the  Vienna 
Grallery,  under  the  name  of  TiHan  ;  one  of  a  lady,  in  Mr. 
Holford's  collection ;  one  in  the  Borghese  collection  under 
that  of  Porden<me ;  and,  lastly,  one  of  an  architect  (No. 
153),  at  Berlin.  It  is  known  from  a  letter  of  Pietro  Aretino 
that  Titian  thought  very  highly  of  LoUo^a  portraits.! 

Lorenzo  Lotto  was  a  man  of  a  retiring  and  religious 
disposition,  and  his  works,  with  the  exception  of  his  portraits, 
are  almost  exclusiyely  of  a  religious  charactar.  He  passed 
much  of  his  time  in  the  Convent  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  at 

*  Morellfs  *  Italian  Masters,  &c.,'  p.  82,  note ;  and  for  the  chapel  at 
Trescorre,  Crowe  and  Caralcaselle,  *■  North  Italy/  vol.  ii.  p.  515. 

t  Sigaor  Morelli  makes  the  following  rery  jast  observation  on  Jjottc^s 
portraits :  ^  All  the  better  portraits  by  Lotto  hare  that  refined,  inward 
elegance  of  feeling  which  marks  the  culminating  point  in  the  laf(t  stage  of 
progressiye  art  in  Italy,  and  which  is  principally  represented  by  Leonardo 
da  Vind,  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  Correggio;  whereas  the 
elegance  of  Bronzino  in  Toscany,  and  of  Parmigiamno  in  North  Italy,  is 
an  outward,  affected  one,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  inner  life  of 
the  person  represented,  and  therefore  characterises  the  first  stage  of 
declining  art."—  *  Italian  Masters,  &./  p.  38  note. 
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Venioe.  When  from  old  age  he  had  become  infirm,  and 
had  lost  his  eyesight,  he  retired  to  the  'Santa  Gasa'  of 
Loreto,  where  he  died  in  1555  or  1556,  having  been  for 
some  time  supported  by  charity,  and  ''  having  devoted  his 
person  and  all  his  property  to  the  Holy  Virgin  of  Loreto." 

Oiovanni  de^  Busty  called  Carianiy  was  another  Berga- 
masque  and  a  scholar  of  Palma  Vecckioy  who  imitated  the 
great  Venetians,  and  whose  works,  when  not  signed,  have 
been  attributed  to  Qiorgumey  Palma,  and  Pordenone.  He  was 
bom  about  1480  at  Fuipiano,  in  the  valley  of  the  Brembo, 
and  died  after  1541.  He  has  generally  breadth  of  treat- 
ment and  warmth  of  tone,  with  common  forms  and  un- 
meaning pu%  modeling;  but  the  picturesque  costume  of 
the  time  and  the  general  air  render  his  pictures  attractive. 
A  nearly  square  picture  of  seven  portraits — ^half-lengths, 
four  women  and  three  men — ^in  the  EoncalU  Collection  at 
Bergamo,  is  a  characteristic  specimen  of  these  qualities, 
though  not  one  of  his  best  works.  It  is  signed  "  lo.  Carianua 
Bergomens"  and  dated  1519.  A  Madonna  and  Child  of 
brilliant  colour,  signed  *'  I.  Qmanus,'  in  the  Frizzoni  CoUeo- 
tion,  at  Bergamo ;  a  Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints,  in  the 
Brera;  and  a  Lot  and  his  Daughters,  in  the  Mimicipal 
Gallery  at  Milan,  are  attractive  pictures.  He  was,  like  Lotto, 
whose  colouring  he  sometimes  imitates,  a  good  portrait 
painter.  There  is  a  fine  portrait  by  him  in  the  public 
gallery,  Bergamo ;  and  an  excellent  one  of  a  man  in^  dark 
dress,  rich  and  Oiorgionesque  in  colour,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Signer  Morelli.  CartanCB  works  are  mostly  to  be 
found  at  Bergamo  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is 
a  characteristic  picture  by  him,  a  Holy  Family  and  Saints, 
in  the  National  Gallery. 

The  most  distinguished  of  Palma  Vecchio^B  scholars  and 
*'  the  most  brilliant  and  cheerful  of  the  painters  of  the  post- 
Bellinesque  school  **  was  Bonifazto,  whose  works  are  frequently 
confounded  with  those  of  his  master ;  but  who  exceeded  him 
in  poetic  feeling  and  refinement  of  sentiment,  and  was  not 
far  behind  him  as  a  colourist.  It  is  only  of  late  that  this 
remarkable  painter  has  become  generally  known  and  fully  ap- 
pzeciated,  his  pictures  being  usuallj  attributed  to  Qwrgione 
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and  ofher  great  masteiB  of  the  Venetian  sohool,  and  inferior 
works  by  two  other  painters  of  the  same  name — ^probably 
his  brother  and  his  son  or  nephew — ^being  indiscriminately 
assigned  to  him.    His  family  name   was  di  Pitati  or  de 
Pittatis — ^that  of  Bernbo  sometimes  given  to  him  by  writers 
on  art  belongs  to  a  painter  of  a  mnch  earlier  period  and  of  a 
different  schooL*    He  appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  fiunily 
of  artists  and  to  have  been  bom  at  Verona.    The  **  Anonimo," 
and  other  writers  who  lived  shortly  after  him,  call  him  the 
"  Veronese."    It  was  Vasari  who  first  termed  him  Bomfazio 
Venezianoy  and  he  has  been  followed  by  others  in  claiming 
Venice  for  Bonifazio's  birthplace.    He  was  probably  bom 
abontl490.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  history.  The  first 
notice  of  him  is  his  admission  to  a  brotherhood  at  Verma 
in  1523.    He  appears  to  have  settled  early  in  life  at  Venice, 
for,  although  a  Veronese  by  birth,  his  manner  in  no  way 
partakes  of  the  Veronese  school,  bnt  is  essentially  Venetian 
in  colonr  and  in  feeling.    It  is  only  in  his  lively  imagi- 
nation and  in  the  gracefulness  of  his  figures  that  he  shows 
his  origin.    "  While  the  cords  of  his  colouring  are  neither 
so  delicate  and  startling  as  in  Oiorgione^  nor  so  profound 
and  powerful  as  in  Palma  and  TiHan^  nor  so  ingenious 
as  in  LottOy  they  widd  a  peculiar  charm  over  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  by  their  bright,  cheerfol,  and  harmonious  lustre."  f 
Bonifazio*B  earliest  works  have  been  frequently  ascribed  to 
Palma  VecchiOi  of  whom  he  may  have  been  a  pupil ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  picture  of  great  beauty  and  gorgeous  colour  and  in 
admirable  preservation— a  Virgin  and  Child  with   Saints, 
treated  after  the  fashion  of  that  master,  formerly  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  late  Signer  Enrico  Andreossi  at  Milan,  and  now  in 
the  National  Gallery.    A  still  earlier  picture  by  him  in  the 
Ambrosiana,  ascribed  to  Oiorgtone — the  Virgin  presenting 
fruit  to  the  Child  Jesus,  who  is  in  the  arms  of  St.  Joseph,  the 
Infant  St.  John,  and  the  Archangel  with  Tobias— is  in  the 
same  Palmesque  manner.  Another  early  picture  by  the  master 

•  He  signs  hit  will  '/o  honifacio  Di  Pitati  da  Verona  pitor  fo  di  ser 
manio,'  1553  (« Archivio  Veneto/  voL  84,  p.  207).  Facio,  or  B<mifaao, 
Bembo  flourished  in  the  second  hmlf  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was 
employed  at  Milan  hy  the  first  Francesco  Sforza. 

t  Signor  Morelli  (*IUiian  Masters,  &cV  p.  185,  Ac)  gives  the  fullest 
account  of  BomfoMio. 
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in  the  Colonna  agli  Apostoli  Palace,  at  Borne,  a  *  Sacra  Con- 
rersazione,'  is  attributed  to  Titian.  But  it  is  at  Venice  where 
the  works  of  this  delightful  master  may  be  best  studied.  The 
Academy  there  possesses  seyeral  of  his  finest.  The  most 
important  is  the  well-known  ^  Dives  and  Lazarus ' — a  picture 
of  the  most  exquisite  sentiment,  still  retaining  much  of  its 
original  gorgeous  colouring,  notwithstanding  repaint  and 
restoration.  The  painter  has  here  shown  a  poetic  imagina- 
tion— ^rarely  equalled  by  the  greatest  masters  of  his  time — in 
the  exquisite  group  of  the  three  musicians,  and  the  touching 
expression  of  the  beautiful  girl  seated  to  the  left  of  the 
wealthy  voluptuary,  who  holds  her  hand,  and  from  whom  she 
turns  away  as  the  music  recalls  the  days  of  her  innocence. 
The  whole  range  of  Italian  art  has  not  produced  a  more 
deeply  felt  and  poetical  composition  (see  illustration). 
Scarcely  less  true  and  fine  in  feeling  and  rich  in  colour  is 
the  '  Judgment  of  Solomon,'  in  the  same  collection,  in  which 
the  painter  has  shown  his  power  of  expression  by  con- 
trasting the  feelings  of  the  two  mothers  who  claim  the 
living  child,  in  their  respective  countenances  and  action — 
the  one  with  grief  too  deep  for  words,  mutely  appealing 
in  her  anguish  with  clasped  hands  to  the  Judge ;  the  other 
urging  her  demand  with  that  passionate  gesticulation  which 
Italian  women  can  always  command.  In  the  same  gallery 
the  '  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,'  with  a  variety  of  incidents, 
is  treated  with  much  dramatic  power,  and  an '  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,'  of  great  splendour  of  colour,  has  a  beautiful 
landscape  background.  In  the  Boyal  Palace  at  Venice 
there  are  also  several  characteristic  pictures  of  the  master. 
The  Brera  possesses  one  of  the  best  known  of  his  works, 
long  attributed  to  Oiorgione,  representing  the  Finding  of 
Moses,  in  which  he  has  introduced  numerous  figures  in  the 
gorgeous  Venetian  costumes  of  his  time,  and  a  variety  of 
pleasing  and  graceful  episodes.  Bonifazio  appears  to  have 
been  fond  of  this  subject,  and  repeated  it  more  than  once. 
There  is  an  example  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  (No.  286), 
which  is  not,  however,  to  be  classed  with  his  best  works.* 

*  The  other  pictarea  attributed  to  him  in  this  collection  are  not  by  his 
h«nd.    The  catalogne  still  retains  the  falsa  name  of  Bonifacio  Bembo, 
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HeiBrarelyseentoiheNorihof  the  Alps.  A  maoh-damaged 
picture  by  him  at  Hampton  Conrt — *  Diana  and  Actason ' — is 
ascribed  to  QiorgioM.  To  Lady  Eastlake  belongs  a  Holy 
Family  and  Sahits  by  him.  To  Mr.  Holfbxd,  a  Virgin  and 
Child  with  Saints.  Thib  Editor  possesses  an  unfinished  work 
by  Banifazio  representing  the  *  Visit  of  the  Qneen  of  Sheba  to 
Solomon/  with  nmnerons  graceful  figures  and  fine  archi- 
tecture, recalling  Paris  Bordone,  It  shows  that  in  technical 
treatment  he  followed  Oiorgione,  preparing  his  subject  in 
tempera  and  completing  it  with  transparent  oil-glazes. 

Banifazio  was  very  skilful  in  the  representation  oi  yel^ets, 
brocades,  and  other  rich  stu£b.  As  a  landscape  painter  he 
is  one  of  the  best  among  the  Venetians.  In  his  back- 
ground^ which  are  usually  very  fine,  and  of  a  bluish 
tone,  he  is  fond  of  introducing,  like  TiHany  the  strange  and 
fantastic  peaks  of  the  Dolomite  Mountains,  as  in  the  picture 
in  the  National  Ghdlery.  By  these  characteristic  features, 
and  by  a  little  long-haired  dog,  often  seen  in  his  pictures,  he 
may  generally  be  recognised.    He  died  in  1540. 

The  second  Bonifaxio  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  painter 
aboye  noticed.  He,  also,  appears  to  have  been  bom  at 
Verona,  and  to  haye  studied  at  Venice  under  Palma  Veechio, 
He  probably  assisted  his  brother  in  some  of  his  works — 
as  in  the  '  Finding  of  Moses/  in  the  Brera,  in  which,  in 
parts,  an  inferior  hand  may  be  detected.  He  closely 
imitated  the  elder  Banifazio*B  manner,  so  that  pictures  by 
him  frequently  pass  under  the  name  of  his  brother — such 
as  two  large  works  called  the  *  Triumph  of  Beligion,'  and 
the  <  Triumph  of  Science,'  formerly  in  the  King  of  Holland'tf 
collection,  where  they  were  attributed  to  Titian^  and  now 
in  the  public  gallery  at  Weimar.  By  him  also  are  the 
'Christ  at  EmmauB,'  in  the  Brera;  and  the  'Baisiug  of 
Lazarus,'  and  two  Holy  Families,  in  the  LouTre.  He  never 
acquired  the  technical  skill  of  his  brother,  and  was  fkt 
behind  him  in  richness  of  colour,  in  refinement,  and  in  the 
expression  of  sentiment.    He  died  in  1553. 

The  third  Banifazio,  who  may  properly  be  styled  the 
'  Fetiestano,'  was  probably  the  son  of  one  of  the  two 
painters  just  noticed,  and  was  bom  a  Venice  between  1525 
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and  1530.  By  bim  are  the  numeronB  gronps  of  saints  in 
the  Yenioe  Academy,  painted  for  religious  institutions  and 
Brotherhoods  in  1562,  and  a  Last  Supper,  in  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  Materdomini.  Of  his  Liter  period  there  is  a  good 
altar-piece,  also  in  the  Venice  Academy,  representing  the 
Virgin  in  the  clouds  with  yarious  Saints  beneath  her,  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  imitate  Titian,  As  in  the  case  of 
the  second  Bonifazioy  his  works  frequently  pass  for  those  of 
the  elder  painter  of  the  name,  from  which  they  may  be 
easily  distinguished  by  their  less  brilliant  and  solid  colour- 
ing, and  by  the  absence  of  that  fine  poetic  feeling  which 
generally  distinguishes  the  first  Bonifazio.  He  was  still 
living  in  1579. 

We  have  here  to  mention  another  painter  of  remarkable 
powers  and  playful  fancy,  hitherto  but  little  known  or 
appreciated,  who,  although  not  a  Venetian  by  birth,  came  to 
Venice  to  complete  his  art  education,  and  took  Oiorgione 
for  his  model — Oirolamo  Bomanino,  He  was  bom  at  Brescia, 
probably  about  1485.  His  family  belonged  originally  to  the 
small  town  of  Bomano,  in  the  province  of  Bergamo,  and 
his  grandfather,  Luchino,  bore  the  name  of  Bomanino  from 
his  birthplace.  His  father,  who  had  removed  to  Brescia, 
was  a  painter,  and  his  three  sons,  of  whom  Oirolamo  was 
the  eldest,  were  brought  up  to  that  profession.  Oirolamo'a 
first  instructor,  after  he  had  left  his  father's  studio,  is  said 
to  have  been  one  Stefano  Bizzi^  of  whom  nothing  is  known. 
Signer  MoreUi  conjectures  that  he  was  influenced  in  his 
youth  by  Civerchio.  From  the  year  1509  to  1513  he 
lived  and  worked  at  Venice  and  Padua,  and  it  was  then, 
from  studying  the  works  of  Oiorgione,  that  he  acquired 
that  brilliant  golden  colouring  for  which  his  works  are 
celebrated.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  painted  the 
'  Pietii,'  signed  and  dated  1510,  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
Wimbome,  at  Canford,  in  which  he  shows  that  he  had  not 
yet  attained  to  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  but  had  pro- 
fited as  a  colourist  from  his  residence  at  Venice.  In  1514 
he  painted  at  Brescia  one  of  his  grandest  works* — ^the 

*  Misled  by  a  data  on  the  iVame,  which  is  a  beautifiil  specamea  of  tha 
work  of  the  wood-carver  Stefano  LoanbmH  of  Brescia,  eomo  writers  on  art 
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altar-piece  in  the  clmrcli  of  S.  Francesco,  representing  the 
enthroned  Madonna  attended  by  six  Saints  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  one  standing  on  each  side  and  four  kneeling  in  front. 
The  colour  is  deep  and  glowing ;  the  sky  brilliantly  bright 
A  silver-gray  drapery,  with  a  broad  gold  border,  at  the 
feet  of  the  Madonna,  has  a  beautiful  effect.  About  1512 
Bomanino  executed  the  gorgeous  altar-piece,  formerly  in  the 
church  of  S.  Giustina  at  Padua,  and  now  in  the  public 
gallery  of  that  city — a  work  which  may  be  classed  with  the 
masterpieces  of  Italian  art.  The  effect  of  colour  is  that  of 
amber  and  gold,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  richness  of 
the  draperies  and  the  skilful  imitation  of  texture.  In  the 
churches  and  galleries  of  Brescia  are  other  altar-pieces  by 
him  of  great  merit;  and  it  is  in  that  city  where  he  can 
be  best  studied.  The  National  Gallery  possesses  an  im- 
portant work  by  him,  painted  in  1525 — ^an  altar-piece  in 
fiye  compartments,  with  the  Virgin  and  Joseph  adoring  the 
Infant  Christ  in  the  centre,  and  four  Saints  at  the  sides, 
St.  Alexander  in  armour  being  especially  fine ;  but  it  wants 
the  richness  and  brilliancy  of  colour  seen  in  some  of  his 
works.  A  '  Piet^ '  by  him,  with  numerous  figures,  and  of 
grand  dimensions,  conspicuous  for  its  truth  to  nature  and 
for  its  golden  colour,  is  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 

Bomanino  was  also  a  fresco-painter  of  considerable  ability. 
He  decorated  the  walls  of  the  Castle  of  Malpaga,  the 
foiiified  residence  of  CoUeoni,  near  Bergamo,  with  frescoes 
representing,  in  different  scenes,  the  visit  of  Christian  II., 
King  of  Denmark,  in  1475,  to  that  celebrated  Commander 
of  the  armies  of  Venice.*  Bemains  of  frescoes  by  him  are 
also  to  be  seen  in  the  Castle  of  Trent,  at  Brescia,  in  the 
cathedral  at  Cremona,  at  many  places  in  the  Yal  Camonica, 
and  elsewhere. 

He  was  an  excellent  portrait-painter,  as  shown  by  the 
portrait  of  a  young  man,  quite  Giorgionesque  in  character, 


hare  assigned  this  picture  to  the  year  1502,  when  Bomanino  oonld  hare 
been  scarcely  seventeen  years  of  age. 

*  These  frescoes  have  been  copied  for  the  Arnndel  Society.  Only  those 
in  the  Court  Yard  of  the  Castle  are  believed  to  hare  been  executed  by 
Somanino ;  the  rest  are  by  his  scholars. 
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in  the  possession  of  the  Fenaroli  family  at  Brescia,  ascribed 
to  Titian^  and  that  of  a  traculent-looking  Brescian  nobleman, 
in  the  collection  of  Signer  Morelli  at  Milan. 

Bomanino  is  supposed  to  haye  died  at  an  advanced  age 
in  1566.  Owing  to  the  appellation  *  Girolamo  da  Brescia, 
borne  by  SawMo^  the  works  of  that  painter  are  sometimes 
ascribed,  thongh  by  no  practised  eye,  to  B<ymafdno,  He  had 
seyeral  scholars  and  imitators,  whose  inferior  works  are 
frequently  attributed  to  him.  Amongst  them  may  be  men- 
tioned FranceBCo  Prato  of  Caravaggio,  by  whom  there  are 
signed  pictures  at  Brescia,  Milan,  and  elsewhere.  His 
colours  are  less  brilliant,  and  his  drawing  weaker  than  those 
of  his  master.  Giulio  Camj>i  of  Cremona  (b.  1500-d.  1572) 
in  his  early  manner  imitated  Bomanino,  to  whom  a  picture  in 
the  Brera — ^a  '  Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints ' — now  ascribed 
to  Camjpi  was  formerly  attributed.  He  also  fell  under  the 
influence  of  Pordenone,  and  subsequently  under  that  of 
OiuUo  Bomanoy  becoming  an  edectio  painter.  His  altar- 
piece  in  the  church  of  S.  Abbondio,  at  Cremona,  with  SS. 
Nazzaro  and  Celso,  and  two  boy  angels  in  the  foreground, 
is  a  powerfully  coloured  picture,  though  defective  in  drawing. 

Alessandro  Bonmcino,  better  known  as  Moretto  da  Brescia, 
was  probably  bom  in  that  city  in  1498.*  Unlike  his  fellow 
countryinan  Bomanino,  he  did  not  go  to  Venice  for  his  art 
education,  and  become  a  follower  or  imitator  of  the  great 
Venetian  painters  of  his  time.  He  studied  in  his  native  city 
under  Ferramola,  and  formed  a  style  of  his  own,  which,  though 
combining  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  his  contemporaries,  is 
distinguished,  especially  in  his  second,  or  so-called  *  silvery,* 
manner,  by  a  cool,  tender,  and  harmonious  scale  of  colour 
which  has  a  peculiar  chann,  and  is  entirely  his  own.  He 
can  scarcely,  therefore,  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Venetian 
school,  although  some  writers  on  art  trace  in  him  the 
influence  of  Titian,  whom,  indeed,  he  almost  rivalled  in  the 

*  There  was  another  painter  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
centarj  called  Alessandro  Ardesio,  who  painted  at  Brescia  and  in  the 
Val  Seriana,  but  it  is  not  known  how  Moretto  was  related  to  him.  See 
'  Alessandro  Bonvicino,  sopranominato  ii  Moretto,  pittore  Bresciano/  by  Don 
Stefano  Fenaroli.  Moretto  appears  to  hare  had  an  ancestor  of  the  8»^s 
name. 
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stateliness  and  dignity  of  his  figures.  In  his  later  period 
his  colour  is  sometimes  less  pleasing,  and  dull  and  zed, 
especifdly  in  the  flesh  tintSy  as  in  a  picture  in  the  National 
Gallery.  His  compositions  are  occasionally  of  the  highest 
order;  and  in  such  cases  he  evinces  so  much  beauty  and 
nobility  of  sentiment  that  it  is  tinaccountable  that  he  should, 
until  a  late  period,  have  obtained  little  more  than  local 
celebrity.  In  company  with  Ferramolaf  his  master,  he 
painted  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  the  shutters  of  the 
organ  in  the  old  Duomo  of  Brescia,  and  a  banner  for  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the  same  city.  In  1521 
he  entered,  in  company  with  BomaninOj  into  a  contract  to 
execute  certain  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament 
in  the  church  of  S.  OioTanni  Evangelista  (Brescia),  half  the 
number  to  be  undertaken  by  each,  and  to  be  completed  in 
three  years.  He  now  abandoned  the  manner  of  his  master, 
and  adopted  his  "silvery  manner" — ^by  which  he  is  best 
known.  Of  his  earlier  time  (1518)  there  is  a  '  Christ  bear- 
ing the  Cross,'  in  the  public  gallery  at  Bergamo  (ascribed 
to  Titian)^  and  a  fresco  of  a  similar  subject  in  a  lunette 
over  an  altar  in  the  diurch  of  S.  Giuseppe  (Brescia). 

Moretio's  works  are  numerous  in  the  churches  of  his  natire 
city.  In  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista  are  the  ^Coronation  of 
the  Virgin ' ;  the  Madonna  enthroned,  with  numerous  Saints, 
on  the  high  altar ;  the  ^  Departure  of  the  youthful  Baptist 
for  the  Desert,'  and  the  *  Baptist  Preaching ' — ^both  in  tempera, 
and  greatly  injured ;  and  the  *  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.' 
The  *  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,'  with  numerous  figures,  life- 
size,  in  SS.  Nazzaro  e  Celso,  is  a  noble  work,  in  which  a 
figure  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  for  beauty  of  form  and 
for  grace  may  be  classed  among  the  finest  productions  of 
Italian  art.  An  altar-piece  in  S.  Clemente  (MoreUo'B  burial- 
place),  represents  the  Madonna  and  Child  enthroned  in  a 
semicircular  recess,  under  festoons  of  foliage  and  fruit  among 
which  Amorini  sport,  looking  down  on  SS.  Clemente, 
Florian,  Catherine,  and  the  Magdalen.  The  two  female 
Saints  are  kneeling.  S.  Clemente  also  contains  a  <  Marriage 
of  St.  Catherine,'  with  SS.  Chiara,  Jerome  and  Paul,  and 
the  Madonna  and  Child  enthroned  above.     The  Saints  are 
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relieyed  against  a  grey  wall,  oyer  which  hangs  gorgeous 
dimson  velvet  drapery,  with  a  broad  gold  border.  In  the 
same  church  is  a  picture  of  St.  Ursula  with  other  Saints, 
placed  on  an  equal  line,  with  two  swallow-tailed  ensigns 
bearing  the  red  cross  fluttering  above. 

By  1530  Moretto  is  seen  in  the  fullest  development  of  his 
art  This  is  the  date  of  the  grand  picture  of  St.  Margaret 
treading  on  the  monster,  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Francis  at 
her  side,  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  (Brescia).  A  rather 
later  specimen  is  the  Enthronement  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua, 
between  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino  and  Si  Anthony  the 
Abbot,  in  the  public  gallery  of  Brescia,  which  has  a  Titian- 
esque  stateliness.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  *  Supper 
at  Emmaus,'  in  the  same  gallery. 

To  1540-42  belong  the  <  Glory  of  the  Madonna,'  with  four 
female  Saints,  in  S.  Giorgio  at  Verona ;  the  large  picture 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  St.  Elizabeth  and  the  Baptist, 
with  donors,  in  the  Berlin  Museum ;  the  ^  Transfiguration,' 
in  SS.  Nazzaro  e  Celso,  at  Brescia ;  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  the  four  Fathers  of  the  Latin  Church  and  John  the 
Baptist,  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  Trent;  and  several  other 
large  works.  In  1544  he  finished  the  great  picture  of  the 
'  Feast  of  the  Pharisee  *  for  the  Convent  of  S.  Giacomo  at 
Monselice,  now  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Pieta 
at  Venice,  one  of  his  grandest  and  most  important  works 
(see  illustration).  He  here  unites  the  harmony,  force,  and 
brilliancy  of  the  schools  of  Venice  and  Brescia,  and  antici- 
pates the  pomp  of  dress  and  gorgeousness  of  architecture 
proi>er  to  Paul  Veronese.  The  heads  are  finely  modeled  and 
worthy  of  Titian  ;  the  expression  of  Christ  and  of  the  Mag- 
dalen very  fine ;  the  young  woman  to  the  right  of  the  spectator 
a  very  beautiful  figure.  In  the  background  Moretto  has  in- 
troduced a  view  of  Brescia.  Of  his  altar-pieces,  none  are 
better  preserved,  or  do  more  justice  to  his  silvery  tones,  than 
the  large  picture  from  the  Northwick  Collection,  now  in  the 
National  Gallery ;  and  the  Madonna  and  Child  between  SS. 
Anthony  and  Sebastian,  in  the  Stadel  Institute,  Frankfort. 
But  the  highest  type  of  Moretto*B  charm  of  dignity  of  figure 
and  richness  of  colour  is  seen  in  a  picture  in  the  Vienna 
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GflUeiy,  representing  a  Breeoian  noblenian  kneeling  before 
S.  Oinstina,  who  is  standing  with  the  Unioom,  the  emblem 
of  chastity,  by  her  side — a  very  noble  work,  which  was  long 
alternately  attributed  to  Oiorgione  and  Pordenone^  but  which 
has  an  indiyidnal  character  entirely  dintinct  from  that  of 
both  those  masters. 

MoreUo*B  small  easel-pictores  are  rare.  An  exquisite  speci- 
men, as  remarkable  for  its  fine  sentiment  as  for  the  beauty 
of  its  colouring,  is  'Christ  with  the  Woman  of  Samaria 
at  the  Well,'  in  the  collection  of  Signer  Morclli  at  Milan. 
Another  of  the  same  class — a  Virgin  and  Child  between 
two  Saints — ^from  the  Averoldi  family  of  Brescia,  is  in  Ihe 
possession  of  the  Editor.  Moretto  excelled  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  imparting  to  his  sitters  the  same  dignity  with 
which  he  imbued  his  saints.  Very  fine  examples  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  National  Gallery,  in  tiie  full-length  portrait  of 
an  Italian  nobleman  (dated  1526),  and  the  half-length  of 
Count  Sciarra  Martinengo  Cesaresco,  of  a  noble  Breacian 
family,  killed  in  France  in  the  wars  of  the  Huguenots,  a 
work  of  later  date ;  and  in  other  public  collections.  He 
is  known  to  haye  taken  the  likeness  of  Fietro  Aretino  in 
1544,  and  he  may  have  gone  to  Venice  for  the  purpose; 
but  the  picture  has  disappeared. 

Moretio  was  of  a  gentle,  pious  nature,  and  his  works  ar^ 
almost  exdusiyely  of  a  quiet  religious  character.  In  repre- 
senting strong  emotions  and  dramatic  situations  he  fedled — 
as  in  the  '  Massacre  of  the  Innocents '  in  the  church  of  S. 
GioTanni  Erangelista  (Brescia)  already  noticed,  and  in  the 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Peter  in  the  Ambrosiana  (Milan).  In  the 
technical  part  of  his  art  he  attained  great  proficiency,  and 
his  work  is  always  of  the  most  carefdL  He  is  famous  for 
distinguishing  the  materials  of  drapery,  for  his  gorgeous 
brocades  and  soft  wools.  This  power  is  seen  more  or  less 
in  all  his  pictures.  An  especial  example  of  it  is  one  of 
simple  incidents  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  dei  Miracoli  at 
Brescia.  He  worked  almost  exdusiyely  for  his  natiye  city. 
The  decorations  by  him  of  a  chamber  in  the  Palazao 
Martrnengo  della  Fabrica  with  beautiful  female  heads  are 
specially  worthy  of  notice. 
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The  last  date  on  his  pictares  is  1554 — ou  a  'Piet4/ 
with  figures  lifendze,  of  fine  colour,  but  showing  the 
deoaj  of  the  artisfs  powers^in  the  Fri2zoni  collection  at 
Bergamo.  He  died  in  1555,  leaving  several  scholars  and 
imitatoiB,  whose  works  are  found  in  the  Brescian  territory, 
bnt  who  attained  to  no  celebrity,  with  the  exception  of 
Moroni,* 

The  celebrated  portndt-painter,  Oiovanni  Battista  Jf oront, 
was  bom  at  Bondio,  a  village  in  the  province  of  Bergamo, 
probably  about  1525.  He  is  believed  to  have  entered  the 
stndio  of  Moretto  when  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  his  early 
works  he  is  an  imitator  of  MoreUo*B  latest  manner — ^when 
that  painter^s  flesh-tints  are  of  a  reddish  hne — sometimes 
even  copying  his  pictures.  To  this  period  belong  an  altar- 
piece  in  the  ohnrch  of  Gorlago,  near  Bergamo,  and  a  half- 
figure  of  Christ  in  profile  in  the  public  gallery  of  that 
city,  in  both  of  which  he  appears  as  an  imitator  of  his 
master.  He  subsequently  abandoned  this  manner  for  one 
more  silvery  in  tone ;  and  lastly  adopted  his  third,  or  what 
may  be  termed  his  *  naturalistic '  style.  In  all  three  his 
portraits  are  almost  equally  fine.  They  are  fall  of  life, 
and  are  painted  with  great  individual  truth,  and  with  an 
ease  of  attitude  and  absence  of  constraint  which  show  a 
high  order  of  merit.  The  Nationa]  Gallery  contains  more 
than  one  masterpiece  by  Moroni — such  as  a  fall-length 
portrait  of  a  Brescian  nobleman  of  the  Fenaroli  family,  and 
a  half-length  of  a  tailor,  dressed  in  a  white  doublet,  and  red 
trunk  hose,  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  perhaps  his  chef- 
fVoeuvre  (both  in  his  silvery  manner) ;  a  lady  seated  in  an 
arm-chair,  in  his  first  or  reddish  manner,  somewhat  mono- 
tonous in  colour ;  and  portraits  of  a  Lawyer  and  an  Italian 
Ecclesiastic  in  his  third  manner.  In  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land's collection  in  Stafford  House,  there  is  a  remarkable 
portrait  by  him  of  Ercole  Tasso,  miscalled  '  Titian's  School* 
master,'  and  long  ascribed  to  that  master ;  and  in  that  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  a  very  fine  portrait  of  a  Spanish  warrior. 

*  Among  them  Agosiino  QaUazMi^  Frcmoeaoo  Siehinio,  Luca  Mombello^ 
Pietro  Marone,  and  Oirolamo  SouL  See  Dr.  Frizzoni  in  the  *  GKornale  di 
Erodiiione  Artistica.'    Peruipa,  1876. 
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•  

The  Uffizi  and  Pitti  GhJleries  possess  seyeral  excellent 
specimens ;  in  the  Breia .  there  is  a  splendid  full-length 
portrait  of  Antonio  Nayagero,  a  ^Podesta'  of  Bergamo, 
dated  1565 ;  two  of  his  best  are  at  Munich  and  in  the 
Stadel  Ldstitute,  Frankfort ;  and  others  are  to  be  found  in 
many  public  and  private  collections. 

Moroni  was  a  strictly  naturalistic  painter,  representing 
the  human  face  on  canvas  with  wonderful  truth  and  fidelity, 
and  conveying  the  conviction  of  a  perfect  likeness.  He  had 
little  or  no  imagination,  and  he  very  rarely  attempts  to 
give  the  higher  intellectual  character  of  his  sitter.  In  this 
respect  he  was  inferior  to  Moretto.  In  religious  subjects, 
and  others  in  which  the  highest  qualities  of  art  are  re- 
quired, he  shows  himself  a  weak  and  mannered  painter,  and 
his  works  of  that  class  are  of  little  interest  He  died  in 
1578,  whilst  executing  his  altar-piece  of  the '  Last  Judgment,' 
for  the  church  of  Gorlago.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that 
MoronrB  reputation  as  a  portrait-painter  has  been  established. 
His  works  were  almost  confined  to  his  native  province. 
When  they  found  their  way  into  foreign  collections  they 
were  usually  assigned  to  Titian,  to  whom,  indeed,  he  was 
little  inferior  when  at  his  best.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
the  great  Venetian  painter  was  in  the  habit  of  recom- 
mending distinguished  citizens  of  Bergamo,  who  came  to 
him  for  their  portraits,  to  sit  to  Moroni. 

Oirolamo  Sordo,  or  Qirolamo  Padovanoy  or  del  Santo,  is  a 
painter  to  whom  various  frescoes  in  Padua,  in  the  churches 
of  S.  Giustina,  S.  Francesco,  and  S.  Maria  in  Yanzo — ^and 
other  works  in  the  Santo — are  attributed.  The  remains 
of  these  works  show  him  to  have  been  a  poor  imitator  of 
Qiorgione  and  Titian.    Sordo  is  traced  by  records  up  to  1546. 

Oirolamo  Muziano  was  a  scholar  of  Bomanino,  but  became 
a  follower  of  Michael  Angdo. 

GdUsto  da  Lodi,  son  of  Martino  Piazza  (who  has  been 
referred  to  in  our  account  of  the  Lombard  school,  p.  386),  is  a 
painter  who  appears  to  have  passed  from  the  school  of  Lodi 
into  that  of  Bomanino.  There  is  a  ^  Nativity '  by  him  in  the 
public  gallery  of  Brescia,  dated  1524,  and  a  'Visitation,' 
in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Calchera  (Brescia),  dated  1525, 
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The  Beheading  of  the  Baptist  is  a  faronrite  subject  with 
CcUisto—^iJie  is  in  the  Vienna  Gallery ;  another,  the  best  of 
the  two,  dated  1580,  in  the  S.  Incoronata,  at  Lodi. 

As  a  fresco-painter  he  possessed  power  and  freedom  of 
hand.  On  the  stairs  leading  to  the  Library  in  the  Brera 
are  three  frescoes  bj  him  removed  from  the  Convent  of 
S.  Ambrogio,  representing  the  marriage  at  Cana,  painted 
in  1545,  which  may  be  considered  the  best  of  his  works. 
He  also  executed  in  the  church  of  S.  Maurizio  (Milan),  the 
decorations,  above  an  altar  and  on  the  pilasters  of  a  side 
chapel  (to  the  right  of  the  nave),  with  '  putti '  and  flowers 
and  fruit,  finely  drawn  and  rich  in  colour.  In  an  altar-piece 
by  him  in  the  Brera — a  Virgin  and  Child,  with  two  saints 
and  an  Angel — (1530),  the  influence  of  BomaniTU)  is  very 
perceptible.  He  signs  himself  alternately  '  Calistus  Laud- 
ensis '  and  ^  Calistus  de  Platea,'  and  sometimes  combines 
both  signatures. 

Lattamio  Ganibara,  a  Brescian,  the  scholar  and  son-in-law 
of  BoTnanino,  advances  late  into  the  sixteenth  century  (ho 
died  about  1574),  and  shows  a  corresponding  floridness  and 
facility.  He  painted  frescoes  in  the  Castle  of  Brescia  of  the 
Triumphs  of  Bacchus;  and  in  the  church  of  S.  Faustino 
Maggiore  (Brescia)  the  ceiling  is  covered  with  Gods  and 
Goddesses  by  him.  Some  of  his  best  works  are  in  the 
Duomo  of  Parma.  The  head  of  an  old  man  in  the  Municipal 
Museum  of  Milan  is  a  good  example  of  his  manner. 

AUchello  de'  Mellom  or  MehnCi  a  native  of  Cremona,  was 
also  a  pupil  of  Bomanino.  He  took  his  share  in  the  series  of 
decorations  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cremona — the  joint  work  of 
himself,  his  master,  Boccaccino,  Pardenone,  and  Oianfrancesco 
Bismho—And  painted  on  both  sides  of  the  nave  subjects  from 
the  life  of  Christ.  In  the  '  Massacre  of  the  Innocents'  he  has 
introduced  portrait  heads  of  some  power.  The  *  Christ  and 
the  Disciples  going  to  Emmaus '  in  the  National  Gkdlery  is 
one  of  his  best  works.  He  is  seen  as  a  portrait  painter  in 
the  Castelbarco  collection  at  Milan.* 

*  Among  the  numerous  scholars  of  Somamno,  Signor  Morelli  mentions 
S^MStiano  Aragonese,  of  Brescia,  whose  works  are  seen  at  Torre  on  the 
Lago  di  Oarda  and  Ovrohmo  Muziano  before  mentioned,  also  of  Brescia, 
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Oirolamo  Sa/ooldo  is  another  name  of  whicli  Brescia  may 
be  proud.  He  was  probably  bom  in  1484  or  1485,  of  a 
noble  family,  and  was  more  an  amateur  than  a  painter  by 
profession.  His  works  are  consequently  rare.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  fellow-pupil  with  BomaninOj  who  was  of  the 
same  age.  He  was  at  one  time  of  his  life  at  Florence, 
where  he  was  enrolled  in  the  Painters'  guild ;  but  he  shows 
no  Florentine  influence  whatever  in  his  works.  He  sub- 
sequently settled  at  Venice,  where  he  studied  under  Cfio- 
vantU  Bellini  and  Titian.  But  surrounded  as  he  was  by  the 
influence  of  the  great  contemporary  masters  of  North  Italy, 
he  preserved  a  distinctness  of  manner  and  colour  which 
shows  a  strong  subjectiveness  of  feeling.  He  is  easily 
recognised  by  his  rich  dark  scale,  with  a  peculiar  velvetness 
in  the  treatment  of  flesh-— effects  which  partake  more  of 
twilight  than  full  daylight.  He  was,  moreover,  endowed 
with  a  poetical  imagination,  and  there  is  a  solemn  grandeur 
in  his  backgrounds,  with  effects  of  sunset  or  dawn,  which 
places  him  among  the  flrst  landscape  painters  of  his  time. 
Nevertheless,  no  master's  name  was,  until  very  recently,  so 
entirely  forgotten,  and  no  master's  works  have  passed,  and 
still  do  pass,  more  persistently  under  every  possible  and 
impossible  name  other  than  his  own.  The  '  Glorification  of 
the  Virgin '  with  four  Saints  beneath,  in  the  Brera,  is  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  his  art  (see  illustration).  A  'Si 
Jerome  in  prayer,'  with  a  view  of  Pesaro  (a  town  he  was  fond 
of  introducing  into  his  backgrounds)  and  its  harbour  and 
shipping,  in  the  haze  of  twilight,  and  a  blue  mountain  against 
a  golden  sky — in  the  possession  of  the  Editor — is  a  work  of 
deep  poetic  feeling.*  A  *  Transfiguration '  in  the  Ambrosiaiia 
(Milan)  has  been  so  entirely  repainted  that  scarcely  a  trace 
of  the  master's  hand  remains.  A  Virgin  and  Child  with 
Saints,  and  a  small  '  Nativity,'  with  a  fine  effect  of  dawn, 
both  in  the  Turin  Gkillery,  have  been  long  severally  cata- 


by  whom  there  are  works  in  the  Doria-Pamfili  Gallerj,  Rome.     *  Italian 
Masters/  etc.,  p.  405,  note. 

*  The  study  for  the  head  of  St.  Jerome  in  this  picture,  in  black  chalk,  ia 
in  the  Louyre  Collection  of  Drawings,  formerly  under  the  name  of  Titkm, 
but  now  assigned  to  its  right  author.  The  picture  is  signed  by  th« 
painter. 
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logued  as  by  Pordenone  and  Titian,  An  '  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,'  in  the  Pitti,  also  bears  the  name  of  Titian,  and 
is  almost  worthy  of  it,  bat  it  is  disfigured  by  over-paint.  A 
vein  of  realism,  combined  with  the  mystery  of  his  deep 
colours  and  half-lights,  is  seen  in  the  very  attractive  picture 
of  a  woman  shrouded  in  a  mantle,  called  '  Mary  Magdalene 
approaching  -  the  Sepulchre,'  in  the  National  Gfallery,  of 
which  there  is  a  *  replica '  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  A  fine 
portrait  of  a  flute-player,  his  face  shadowed  by  his  hat,  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  in  Scotland.  The  so- 
called  and  much  repainted  portrait  of  Gkston  de  Foix,  with 
mirrors  repeating  the  figure,  in  the  Louvre  (of  which  there  is 
a  '  replica '  at  Hampton  Court),  long  attributed  to  Oiargionej 
has  now  asserted  its  title  to  be  by  Savoldo.  It  is  surmised 
by  Signer  Cavalcaselle  that  an  altar-piece  at  Treviso — 
hitherto  ascribed  to  a  mysterious  painter,  whose  hand  is 
nowhere  else  seen,  of  the  name  of  Fra  Marco  Fenadbene — 
may  have  been  begun  by  that  painter,  and  continued  and  in 
great  measure  executed  by  Savoldo.  The  question,  however, 
as  to  the  authorship  of  this  fine  work  must  be  considered  as 
still  unsolved.  Other  works  by  this  remarkable  painter  are 
an  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Organo  at  Yerona, 
ascribed  to  Titian  ;  a '  Nativity '  in  the  church  of  S.  Giobbe  at 
Venice,  which,  although  much  repainted,  is  still  full  of 
tender  beauty;  a  ^Transfiguration'  in  the  IJffizi,  fine  in 
colour,  but  the  action  of  the  three  Apostles  awkwardly 
rendered;  and  a  picture  at  Windsor  Castle  under  the  name 
of  Oiorgione, 

The  date  of  Savoldo^s  death  is  not  known. 

By  Jacopo  Sanoldo,  probably  a  brother  of  Cfirolamo, 
there  is  a  signed  picture  in  the  Venice  Academy,  repre- 
senting SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  the  first  Hermits,  formerly 
in  the  Manfrin  Collection.  He  was  a  mere  imitator  of 
his  brother. 

Oirolamo  d*  Antonio,  a  Carmelite,  is  a  Brescian,  with  no 
connection  with  the  Venetian  phase  of  the  Brescian  school 
He  resided  with  his  order  in  Florence,  where  he  is  seen  in  a 
fresco  of  Christ  as  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  in  the  church  of  the 
Carmine,  signed  and  dated  1504.    There  is  an  altar-piece 
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hj  him  in  the  Scnola  della  Carit&  at  SaTona,  signed  and 
dated  1519. 

Paolo  Zoppo  is  a  name  known  in  connection  with  Cfioeanm 
Bellini  in  1505.  He  was  a  Brescian  by  birth,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  a  scholar  of  Perugino.  Various  decaying  freeooes 
in  Brescia,  in  the  churches  of  S.  Pietro  in  Oliyeto  and  S. 
Domenico,  are  assigned  to  him.  It  is  surmised  tiiat  Paolo 
Zoppo  may  have  been  identical  with  Vincenzo  Foppa  the 
younger,  of  whom  no  authentic  records  have  yet  come  to 
light,  but  there  seem  no  solid  grounds  for  such  an  idea. 
Such  notices  as  exist  of  this  painter,  none  of  them  of  any 
antiquity,  describe  him  as  the  pupil  of  Vincenzo  Foppa  the 
elder,  and  assign  to  him  a  number  of  frescoes  in  Brescia 
which  to  a  certain  extent  corroborate  that  assertion.  But  ho 
shows  himself  also  an  imitator  of  PUmanino, 

Cfiovanni  Antonio  da  Pordenone,*  bom  1488  was  the  son 
of  a  natiyo  of  Corticelle  del  Lodesano  near  Cremona,  who 
had  settled  and  married  at  Pordenone  in  the  Friuli.  This 
painter  has  borne  many  names.  He  signs  himself  Pot' 
tuonentis,  or  '  Pord.,*  from  his  birthplace ;  *  Cortieellisy 
from  his  father's;  while  the  name  of  BegiUo  is  believed 
to  have  been  assxmied  on  his  receiving  a  patent  of  knight- 
hood from  the  King  of  Hungary.  His  real  name  was 
Sacchi.  He  has  been  erroneously  called  LiciniOf  which 
has  caused  him  to  be  confounded  with  Bernardo  Xtctnio, 
supposed  to  be  a  relative — an  inferior  painter,  of  whom  we 
.shall  make  mention.  Pordenom^s  master  is  not  known; 
but  he  evidently  formed  himself  by  a  study  of  the  works  of 
Giorgione  and  Titian^ — ^most  probably  at  Venice.  He  has  left 
numerous  works  on  canvas  and  in  fresco  in  various  edifices 
at  Pordenone ;  in  the  Town-hall  at  TJdine ;  in  the  church  of 
S.  Antonio,  and  elsewhere,  at  Conegliano ;  at  Treviso  ;  and  in 
obscure  places  such  as  Villanuova,  Torre,  and  Borai  Grande 
near  Pordenone.  All  of  them  have  suffered,  and  some  are 
under  whitewash.  The  *  Madonna  of  Mercy,'  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Pordenone,  covering  with  her  robe  a  donor  with  his  wife 
and  three  children,  while  St.  Joseph  plays  with  the  In&nt 

*  For  this  painter  see  Maniago, '  Storla  delle  belle  arti  Frinlane.' 
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CliriBt,  and  St.  GhriBtopher  is  seen  in  the  torrent  with  the 
Child  again  on  his  shoulders,  is  known  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted in  1516.  The  Virgin  is  of  a  delicate  type  of  physi- 
ognomy, and  the  whole  work,  though  much  injured,  shows 
a  refined  Venetian  influence.  Of  the  other  canvas  picture 
behind  the  high  altar — St.  Mark  with  numerous  saints  and 
angels — scarcely  a  sound  portion  is  left.  In  the  same  cathedral 
are  the  figures  of  St.  Erasmus  and  St.  Boch — the  latter 
known  to  hare  been  a  portrait  of  the  painter  himself.  One 
of  his  best  works  is  an  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  S. 
Giovanni  Elimosinario  at  Venice,  with  SS.  Catherine  of  Alex- 
andria, Sebastian,  and  Boch,  and  a  boy  angel.  The  female 
Saint  is  a  noble  woman  of  the  Venetian  type,  recalling 
Palma  Vecckio^  and  the  figure  of  St.  Sebastian  !b  finely 
modeled.  Although  this  picture  has  been  much  restored,  it 
still  preserves  some  of  its  rich  and  harmonious  colouring. 
It  is  dated  1630  (see  illustration).  Pordenone'e  chief 
strength  in  fresco  is  seen  in  later  works,  ranging  between 
1520  and  1529.  The  most  notable,  among  numerous 
examples,  consist  of  scones  &om  the  Passion,  in  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Cremona ;  the  History  of  the  Cross,  with  figures 
of  Prophets,  Saints,  and  Evangelists,  which  cover  the  choir 
of  the  parish  church  of  Casarsa ;  the  frescoes  in  S.  Maria 
di  Campagna  at  Piacenza ;  and  those  in  the  church  of  the 
Castle  of  S.  Salvatore  (CoUalto)  near  Conegliano,  an  early 
work  of  the  master  showing  the  influence  of  CHorgume  and 
Titian,*  Greatly  damaged  and  wretchedly  restored  as  are 
most  of  these  grand  and  important  frescoes,  they  still  reveal 
Pordenone  as  one  of  the  greatest  masters  in  that  art. 
Power  of  drawing  and  foreshortening,  energetic  action, 
warmth  and  breadth  of  colour,  grand  management  of  light, 
freedom  of  hand,  and  dignity  of  conception,  all  combine 
to  place  Pordenone  in  this  walk  of  art  on  a  level  with  his 
most  famous  contemporaries.  In  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls, 
especially  around  the  cupola  of  tho  Madonna  di  Campagna 
at  Piacenza,  he  may  even  be  said  to  stand  higher  than  any 
other  fresco-painter.     He  is  also  seen  to  advantage  in  large 

*  Two  of  theM  fretooet  hAve  been  copied  for  the  Arundel  Society. 
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pictures  such  as  a  beautiful  altar-piece  of  his  early  time  at 
Snssigana ;  the  *  Glory  of  S.  Grottardo '  in  the  Town-hall  at 
Pordenone;  and  in  two  in  the  Cathedral  at  SpilimbergOy 
with  figures  larger  than  life,  in  one  of  which — ^the  *  Gon« 
version  of  St.  Paul ' — the  armed  horse  with  one  leg  oyer  the 
edge  of  the  picture  is  finely  conceived;  the  other,  the 
'Assumption  of  the  Virgin,'  though  terribly  mined,  still 
shows  mudi  grandeur.  ^The  young  angels  above  aze 
admirable;  their  general  character  rather  Baphaeleaqne 
than  Venetian.  The  foreshortened  Madonna  (the  npper 
part  only  preserved)  is  very  noble."  ♦ 

These  immense  works  account  for  the  rarity  of  oil- 
pictures  by  his  hand,  and  also  perhaps  for  their  compara- 
tive infetiority.  His  '  S.  Lorenzo  Giustiniani,  with  Saints ' 
(see  woodcut),  in  the  Academy,  Venice,  is  not  an  attractive 
picture.  He  is  seen  to  greater  advantage  in  a  picture  in 
the  church  of  S.  Bocco  (Venice,)  in  which  St.  TVTartin,  a  grand 
figure  in  armour,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  is  represented 
dividing  his  cloak  with  one  of  a  crowd  of  beggars — men, 
women,  and  children — ^whilst  St.  Christopher  is  looking  on. 
It  is  a  noble  and  very  animated  composition,  with  some 
very  beautiful  heads  of  women  and  children.  Dr.  Waagen 
assigns  to  him  two  large  pictures  at  Burleigh — ^the  '  Finding 
of  Moses,'  and  the '  Adoration  of  the  Kings ' — hitherto  given 
to  Titian  and  Bcusano.  Pordenone  died  in  Ferrara,  1538, 
and  was  buried  there. 

Bernardo  Licinio^  said  to  be  distantly  related  to  Pordenone^ 
was  a  very  inferior  painter.  He  signs  himself  *  Licinus.' 
He  has  a  common,  Palmesque  character,  with  heavy  forms 
and  inexpressive  full-blown  fEM^es  of  light  ruddy  character. 
He  dealt  in  portraits  and  single  heads,  which  were  long 
attributed  to  Pordenone,  but  are  now  known  to  be  the  work 
of  Bernardo,  The  earliest  date  on  his  works  is  1524  ;  the 
latest  1541.  A  large  altar-piece  in  the  Frari  (Venice) — the 
Virgin  and  Child  enthroned,  with  Saints — ^is  the  most  &vout- 
able  example  of  them.  A  Virgin  and  Child,  with  Saints  and 
two  donors,  once  in  the  Manfrin  Collection,  now  in  that  of 

*  MemoraDdum  by  Sir  C.  L.  fiacUake.    Pordenone,  1863w 
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Lord  Wimbome,  is  also  attraddye  for  colour  and  chiaroscuro. 
There  is  also  a  picture  by  him  of  himself  and  his  family  in 
the  Borghese  Gallery  (Eome).  Some  of  his  portraits  are 
deserving  of  praise.  By  his  scholar  and  imitator,  Francesco 
Beccarmzij  there  is  a  picture  in  the  Venice  Academy,  and  the 
portrait  of  a  lady  in  the  Bergamo  Gallery. 

Qio,  Antonio  lAcinio  and  Gitdio  lAcinio  are  also  recorded 
as  painters  and  kinsmen  of  Pordenone.  But  his  most  im- 
portant pupil  was  Pomponio  Amalteo,  his  son-in-law  (b.l505- 
d.  1584),  who  resided  habitually  at  S.  Yito  near  Treviso.  He 
excelled  in  fresco,  and  has  a  certain  brilliancy  and  spirit, 
which  have  caused  his  works  to  be  attributed  to  his  master, 
whom  he  imitated  and  exaggerated.  The  church  of  the 
Hospital  at  S.  Yito  was  decorated  by  him  with  scenes  from 
the  life  of  the  Yirgin.  Fragments  of  frescoes,  representing 
the  Judgments  of  Daniel,  Solomon  and  Trajan,  are  seen 
in  the  Loggia  of  the  Town-hall  at  Ceneda.  He  also 
laboured  at  Udine.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  usually 
signed  and  dated. 

Giovanni  Maria  Zaffoniy  commonly  called  Calderari,  was 
an  imitator,  if  not  a  scholar,  of  Bernardo  lAcinio.  He  is 
known  by  frescoes  in  the  Montereale  Ohapel  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Pordenone,  dated  1555. 

Among  the  imitators,  if  not  scholars,  oi  Pordenone,  and 
among  those  painters  of  the  March  of  Treviso  influenced  by 
*  Oiorgione,  we  may  include  Qirolamo  da  Treviso,  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  master  of  the  same  name  already  noticed.* 
He  was  the  younger  son  and  pupil  of  the  before-mentioned 
painter  Pier  Maria  Pennachi,  and  was  bom  in  1497.  His 
works  are  rare,  and  are  chiefly  in  fresco.  He  executed  for 
Sabba  da  Castiglione  a  large  votive  wall-painting  of  the 
Yirgin  and  Child  enthroned,  with  Saints,  in  the  church  of 
the  Commenda  at  Faonza.  Sabba  himself  kneels  before  the 
Yirgin,  presented  to  her  by  his  patron  Saint.  A  variety  of 
scientific  instruments,  in  allusion  to  his  studies,  appear  below 
the  figure  of  the  Magdalen.  They  are  very  carefully  drawn 
and  painted.     He  was  much    employed  for   churches   in 

*  Page  282. 
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Bologna.  His  most  sacoessfnl  works  there  are  the 
frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Antonio  in  the  ohnrch  of 
8.  Petronio,  in  griaaille.  There  is  a  fine  portrait  by  him 
in  the  Colonna  Gallery,  Borne,  and  an  altar-piece,  one  of 
his  most  important  pictures — ^the  Madonna  and  Child 
enthroned,  with  Saints  and  donor — ^in  the  National  Oallery, 
fonnerly  in  the  drnrch  of  S.  Domenico,  Bologna.* 

Oirolamo  came  to  England,  and,  taking  service  as  an 
engineer  under  Henry  VLLl.,  was  killed  by  a  oannon-ball 
at  the  siege  of  Boulogne  in  1544. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

LATKB   SCHOOL  OF  YENIOS  OOMTiHUKD. 

Among  the  scholars,  and,  at  one  period  of  his  career,  imi- 
tators of  Qiorgioney  must  be  included  Tiziano  VeceUto^  or,  as 
he  is  better  known  to  the  English  reader,  TitiatL^  To  that 
great  painter  Titian  owed  his  artistic  development,  but  in 
the  multifariousness  of  his  powers  he  takes  precedence  of 
all  other  painters  of  his  school ;  indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
a  form  of  art  which,  in  his  long  and  yery  active  life,  he 
did  not  enrich.  But,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  those* 
tendencies  which  influenced  art  and  life  in  Yenice  were 
materially  different  from  those  which  governed  the  so- 
called  Boman  school.  Titian's  greatness,  therefore,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  same  department  with  that  of  Michael 
Angela  and  Raphaei,  Large  symbolical  compositions,  full 
of  allusions  adapted  to  church  history,  were  not  his  object ; 

*  ^'The  head  of  Si.  Paul  is  apparentlj  copied  from  BaphaeFB  picture  of 
St.  Cecilia  in  Bologna.  In  the  types  of  other  figures,  in  the  oolonring, 
and  ia  the  landscape,  we  perceiye  the  inflaence  of  J)ot90  Doui  and  of 
Oarofalo.'*    Dr.  Richter's  *•  Notes  on  Vasari's  layes,'  p.  204. 

t  For  the  life  of  Titian^  see  the  ezhaustiya  work  of  Messrs.  Crowa  and 
Cavalcaselle,  *  Life  and  Times  of  Titian/  Murray,  1881,  and  for  the  best 
critical  remarks  on  his  works,  Morelli's  <  Italian  Masters,'  etc.,  passim. 
For  Titian  as  a  landscape  painter,  see 'Cadore,  or  Titian's  Country,' by 
Gilbert.     Murray,  18U9. 
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he  aimed  neither  at  striotness  of  expiessioxi,  nor  at  forcible 
deyelopment  of  form,  nor  even,  directly,  at  ideal  beauty, 
though  all  these  qualities  were  within  his  grasp.  Neyerthe- 
less,  those  excellences  which,  from  his  first  to  his  last 
picture,  he  sought  to  attain  and  often  did  attain  in  the 
highest  perfection,  were  not  less  high  and  infinite  in  nature 
than  those  of  the  other  great  masters.  The  austere  and 
glowing  force  of  Oiargione  resolyes  itself  in  TiHan  into 
a  free  and  serene  beauty — a  pleasing  and  noble  idea  of 
nature.  All  that  has  been  said  of  the  Venetian  tendency 
applies  with  peculiar  force  to  Titian.  The  beings  he  creates 
seem  to  have  a  high  consciousness  and  cakn  enjoyment  of 
existence.  An  harmonious  sense  of  dignified  well-being, 
removed  from  the  accidents  of  common  life,  which  may 
be  compared  to  the  principles  which  governed  the  antique, 
characterizes  them  all.  Hence  the  grateful  and  elevating 
impression  they  produce  on  the  spectator,  though  presenting 
nothing  more  than  a  transcript  of  familiar  and  well-known 
objects,  or  representations  of  beautiful  forms,  without  refer- 
ence to  theological  or  supernatural  meanings.  It  is  life  in 
its  fullest  power — ^the  glorification  of  earthly  existence,  the 
liberation  of  art  from  the  bonds  of  ecelesiastical  dogmas.* 

That  which  distinguishes  Titian  from  Correggio,  with 
whom  in  other  respects  he  stood  in  obvious  congeniality, 
is  the  totally  different  aim  which  respectively  actuated  them. 
Each  is  in  love  with  life,  but  Carreggio  seeks  animation 
and  excitement,  TiHan  reposes  in  quiet  dignity.  Cof- 
reggio  calls  his  figures  into  being  only  to  make  them  the 
organs  of  particular  emotions.  THHan  gives  them,  first  and 
foremost,  the  grandeur  of  calm  and  satisfied  existence.  Cbr- 
reggioy  in  the  warmth  of  his  passion,  has  hardly  patience 
to  proceed  to  the  development  of  fine  forms,  and  therefore 
carries  with  him  a  modem  air.  Titian  always  builds  on 
the  immovable  foundation  of  abstract  and  general  beauty. 
Finally,  Correggic>B  chiaroscuro  is  something  conditional  and 

*  **  The  elcrnted  style  of  IHtian's  colour,  which  may  be  said  to  be  on  a 
level  with  the  generalized  forma  of  the  anttqne,  perhaps  harmonizes  best 
with  subjects  of  beauty ;  but  when  united  with  the  simplicity  of  com- 
position and  sedateness  of  expression,  for  which  he  is  remarkable,  it  often 
confers  a  character  of  grandeur  even  on  religious  subjects." — C.  L  £. 
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accidental — a  phenomenon  on  the  surface  of  objects.   Tiiiam's 
colouring  is  the  expression  of  life  itself. 

Titian  was  bom  in  grand  Alpine  scenery,  amidst  a  sturdy 
and  vigorous  race ;  and  it  is  in  the  combination  of  these 
antecedents  with  the  gorgeous  colour  and  stately  forms  of 
Venetian  life  that  we  trace  that  breadth  of  qualities^  so 
conducive  to  the  development  of  art,  in  which  he  takes  pre- 
cedence before  every  other  painter.  Where  else  do  we  find 
that  sense  of  nature's  wildest  scenes  and  moods — mountain 
and  crag,  sky  and  storm — ^united  with  the  forms  of  the 
noblest  thought,  sweetest  beauty,  and  richest  accessories  of 
human  intelligence  and  culture  ?  If  Titian  did  not  aim  at 
the  loftiest  pinnacles  of  spiritual  expression  and  grace,  he, 
at  all  events,  was  the  first  to  throw  open  a  larger  territory 
for  human  sympathy  and  enjoyment.  Two  forms  of  nature 
especially  courted  his  pencil — ^Landscape  and  Foriraitnre ; 
and  in  each  he  has  revealed  to  the  world  treasures  of  truth 
and  poetry  not  worked  out  before.*  For  Titian  is  not  only 
the  painter  of  humanity  in  its  larger  distinctions — in  the 
beauty  of  woman,  the  dignity  of  man,  and  the  artlessness  of 
childhood — ^but  he  is  especially  the  delineator  of  all  three 
under  every  aspect  of  the  high-bom  and  the  affluently-placed 
classes  of  society.  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  says  of  him  that 
whatever  he  touched,  however  naturally  mean  or  habitually 
familiar,  by  a  kind  of  magic  he  invested  it  with  grandeur 
and  importance.f  The  intellectual,  the  noble,  and  the 
splendid — ^the  well-formed,  the  well-fed,  and  the  weU- 
dressed — ^were  the  natural  subjects  of  his  art ;  he  scarcely 
turned  the  other  side  of  the  shield  to  view.  His  type, 
accordingly,  of  Christ,  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  Mag- 
dalen—  characters  in  whom  the  pride  of  life  and  the 
abnegation  of  self  are  incompatible  qualities — ^though  the 
first  is  rendered  benign,  the  second  stem,  and  the  third  in 
tears,  cannot  satisfy  those  who  look  for  the  realization  of  a 
sacred  idea.  Titian,  therefore,  can  hardly  rank  as  a  painter 
of  religious  feeling,  except,  as  we  shall  see,  in  his  earliest 

*  See  '  Cadore,  or  Titiau*s  Country/  by  Gilbert ;  etpecUJly  a  chapter  on 
the  pathos  of  landscape  nature,  at  the  end. 
f  Diacourse  zt. 
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works  when  he  was  still  under  the  influence  of  Giorgione, 
In  scenes  of  pomp  and  magniflcence-^all  made  up  of  earthly 
incidents  but  accepted  by  the  Boman  Church  as  the  appointed 
representations  of  heavenly  pageants — he  stands  triumphant. 
TiHan  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  the  name' 
uf  Guecello  or  Yecelli,  established  in  the  Valley  of  Cadore, 
a  part  of  the  Tyrol  which  belonged  to  the  Venetian 
Hepublic.  One  of  his  ancestors  had  been,  in  1321,  Podesta, 
or  Mayor,  of  Oadore,  and  the  family  had  produced  more  than 
one  lawyer  of  note,  and  other  local  celebrities.  He  was  the 
son  of  Gregorio  di  Conte  Vecelli,  and  was  bom  about  tho 
year  1477  at  Fieve,  the  principal  place  in  the  district, 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valley s  of  the  Dolomite 
Alps.*  Of  his  early  history  little  authentic  is  known — such 
incidents  as  are  recorded  of  it  are  mostly  founded  upon 
tradition,  to  which  no  value  can  be  attached.f  He  is  said 
to  have  shown  extraordinary  precocity  as  a  child,  and  so 
decided  an  inclination  for  painting  that  his  father  took  him 
at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years  old  to  Venice  to  be  instructed* 
in  the  art.  According  to  Vasari,  he  was  first  a  pupil  of 
Giovanni  BeUiniy  and'  subsequently  became  an  imitator  of 
Oiorgiane,  Dolce,  who  wrote  his  '  Dialogo  '  in  the  sixteenths 
century!  states  that  he  was,  in  the  first  instance,  placed  with 
Zuccato,  better  known  as  a  worker  in  mosaic  than  as  a 
painter ;  that  he  passed  into  the  studio  of  Gentile  Bellini, 
which  he  subsequenHy  left  for  that  of  the  master's  brother 
Giovanni  ;  and  ended  by  becoming  the  pupil  and  partner  of. 
Giorgione.  8ome  writers  on  art  trace  in  his  earliest  works 
the  influence  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  others  deny  that  any* 
such  influence   can  be  seen  in  them.|    All  are,  however, 

*  The  date  of  1477  is  now  generally  accepted  as  that  of  Titian's  birth. 
.  f  The  fabrication  of  stories  to  suit  particular  characters,  so.  nsnal  in 
lives  of  the  Italian  painters,  has  not  been  wanting  in  TUian'a  case.  A 
Madonna  and  Child,  with  another  child  kneeling,  who  has  been  supposed  to 
be  the  boy  Titian  himself,  exists  in  a  house  atCadore  next  that  believed  to 
have  been  the  scene  of  hb  birth,  and  is  traditionally  reported  to  have  befen 
painted  by  the  young  boy  with  the  juices  of  flowers.  It  is  of  later  date, 
and  by  an  unskilful  hand. 

X  Among  the  former  aro  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  in  their 
*'Life  and  Times  of  Titian  ;'  among  the  latter  Signer  Morelli,  who 
qaestions  whether  Titian  was  at  any  time  in  Giovanni  BellinCs  studio. 
'  Italian  Mastera,'  &c.,  p.  41,  kc, 

3  Q 
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agreed  in  recognising  in  thorn  an  undoubted  imitation^ 
both  in  colour  and  in  sentiment,  of  Otorgianey  and  the 
first  authentic  record  preserved  of  Titian  relates  to  his 
employment  with  that  master,  apparently  in  a  subordinate 
capacity,  in  decorating  with  frescoes  the  exterior  of  the 
Fondaco  doi  Tedeschi  at  Venice.*  The  two  young  artists 
were  nearly  of  the  same  age ;  but  it  is  eyident  that 
the  development  of  the  genius  of  Oiorgione  had  been  more 
rapid  than  that  of  Ttttan,  and  that  the  proficiency  he  had 
acquired  in  the  art  qualified  him  to  be  the  master  of  the 
latter.  There  is  so  striking  a  resemblance  between  their 
works  in  the  early  period  of  Tiiian^B  career  that  they  have 
constantly  been  confounded,  and  it  is  only  modem  criticism 
that  has  enabled  us  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  More- 
over, it  is  known  that  on  the  death  of  Oiorgione^  Titian  was 
employed  to  complete  the  works  that  the  master  had  left 
unfinished.f  During  the  early  period  of  his  residence  at 
Venice,  Titxan  may  possibly  have  been  occupied  with  other 
studies  than  painting,  as  we  know  that  he  received  a  learned 
education,  was  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  and  was  acquainted 
with  the  classics.  He  may  consequently  hare  become  asso- 
ciated with  Oiorgione  when  that  painter,  although  young, 
had  already  attained  to  extraordinary  proficiency  in  his  art, 
and  was  capable  of  giving  the  best  instruction  to  his  pupiL 
Let  us  now  mention  a  few  of  the  early  works  of  Titian 
which  have  a  decided  Giorgionesque  character,  both  in 
colour  and  sentiment.  It  will  be  remarked  that  they  are 
exclusively  of  a  religious  character,  and  are  treated  after  the 
manner  of  the  Venetian  masters  of  the  transition  period 
from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  More  than  one  of  them  are  in  Venice.  In 
the  church  of  S.  Bocco  is  a  panel,  in  very  bad  condition, 
representing  Clirist  bearing  the   Cross,  and  three  other 

*  or  these  frescoes  only  one  figure,  as  we  have  stated  (ante,  p.  557,  note)^ 
doubtfallf  attributed  to  Titian^  and  facing  the  Grand  Canal,  has  been 
preserved.  The  few  fragments  that  remained  of  those  on  the  side  canal  were 
destroyed  in  1884. 

t  The  *Anonimo'  mentions  two-— the  Venus,  now  in  the  Dreaden 
Oalhry  already  described,  nnd  an  '  Entombment,'  which  has  disappeared 
Signer  Frix2oni*8  cd.,  pp.  169  and  218. 
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figures — ^the  executioner  and  two  spectators.  This  picture 
was,  at  one  time,  an  object  of  veneration  from  the  miracle- 
working  power  which  it  was  believed  to  possess.  It  has 
been  alternately  ascribed  to  Oiorgione  and  Titian^  but  is  now 
generally  admitted  to  be  by  the  latter.*  The  'Man  of 
Sorrows,'  in  the  Scuola  di  S.  Bocco,  has  been  similarly 
assigned  to  both  painters,  but  is  now  recognised  as  a  work 
of  Titian.  In  the  church  of  SS.  Ermagora  e  Fortnnato, 
more  generally  Enown  as  S.  Marcuola,  is  an  early  picture 
by  him — the  Infant  Christ  standing  on  a  pedestal  and  bear* 
ing  a  globe,  between  SS.  Andrew  and  Catherine — a  work  of 
rare  beauty,  but  unfortunately  in  a  very  damaged  state. 
The  figure  of  St.  Catherine  recalls  the  S.  Barbara  of  Piilma 
Vecchio  before  mentioned,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
same  model  sat  to  the  three  contemporary  painters — Gior^ 
gione^  Titian  and  Palma.  The  colour  and  treatment  is 
altogether  Giorgionesque.f  Another  early  picture  by  Titian, 
which  shows  the  unmistakable  influence  of  Oiorgione,  is  the 
fine  altar-piece  in  the  sacristy  of  the  church  of  the  Salute, 
representing  St.  Mark  enthroned,  with  St  Sebastian  and 
St.  Boch,  of  the  greatest  richness  of  colour  and  nobility  of 
conception.]:  Other  early  works  by  him  showing  the  same 
influence  are — a  Madonna  and  Child  in  the  Vienna  Gallery ; 
the  beautiful  picture  in  the  Madrid  Gallery  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  between  St.  Bridget  and  her  husband  St.  Ulfus, 
still  attributed  in  the  catalogue  to  Giorgwne  (see  woodcut)  ; 
the  allegorical  figure  of  *  Vanity '  in  the  Munich  Gallery 
(No.  470),  formerly  assigned  to  the  same  master ;  and  the 
picture  in  the  Bridge  water  collection  attributed  to  Palma 
Vecchio — ^but  now  rightly  described  as  a  youthful  work  by 
Titian.  The  striking,  but  much  damaged  picture,  known  as 
'  The  Concert '  in  the  Pitti,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is 
more  characteristic  in  feeling  and  treatment  of  Titian  than  of 

■ 

*  MorelH^  p.  171,  note.  Orowe  and  Caralcaselle,  *  Life  of  Titian,'  rol.  i. 
p.  60. 

t  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cayalcaselle  refuse  to  recognise  in  this  picture  a 
worlc  by  Titian^  *  Life  of  Titian,'  toL  ii.  p.  432.  Signer  Morelli  belieres 
it  to  be  one  of  his  earliest  works.    *  Italian  Masters,'  p.  43,  note. 

{  This  fine  work  has  unfortunately  recently  passed  through  the  binds  of 
the  restorer,  and  has  not  gained  by  the  process. 

3  Q  2 
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Oiorffione,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed.  A  very  beautiful  but  orer- 
cleaned  picture  in  the  Doria  Gallery  (Borne) — '  Herodias' 
Daughter  with  the  Head  of  the  Baptist' — attributed  to  the 
same  master,  is  unquestionably  an  early  work  by  Titian, 

In  addition  to  the  influence  of  Giorgionej  that  of  Palma 
Vecchio  has  been  traced  in  the  earlier  works  of  TiticuH' — it  has 
already  been  suggested  that  the  three  painters  may  haye 
employed  the  same  model— but  it  appears  more  probable 
that  it  was  Titian  who  influenced  his  younger  contemporary.* 

Among  other  pictures  which  may  be  attributed  to  Titian 
in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  before  his  powers  were  fully 
developed,  may  be  mentioned  the  *  Visitation,'  in  the  Venice 
Academy,  almost  entirely  repainted — ^the  head  of  St.  Joseph 
being  a  modem  restoration,  the  original  haying  been  cut 
out  and  stolen ;  and  the  strictly  naturalistic,  but  exquisitely 
beautiful,  ^  Vierge  an  lapin,'  and  a  yery  noble  representation 
of  the  Virgin  with  three  saints,  both  in  the  Louyre.  The 
celebrated  '  Christ  with  the  Tribute  Money,'  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery,  is  also  probably  an  early  work  of  the  master.  The 
head  of  the  Sayiour  is  finely  executed  and  delicately  coloured, 
but  is,  in  expression,  too  cold  and  commonplace  to  merit  the 
stereotyped  praise  bestowed  upon  it.f  An  *  Annunciation ' 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Treyiso  is  belieyed  to  represent  Titian'B 
middle  period.  It  is  on  panel  and  rich  in  colour,  with  the 
arms  and  initials  of  the  donor  (one  Murchiostro)  on  the  base 
of  a  column  in  the  distance. 

No  chronological  arrangement  of  Titian'B  works  is  for 
the  present  possible,  except  such  as  is  afforded  by  internal 
eyidence.  We  will  therefore  take  them  rather  in  classes 
of  subjects.     To  the  first  class  belong  his  gorgeous  church 

*  See  the  question  fully  discussed  by  Signor  MorelJi  ('  Italisn  Masters 
in  German  Galleries,'  p.  24,  etc).  He  belieyes  that  it  was  lUian  who 
influenced  Palma  Vecchio^  and  not  PcUma  Veochia,  Titiaai.  The  contrary 
opinion  is  founded  upon  a  date  on  a  picture  by  the  former,  which  is  now 
admiti^d  to  be  a  forgery.*    (See  ante,  p.  563.) 

t  Signor  Morelli  (^Italian  Masters,  &c/,  p.  171),  on  the  other  hand, 
says  ot  it :  *'  I  do  not  know  any  other  picture  of  THtiatCs  that  is  executed 
with  so  much  care  and  love  as  this  noble  and  profoundly  conoeired  head 
of  Christ."  Professor  Thausing  in  his  « Life  of  Albfrt  Dtirer/  p.  355 
(English  trans.),  mainliiins  that  Titian  was  inspired  in  it  by  that  grMt 
derman  painter. 
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pictures.  Foremost  among  them  is  the  great  *  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,'  removed  from  the  churdh  of  S.  Maria  Gloriosa  dei 
Frari  to  the  Yenioe  Academy,  in  which  every  condition  of 
his  art  has  been  so  applied  as  to  give  distinctness,  dignity, 
and  a  kind  of  sacred  poetry  to  the  representation.*  The 
Madonna  here  stands,  fall  front — a  splendid  type  of  a 
woman— enlarged  to  greater  conspicnousness  by  the  grand 
flatter  of  her  blue  mantle,  as  she  is  borne  straight  and 
rapidly  upwards.  To  her  at  onpe  the  ey^  is  directed,  not 
only  horn  her  central  position,  but  from  the  gestures  of  the 
Apostles  gathered  below,  who,  with  uplifted  heads  and  arms, 
carry  the  eye  irresistibly  to  the  object  of  their  g^ze.  The 
boy-angels  who  accompany  her  on  each  side  are  the  ne  pltis 
ultra  of  infantine  beauty  in  form  and  action,  while  the  little 
floating  creatures  under  her  feet  are  too  few  to  interfere  with 
the  sense  of  the  divine  agency  which  impels  her  upwards. 
Above  is  an  angel,  already  of  a  different  sphere — suspended 
like  a  floating  pennon — eagerly  darting  forward,  as  if  by  an 
act  of  volition,  with  a  crown.  The  figure  of  the  Almighty, 
to  whom  the  Angel  brings  the  crown  about  to  be  placed 
on  the  Madonna's  head,  though  ample  in  idea  and  boundless 
in  self-sustaining  power,  is  reduced  bj  the  aid  of  perspective 
to  little  more  than  a  narrow  line,  in  which  all  the  difficolties 
of  eelestial  forms  and  features  are  lost. 

Another  great  work  is  the  glorious  picture  still  in  the 
church  of  the  Fran  with  Saints  adoring  the  enthroned  Madonna 
and  Child,  and  members  of  the  Pesaro  family  beneath.  Titian 
was  engaged  for  seven  years  on  this  great  work,  which  he 
brought  to  completion  in  May,  1526.  It  is  a  specimen  of  a 
family  group  of  high  birth  and  aristocratic  forms,  occupied  in 
the  performnnce  of  a  solemn  function,  and  elevated,  by  the 
presence  of  the  divine  and  sainted  x)ersonages,  into  the  rank 
of  sacred  art,  which  belongs  to  a  class  of  works  carried  to 

*  The  injury  and  neglect  this  mamlloas  picture  had  inffered  in  the 
keeping  of  the  priesti  protected  it  from  the  rapacity  of  the  French. 
The  lower  part  was  literally  humt  with  candles,  and  the  whole  so  blackened 
with  tmoke,  that  the  French  commisi^ioDers  did  not  think  it  yrorth  the 
transport  to  Paris.  It  continued  In  this  state  ti)l  iSlS,  when,  all  danger 
being  over,  Count  Cicognara  drew  attention  to  TUum'a  masterpiece^  which 
was  then  cleaned  and  restored. 
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their  highest  deyelopment  by  the  master.  Here  are  all  his 
fayonrite  materials — ^the  stately  kneeling  figures  in  black  and 
red  robes ;  the  beautiful  boy's  head  behind ;  the  gorgeous 
unfurled  banner  held  by  Si  George ;  the  luminous  steps  on 
which  St.  Peter  is  seated ;  the  fine  architecture ;  and  the 
unfailing  cherub  holding  the  cross  aboYO.*  The  Comaro 
Family,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  may  be 
cited  as  another  instance  of  a  family  portrait  in  the  form  of 
religious  art. 

Again,  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  Entombment,  in  the 
Louyre,  still  showing  the  influence  of  Gxorgione^  is  an 
instance  of  the  manner  in  which  all  subjects  ministered  to 
his  fayourite  forms  of  dignity  and  tranquillity.  The  grief 
of  such  noble  beings  as  support  the  half-concealed  body  of 
the  Lord  is  one  of  the  most  dignified  and  impressiye  things 
in  this  world.  In  TitiarC^  hands  this  is  turned  to  highest 
account.  There  is  something  that  hushes  remark  in  the 
subdued  earnestness  of  those  occupied  in  conyeying  the  dead 
Sayiour.  But,  though  all  intent  on  the  sacred  object  they 
bear,  the  fact  of  their  bearing  it  is  a  fiction.  Such  strength 
and  strain  as  would  actually  haye  been  needed  would  haye 
oyertumed  all  the  grayity  which  was  TiUarC^  chief  aim,  and 
the  doth  by  which  they  sustain  the  great  weight  of  a  well- 
deyeloped  body  is  not  eyen  drawn  tight  beneatii  their  grasp. 

One  instance,  almost  a  solitary  one,  where  the  character  of 
the  subject  did  not  permit  the  union  of  that  dignified  com- 
posure which  underlies  ZVttan's  art,  may  be  quoted.  This  is 
the '  Christ  crowned  with  Thorns,'  in  the  Louyre,  in  which,  in 
the  traditional  and  stereotyped  form,  rude  figures  with  long 
stayes  press  down  the  thorns  upon  His  head.  Here,  in  the 
absence  of  that  spiritual  superiority  to  all  earthly  things 
which  lay  not  within  2Vhan's  sphere,  there  was  no  resource 
but  to  giye  the  natural  expression  of  pain  and  distres&  Ao< 
cordingly  the  picture,  though  unsurpassed  in  colour,  is  pecu- 
liarly unattractiye  in  the  expression  and  action  of  the  Christ 

*  This  inperb  picture,  like  that  in  the  Salate,  has  recently  been 
subjected  to  the  fatal  procesa  of  restoration,  bj  which  the  rich  yet  loher 
harmony  of  the  colours  has  been  serionsly  affected.  It  had  already  been 
in  the  restorer's  hands  on  many  oocasions. 
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Still,  no  one  more  completely  mastered,  when  he  saw 
occasion,  the  sudden  and  yiolent  actions  of  the  human  fonn. 
This  was  seen  in  one  of  those  works  of  high  art  the  de- 
struction of  which  the  world  has  most  reason  to  lament — 
namely,  the  '  Peter  Martyr '  (see  woodcut),  formerly  in  88. 
Oiovanni  e  Paolo  (Venice),  which  perished  by  fire  in  the 
sacristy  of  that  church  in  1866.  That  picture  combined  his 
greatest  qualities  as  a  figure  and  landscape  painter.  The 
f arious  spring  of  the  murderer  has  overthrown  his  victim,  on 
whose  robe  his  foot  is  so  planted  as  to  prevent  the  Saint  from 
rising.  The  action  of  the  terrified  attendant  friar,  as  he  fiings 
himself  forward  to  escape,  iS'imequalled  in  impetuosity,  and 
may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of  a  certain  imitation  of  Michael 
Angeloy  traceable  in  some  of  Titian^B  works  at  his  most 
vigorous  period ;  and  seen  again  in  a  minor  degree  in  his 
'  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.'  The  little  angels  with  the  palm  of 
martyrdom  above,  to  whom  the  Saint  lifts  his  dying  gaze, 
were  the  perfection  of  colour  and  grace.  This  work  may 
be  quoted  as  the  culminating  example  of  the  union  of 
subject  and  accessories — ^the  deed  of  violence  aptly  enframed 
in  a  scene  of  forest  loneliness,  and  in  an  atmosphere  of 
solenm  and  declining  light. 

A  fourth  instance  of  a  subject,  which,  though  entirely 
legendary  in  character,  serves  merely  as  an  occasion  for  the 
display  of  his  fascinating  conception  of  grand  and  artless 
nature,  is  the  large  and  much  restored  picture  of  the  '  Presen- 
tation of  the  Virgin,'  in  the  Venice  Academy.  Nothing  can 
be  more  naive  than  the  contrast  between  the  grave  greybeards 
and  stately  beautiful  women,  assembled  in  a  crowd  below, 
who  look  on  with  wonderment  at  the  jpretty  child,  holding 
up  her  little  blue  garment  daintily  with  one  hand,  as — ^like 
a  royal  heir,  no  ways  ^disconcerted  by  her  conspicuous  posi- 
tion— sbe  ascends  alone  the  steps  of  the  Temple,  at  the  top 
of  which  the  High  Priest,  attended  by  a  Levite;  stands  ready 
to  receive  her.  Windows  and  balconies  are  full  of  spectators,' 
while  alone  on  the  right  hand  sits  to  old  woman  selling 
eggs,  and  looking  on  at  the  tumult  with  evident  curiosity. 
An  example  of  the  grandeur  and  dignity  wiUtt  which  Titian' 
oould  invest  any  subject  which  he  undertook  te  represent  is 
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fnziufihed  by  the  altar-piece  in  S.  Giovanni  Elemosinario 
(Venice),  in  which  St  John  the  AlmBgiver,  Bishop  and 
Patriarch  of  Alexaiidiia,  is  seen  giving  his  purse  to  a  half- 
clothed  beggar  kneeling  at  his  feet. 

As  a  specimen  of  grandeur  in  a  single  figure  may  be 
instanced  the  '  St.  Jerome/  in  the  Brera ;  one  of  the  maturest 
efforts  of  his  brush,  where  the  splendid  treatment  of  the 
wild  landscape,  in  which  the  half-nude  old  man  is  the 
solitary  habitant,  has  a  solemn  weirdness  of  effect  unequalled 
in  art.  To  the  study  of  this  picture  and  of  the  *  Entomb- 
ment '  may  be  traced  some  of  Vandyke's  highest  aspirations. 
Another  work  of  this  class  is  the  '  Baptist '  in  the  Venice 
Academy,  painted  when  he  was  nearly  eighty  years  old — a 
magnificent  Italian  Brigand,  standing  in  a  mountain  glen 
near  a  stream,  the  water  breaking,  white  and  sparkling,  oyer 
its  rocky  bed — ^the  whole  a  marvel  of  colour. 

No  man  ever  entered  the  domain  of  fable  with  such 
luxuriance  of  imagination  and  consistency  of  conception  as  in 
Titian'a  picture  of  '  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,'  in  the  National 
Gallery.  The  creation  of  this  composition  may  be  said  to 
make  a  third  with  that  of  Shakspeare*s  '  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream '  and  Milton's  '  Comus ' ;  each  given  in  their  own 
proper  language.  Here  the  beauty  of  the  landscape — ^the 
heat  of  the  atmospher^^the  ardent  action  of  the  young  god, 
leaping,  with  fluttering  red  robe,  and  one  foot  suspended  in 
air,  from  his  leopard-drawn  chariot — ^the  headlong  flight  of 
Ariadne — the  rabble  rout,  infant  fauns,  drunken  old  satyrs, 
lovely  women  << dropping  odours,  dropping  wine" — ^with 
clustering  vine,  tambourine,  barking  dog,  &c — all  this  forms 
a  whole,  so  perfect  in  itself,  that  the  mind  consents  to  its 
reality  as  to  that  of  an  historical  picture.  This  is  one  of 
four  pictures  painted  by  the  master,  in  1514,  for  Duke 
Alfonso  of  Ferrara.  Two  others  are  in  the  Gkillery  at 
Madrid — ^the  *  Sacrifice  to  the  Goddess  of  Fertility '  and  the 
*  Bacchanal.'  On  the  right  hand  in  the  first  picture  is  a 
statue  of  the  Goddess,  with  beautiful  women  making  offer- 
ings; while  the  whole  centre  is  occupied  by  a  swarm  of 
children  and  Cupids,  in  every  form  of  frolic  and  sport, 
plucking  fruits  and  pelting  each  other.     **  Nothing  can  be 
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more  adapted  than  this  picture  for  the  study  of  Titian*s 
delicacies  in  colour,  in  the  distinction  by  half-tints  and 
half-shadows  of  so  many  similar  forms  and  complexioBs."* 

The  third)  called  also  *  Ariadne  deserted  by  Theseus,' 
represents  a  party  of  youths  and  maidens,  chiefly  undraped, 
revelling  in  the  open  air — drinking,  singing  and  dancing 
in  groups.  The  only  Academic  figure  is  a  Bacchante 
sleeping,  all  flushed  with  wine,  in  the  foreground.  In 
the  background  is  the  blue  sea,  on  which  is  seen  the  white 
sail  of  the  ship  which  bears  away  Theseus.  This  picture 
has  still  a  gorgeous  glow  of  colour,  although  it  is  not  so 
well  preserved  as  the  one  previously  described. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  the  series  is  the  'Feast  of  the 
Gods,*  commenced  by  Giovanni  Bellini  and  completed  by 
Titian^  with  a  landscape  and  castle  evidently  borrowed  from 
his  native  Gadore — now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  (see  p.  313).t  A  copy  supposed  to  be  by 
Powsin  is  in  the  Edinburgh  National  Gallery. 

Of  the  same  class  of  mythological  subjects  are  the  ^  Diana 
and  Actseon,'  and  '  Diana  and  Calisto,'  in  the  Bridgewator 
Gkkllery,  finished  when  he  was  eighty-two  years  of  age. 
Here  the  juxtaposition  of  beautiful  nude  female  forms,  with 
marble  basin,  architecture,  landscape,  and  distant  mountains, 
shows  Titian  in  his  most  enchanting  combinations.  The 
<  Diana  and  Actieon '  is  of  great  beauty.  The  same  composi- 
tions in  the  Madrid  Gallery,  on  a  smaller  scale,  are  dull 
and  heavy  in  colour,  and,  although  attributed  to  the  master, 
may  be  copies  by  a  Spanish  artist.  Even  finer  than  these 
two  pictures  is  the  celebrated  '  Jupiter  and  Antiope,'  long 
known  as  'the  Venus  of  the  Fardo,'  in  the  Louvre— one 
of  the  painter's  masterpieces,  and  not  inferior  to  the  '  Bac- 
chanals.' The  composition,  colour,  and  distant  landscape  are 
all  of  the  utmost  perfection.} 

*  Memorandtun  by  Sir  Charles  Eaatlake. 

t  It  is  very  donbtful  whether  this  picture  is  one  of  the  series  referred 
to  in  the  text.  The  four  were  copied  by  liiian't  clever  imitator,  Varotari 
(Fadovanbioy,  and  the  copies  are  now  in  the  Bergamo  Gallery  They  do  not 
include  the  *  Feast  of  the  Gods.'   The  fourth  is  another  Bacchanalian  scene. 

X  Unfortunately  much  injured  "  by  fire,  travels,  cleaning,  and  restoring." 
Crowe  and  Caralcaselle,  *Life  of  Titian/  vol.  ii.  p.  317.  This  beautit'nl 
picture  was  given  by  Philip  IV.  to  our  Charles  I. 
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Of  a  different  class  of  idyllic  feeling,  unsnrpassed  in 
completeness  of  poetic  fancy,  is  the  picture  of  '  Tlie  Three 
Ages/  also  in  the  Bridgewater  Grallerj.  A  youth  and  a 
maiden  —  she  playing  the  lute  —  sit  in  the  foreground; 
children,  undisturbed  by  a  Cupid,  sleep  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance ;  and,  further  from  the  eye,  an  old  man  contemplates 
two  skulls  on  the  ground.  That  calm  sense  of  existence 
which  is  so  principal  a  feature  in  Ttftan's  creations,  is 
nowhere  more  exquisitely  given  than  in  the  young  couple  in 
front.  There  is  no  playing  at  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess, 
nor  at  Cupid  and  Psyche — they  are  simply  youth  and 
maiden — ^the  one  nude,  and  the  otiier  in  beautifully  coloured 
dress,  but  all  unconscious  of  the  anomaly,  and  knowing 
nothing  more  than  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  breathe  such  an 
atmosphere^  side  by  side.  In  this  picture  we  again  trace 
the  influence  of  Qiorgione  upon  Titian^  not  only  in  the 
colour,  but  in  the  conception  of  his  subject.  A  similar 
influence  is  seen  in  a  work  of  the  same  class — ^the  so- 
called  '  Sacred  and  Profane  Love,'  in  the  Borghese  Gallery, 
Rome — one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fascinating  of  Titxan*^ 
productions. 

It  would  have  been  strange  if  the  Goddess  of  Beauty 
herself  had  not  claimed  the  tribute  of  Tttian's  brush.  He 
has  represented  her  in  various  forms,  most  of  them  fre- 
quently repeated.  In  the  Bridgewater  Gallery  is  the  *  Venus 
^  la  Coquille,'  from  the  Orleans  Gallery — a  single  nude 
figure  of  beautiful  form,  but  without  the  purity  of  Greek 
art,  rising  from  the  sea  and  drying  her  hair,  a  shell  floating 
near  her.  There  are  two  representations  in  the  Uffizi  of  a 
nude  female,  assumed  to  be  Venus,  lying  on  a  couch.  The 
finest  of  the  two  (No.  1117  in  the  Tribune)  was  painted 
for  Francesco  Maria  della  Bovere,  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  is 
an  idealised  portrait  of  the  Duchess,  who  is  again  recog* 
nised  in  the  so-called  '  Bella  di  Tiziano.'  Titian^  as  already 
observed,  took  the  subject,  and  almost  copied  the  figure  from 
Giorgione^s  exquisite  picture  now  in  the  Dresden  Galleiy  (see 
p.  554).  Among  others  of  the  same  class  which  he  painted 
are  two  in  the  Madrid  Gallery,  in  which  he  has  introduced 
a   gaily-dressed  cavalier,  seated  at  the  feet  of  the  naked 
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figure,  and  playing  on  an  organ,*  but  taming  round,  to 
oontemplate  her  cliaims.  They  were  probably  painted 
for  some  young  Venetian  patricians  who  wished  their 
mistresses  to  be  so  represented,  with  their  own  portraits. 
Similar  subjects  are  to  be  seen  in  other  collections — 
mostly  copies.  Bepetitions  of  the  '  Venus  and  Adonis '  in 
the  National  Gallery  are  at  Madrid  and  in  the  collection 
of  Lord  Wemyss  (London),  each  claiming  to  be  the 
original. 

With  Titian  also  commenced  that  form  of  fancy  female 
portrait  which,  under  various  disguises,  afforded  opportunity 
for  the  delineation  of  youth  and  beauty.  Of  this  class  is 
the  so-called  *  Daughter  of  Titian,'  carrying,  with  both  arms 
uplifted,  either  a  plate  of  fruit  or  a  casket  above  her  head. 
The  best  is  supposed  to  be  the  girl  carrying  fruit,  in  the 
Berlin  Museum.  In  Madrid  the  beautiful  maiden  is  con- 
verted into  a  Salome,  bearing  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  on 
a  charger.  The  original  of  these  pictures  was  long  supposed 
to  be  Violante,  the  daughter  of  Pcdma  Vecchio  and  the 
mistress  of  Titian.  But  it  has  been  seen  that  Palma  had  no 
legitimate  daughter,'!'  and  that  the  beautiful  woman  in  ques- 
tion was  probably  a  favourite  model.  Of  his  own  daughter 
Lavinia,  Titian  appears  to  have  painted  several  portraits. 
According  to  Signer  Morelli  there  are  four  in  German 
Galleries — one  as  a  girl  of  about  fourteen,  dressed  in  white, 
and  leading  a  boy  by  the  hand,  in  his  celebrated  *  Ecce 
Homo'  in  the  Vienna  Gallery;  a  second,  when  she  was 
eleven  or  twelve  years  older,  in  which  she  holds  in  her  hand 
the  fan  carried  by  Venetian  brides,  and  appears  as  a  lovely 
young  woman  with  fair  hair,  also  dressed  in  white,  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery  (No.  255)  ;  a  third  in  the  same  collection, 
representing  her  at  about  the  age  of  forty,  oftor  she  had  lost 
her  good  looks  (he  must  have  been  above  ninety  yeai*s  of 

*  It  is  doubtful  whether  both  these  pictures  nre  hj  Titian  himself. 
One  of  them  is  supposed,  but  without  any  authority,  to  represent  the 
Princess  of  £boli,  with  Philip  II.,  wliose  mistress  she  is  said  to  have  been. 
But  it  is  now  proved  that  no  such  relation  existed  between  them  (see 
Mnro's  life  of  the  Princess  of  Eboli) ;  nor  are  there  any  grounds  whatever 
for  believing  that  thestf  are  their  portraits. 

t  Ante,  p.  567. 
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age  when  he  painted  it)  ;  and  lastly  her  idealised  portrait 
(No.  166)  in  the  Berlin  Museum.* 

A  beautiful  woman,  with  a  male  figure  holding  two  mirrors 
behind  her,  is  sometimes  called  '  Titian  and  his  Mistress,' 
hnt  is  supposed  to  represent  Alfonso  of  Ferrara  and  Laura 
de'  Dianti.|  The  original  of  this  often-repeated  subject  is  in 
the  Louvre,  where,  however,  the  male  figure  bears  no  likeness 
to  the  great  master.  Other  grandly-treated,  stately  imperso- 
nations of  beauty  are  the  so-called  ^  BeUa  di  Tiziano,'  but 
known  as  the  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  IJrbino,  in  the  Pitti ;} 
the  *  Flora ' — a  lovely  woman  with  flowing  hair,  and  white, 
delicate  under-garment,  holding  flowers,  in  the  XJffizi ;  and  the 
splendid  portrait  of  the  daughter  of  Roberto  Strozzi,  now  in 
the  Berlin  Grallery.  Li  such  figures,  Titian  so  fills  his  canvas 
with  the  qualities  of  light,  breadth,  and  colour,  that  though 
conveying  no  elevation  of  character,  or  depth  of  expression, 
beyond  serene  or,  as  in  other  examples,  haughty  beauty, 
the  eye  asks  for  no  more.  It  follows  that  when  Titian 
grapples  with  particular  and  individual  characters  he  im- 
parts to  them  a  simplicity  of  high  breeding,  an  ease  and 
grandeur — ^in  short,  a  noble  appropriateness — ^which  place 
him  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  true  portrait-painter.  His 
male  portraits  are  too  numerous  to  particularize.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned  among  the  finest  and  most  per- 
fect of  his  works  of  this  class.  The  Cardinal  Ippolito  de' 
Medici,  in  an  Hungarian  dress,  the  Poet  Aretino,  and  a 
full-length  of  Plulip  11.  of  Spain,  in  the  Pitti  Palace.  A 
similar  portrait  of  Philip  in  the  Naples  Gallery.  Full-length 
portraits  of  Charles  V.,  with  a  dog,  and  of  Philip  11.  in 
armour  at  Madrid ;  and  a  half-length  portrait  of  the  latter 
king  in  the  Corsini  Grallery  (Rome).  Francesco  della  Royere, 
Duke  of  IJrbino,  clad  in  magnificent  armour,  and  his  wife, 
in  middle  age,  but  with  remains  of  her  early  beauty,  in  the 
Uffizi.  The  Venetian  Patrician,  Giorgio  Comaro,  at  Castle 
Howard.    The  marvellous  portrait  of  Paul  UL,  the  noblest 

♦  Morelli's  Italian  Masters,  &.,'  p.  177. 

t  It  is  thus  named  in  the  last  Catalogue  of  the  Louvre  Picture  Gallerj. 

X  The  picture  with  a  similar  title  in  the  Sciarra  Palace  (Rome)  is  by 
PcUtna  Veochio,  A  copy  of  it  by  Tenters  at  Blenheim  is  rightly  stated  U 
be  from  the  original  by  this  master. 


In  ibt  Mtiiii  Uallnr. 
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type  of  feebleness  of  body  and  strength  of  cbaracter,  of 
which  80  many  repetitions  and  copies  of  different  sizes  exist, 
in  the  Hermitage  Gallery ;  and  the  same  Pope  with  his  two 
nephews  (unfinished)  in  the  Naples  Museum.  Highest  of 
all  as  a  delineation  of  character,  which  no  historian  can 
surpass,  is  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  on  horse- 
back at  the  battie  of  Muhlberg,  in  the  Madrid  Gallery  (see 
woodcut).  This  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  picture 
existing  of  any  individual,  for  here  Titian  has  sounded  a 
greater  depth  of  individual  expression  than  any  other  of  his 
works  exhibits.  It  is  said  that  Charles  Y.  objected  to  sit  for 
his  portrait,  or  even  to  be  steadily  looked  at,  but  that  he 
made  exception  in  Titiqn^s  favour.  However  this  may  have 
been,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  here  the  impression  on  a 
great  painter's  mind  of  a  grand,  mournful,  solitary,  and 
inflexible  ruler,  satiated  with  power,  and  disappointed  with 
all  things.  The  Emperor  is  represented  in  armour,  with 
couched  lance,  on  a  black  Flanders  horse,  with  red  saddle- 
cloth, in  full  action.  The  pale,  emotionless  face,  with  its 
powerful  jaw,  is  seen  in  profile — ^the  impersonation  of  a 
spirit  of  Bigotry  and  Despotism,  of  strength  and  will, 
rather  than  that  of  a  living  man — and  doomed  to  ride  on, 
trampling  all  before  him,  till  he  reaches  that  distant 
monastery  where  he  ended  his  days.  However  injured,  this 
picture  can  never  lose  its  solemn,  weird  effect.  Almost  as 
fine  for  expression  and  delineation  of  character  is  the 
much-injured  and  repainted  picture  in  the  Munich  Gallery, 
representing  Charles  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  with  a  wan 
and  melancholy  face  and  evidently  in  ill-health.  It  was 
probably  painted  shortly  after  the  equestrian  portrait  just 
described.* 

Titian  often  painted  his  own  portrait  Three  are  known 
—one  in  the  Yienna  Picture  Gkdlery,  as  a  youth  (destroyed 
by  repaints  and  restorations) ;  a  second  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  in  middle  age ;  and  a  third  at  Madrid,  when  an 
old  man.  t 

*  The  battle  of  Mahlberg  was  foaght  is  1547.  The  picttire  in  the 
Manich  Gallery,  if  the  date  inacribed  upon  it  be  genuine,  was  painted  in 
1548,  at  Augsburg. 

f  CrowA  and  Cayalcaselle, '  life  of  Titian,'  vol.  ii.  p.  60. 
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Titian  also  appears  as  a  painter  in  fresco,  and  as  an 
imitator  of  Qxorgione  in  this  department  of  his  art,  in  the 
Scnola  del  Santo.  In  representations  of  legendary  talcs 
connected  with  St.  Anthonj,  ho  is  seen  in  throe  subjects— 
a  jealous  man  killing  his  wife,  a  little  child  miracalonsiy 
testifying  to  the  innocence  of  his  mother,  and  St.  Anthony 
restoring  a  youth's  broken  leg.*  He  also  painted  in  fresco 
a  colossal  figure  of  St.  Christopher  bearing  the  Infuit 
Christ,  with  a  yiow  of  Venice  in.  the  backgroimd,  oTor  the 
door  of  the  stairs  leading  from  the  private  apartments  of  the 
Doge  in  the  Ducal  Palace  to  the  Council  Hall,  It  is  still 
fairly  preserved,  having  been  saved  from  ^  restoration,*'  and 
is  freely  and  vigorously  ezecuted.f  The  frescoes  in  the 
Scuola  del  Carmine,  Padua,  representing  the  History  of 
the  Virgin,  attributed  to  Titian^  are  by  Dom.  Campoffnola 
and  one  Filij^  da  Verona,  who  also  took  part  with  Titian 
in  the  frescoes  of  the  '  Scuola  del  Santo.'  They  have  been 
fatally  repainted. 

In  his  treatment  of  landscape  Titian  may  be  said  to  have 
completed  the  development  of  a  school  introduced  by  Criar- 
gione,  and  subsequently  taken  up  by  the  Carrtteci  and 
Domenichino,  and  so  transmitted  to  Claude  and  PottMtn.  In 
his  landscape  backgrounds  all  the  conventionalism,  both  of 
the  early  Netherland  masters  X  ^^d  of  his  Italian  precursors, 
disappears,  and  in  every  respect  they  stand  on  a  level  with 

-  *  These  frescoes  haye  been  receoUj  repainted  and  greatly  injured  hj  a 
80-cal  led  restorer.  C-opies  hare  been  made  of  them  for  the  Amndel 
Society. 

t  There  is  a  well-known  superstition  prevalent  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  that  he  who  sees  St.  Christopher  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
will  not  die  on  that  day.  Hence  the  Saint's  image  is  so  placed  that  the 
Doge  would  behold  it  on  leaving  the  room  in  which  he  had  slept. 

X  *'  Landscape-paioting  in  Italy,  however  independent  in  its  perfection, 
appears  in  its  origin  to  have  been  indebted,  in  more  than  one  instance,  to  a 
German  influeoce.  Vnsari  distinctly  says  that  Tttian  kept  some  German 
landscape-painters  in  his  house,  and  studied  with  them  fof  soma  months. 
In  Bologna  it  is  probable  that  Denya  Calvart,  a  Flemish  artist,  first  excited 
the  emulation  of  the  Carracd,  Ihmenichino,  and  others,  who,  in  the  end, 
formed  so  distinguished  a  school  of  landscape-painters.  In  both  these 
instances  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  German  manner,  however  differently 
modified  by  the  character  of  the  schools,  is  to  Im  recognised,  especially  in 
the  ambellated  treatment  of  the  foliage." — C.  L.  E.  But  the  earlier 
Italian  painters,  such  as  Benozxo  Qozzdi,  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo^  Fmiurks 
chk)  and  especially  Lorenzo  Costa^  who  are  distinguished  for  their 
landscapes,  appear  to  have  owed  nothing  to  the  Flemings. 
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the  maturity  and  poetry  of  his  fignre  subjects.  Not  that  his 
landscapes  partake  of  the  same  calm  and  serenity.  Here  and 
there,  as  in  his '  Diana  and  ActsBon^'  in  Bridgewater  Honse,  a 
monntain  distance  is  seen,  bathed  in  all  the  tints  of  the  rain- 
bow ;  or  the  backgronnd  consists  of  rich  wood  and  homely 
hamlet  or  farmhouse,  as  in  the  exquisite '  Christ  and  the  Mag- 
dalen,' and '  Holy  Family  with  St.  Catherine,'  in  the  National 
Grallery ;  but  oftener  he  revels  in  grand  and  sterile  peaks, 
taken  from  the  Dolomite  forms  of  the  Friuli  hills,  with  a 
gloomy  stormy  sky,  and  watery  slanting  lights,  of  a  sub- 
limity of  treatment  in  which  he  stands  alone.  In  only  one 
picture  that  we  know — namely,  the  grand  upright  landscape 
in  Buckingham  Palace — ^has  he  confined  himself  to  land- 
scape alone,  independent  of  all  figures,  except  those  of  cattle. 
But  it  is  certain  that  in  several — as  for  example  the  '  Preach- 
ing of  John  the  Baptist,'  in  Devonshire  House — the  figures 
are  only  the  pretext  for  a  richly  poetical  landscape  with 
wild,  mountainous  forms. 

Titian  painted  into  extreme  old  age,  and  indeed  is  believed 
not  to  have  ceased  wielding  the  brush  till  his  death.  His 
figures  in  his  latest  works  lose  their  decision  and  correct- 
ness, but  his  lights  still  play  round  them,  and  his  colours 
do  not  fade.  There  are  beauties  still  in  his  *  Annunciation ' 
and '  Transfiguration,'  in  S.  Salvatore  at  Venice.  In  the  picture 
of  the  *  Scourging  of  Christ,*  in  the  Munich  Gallery,  painted 
when  he  was  ninety,  he  still  handles  the  brush  with  firm- 
ness and  freedom.  In  the  Allegory  in  the  Madrid  Gallery, 
representing  Philip  11.  offering  his  son  to  Victory  after  the 
battie  of  Lepanto,  painted  when  he  was  believed  to  be 
ninety-four  (from  a  sketch  by  Sanchez  Coello,  a  Spanish 
painter)^  the  fljing  figure  is  absurd,  but  the  armour  and 
purple-lake  drapery  are  still  Titianesque. 

Titian  lived  to  the  great  age  of  ninety-nine  years,  and 
died  of  the  plague  on  the  27th  August,  1576,  when  engaged 
on  his  last  work,  the  ^  Pietit,'  afterwards  finished  by  Palma 
Oiavane,  and  now  in  the  Venice  Academy.  No  painter  had 
achieved  greater  success,  and  was  more  highly  esteemed 
during  his  lifetime.  He  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with 
the  poets  and  philosophers  of  his  day,  with  Ariosto  at 
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Feirara,  with  Pietro  Aretino  at  Yenice.  Princes  and  nobles 
honoured  him  as  the  first  of  portrait-painters.  Pope  Paul  TTT 
invited  him  to  Bome.  It  was  said  that  Charles  Y.,  after 
he  first  saw  the  works  of  Titian,  refused  to  sit  to  any 
other  master.  The  Emperor  constantly  employed  him,  and 
twice  the  painter  was  obliged  to  attend  him  at  Augsburg. 
He  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Gk)lden  Spur,  and  a  Count 
of  the  Lateran  Palace,  of  the  Aulic  Council,  and  of  the  Con- 
sistory, with  the  title  of  '  Count  Palatine,'  and  his  children 
were  raised  to  the  rank  of  Nobles  of  the  Elmpire,  with  all 
the  honours  appertaining  to  families  which  could  trace  four 
generations  of  ancestors.* 

Titian's  works  may,  perhaps,  be  best  studied  in  the 
Gallery  of  Madrid,  which  contains  no  less  than  forty-two 
pictures  attributed  to  him,  extending  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  period  of  his  career. 

This  great  painter  formed  very  few  scholars,  but  had 
many  imitators.  They  endeavoured  to  adopt  his  style ;  and 
if  they  have  left  no  work  of  the  highest  rank,  they  were, 
at  least,  preserved  from  the  errors  of  mannerism  by  follow- 
ing nature  in  the  path  to  which  they  were  guided  by  him. 
Among  these  imitators  are  many  artists  of  his  own  feumily. 
By  Francesco  Vecellio,  his  brother,  there  is  a  clever  altar- 
picture  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  His  favourite  son  Orazio 
Vecellio  imitated  his  manner  with  more  or  less  success.  By 
Marco  Vecellio^  his  nephew  and  the  faithful  companion  of  his 
journeys,  there  are  some  tolerably  good  works  in  the  Ducal 
Palace,  and  in  S.  Giovanni  Elemosinario  (Yenice),  and 
to  him  has  been  attributed  the  fine  portrait  of  a  violon- 
cello player  in  the  Spada  Gallery  at  Bome.  And  lastly,  his 
cousin  Cesare  Vecellio,  a  painter  of  considerable  skill,  accom- 
panied the  master  to  Augsburg  in  1648,  and  appears  to 
have  assisted  him  in  many  of  his  works.  Pictures  by  Cesare 
in  various  collections  are  attributed  to  Ttfoan.f  Santo  Zago 
and  Girolamo  di  Tiziano,  properly  speaking  Girolamo  Dante, 
are  also  good  copyists  of  the  master. 

*  For  these  and  other  honours  and  privilegei  conferred  upon  Titian,  aee 
his  Life  by  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  vol.  i.  p.  371. 
f  See  Crowe  and  Caralcaselle,  *  Life  of  Titian,'  rol.  iL  p.  487,  etc 
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Polidaro  Lanzaniy  called  PoUdaro  Veneziano^  was  a  feeble 
imitator  of  Titian^  whose  works,  nevertheless,  frequently 
pass  under  the  great  painter's  name — as  a  Madonna  with 
Saints  and  donor  in  the  Cassel  Gfjlery.  Two  of  his  best 
are  in  the  Dresden  Oallerj — a '  Venetian  Patrician  dedicating 
his  child  to  the  Virgin,'  and  a  *  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine.' 

Andrea  Mddola,  called  lo  Schiavone  (the  Sclavonian),  from 
his  birth-place,  Sebenico  in  Dalmatia,  is  a  good  imitator  of 
CKorgione,  to  whom  his  works  are  frequently  attributed,  and 
of  Titian.  A  beautiful  'Adoration  of  the  Shepherds'  by 
him  is  in  the  Vienna  Picture  Gallery ;  an  excellent '  Madonna 
with  Angels '  (whole-length  figures)  in  the  Venice  Academy  ; 
<  the  Murder  of  Abel,'  a  piece  of  fine  foreshortening,  with 
a  beautiful  wooded  landscape,  in  the  Pitti  Palace.  Four 
landscapes  by  him  of  rich  golden  tones  are  in  Hampton 
Court  Palace;  and  a  'Dead  Christ  supported  by  Angels, 
with  Joseph  of  Arimathea '  (life-size  figures),  is  in  Stafford 
House,  London.  His  colouring  is  fine,  but  his  heads  are 
generally  unmeaning,  and  his  forms  careless  and  imdecided. 
A  '  Christ  before  Pilate,'  in  the  Naples  Grallery,  ascribed  to 
Schiavone^  is  full  of  the  defects  we  have  mentioned;  the 
head  of  Pilate  is,  howeyer,  admirable. 

Domenico  Campagnola  was  one  of  the  most  suocessfol 
imitators  of  Titian,  especially  in  his  drawings.  Many  fine 
studies  and  sketches  of  landscape  by  him  in  the  Louvre, 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  elsewhere,  are  still  attributed 
to  Titian,  and  are  not  unworthy  of  his  hand.*  He  is 
known  to  have  worked  conjointly  with  that  master  in  the 
Scuola  del  Santo  at  Padua. 

Paris  Bordone  was  bom  at  Treviso  in  1500,  and  died 
at  Venice  in  1570.  Though  Venetian  in  education,  this 
fine  painter  took  a  path  peculiar  to  himself,  and  it  is  only 
a  very  inexperienced  eye  that  can  mistake  him  for  Oiorgione 
or  Titian,  He  is  remarkable  for  a  delicate  rosy  colour  in 
his  flesh,  and  for  the  purple,  crimson,  and  shot  tints  of  his 
draperies,  which  are  usually  in  small  and  crumpled  folds. 
His  chef-d^ceuvre  in  the  Venetian  Academy — the  *  Fisherman 

*  Morelli,  'Italian  Hastars  m  Germaa  Galleries,'  pp.  196  and  232, 
note. 
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presenting  St.  Mark's  ring  to  the  Doge,'  who  sits  in  fall 
condaye,  a  large  picture,  with  nnmeroiiB  fignree  and  fine 
architecture  (see  illustration),  may  be  justly  termed  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  works  existing.*  *  The  Emperor  Augnstos 
and  the  Sibyl,'  also  in  the  Venice  Academy,  is  another 
splendid  work.  His  Holy  Families  are  not  very  frequent. 
One  of  great  charm — ^the '  Madonna  and  Child,  with  SS.  Francis 
and  Jerome,'  signed  '  Paris  Bordonus  Tarvisius ' — is  in  the 
collection  of  Prince  Giovanelli  (Venice);  another,  mach 
injured,  is  in  the  Brignole  Sala  Palace  (Grenoa) ;  and  a  third, 
finer  than  either,  in  the  Tadini  collection  at  Lovere.  He 
deals  firequently  in  mythological  or  poetic  subjects,  such 
as  Mars,  Venus,  and  Cupid,  in  the  Dona  Palace ;  Daphnis 
and  Chloe,  half-lengths,  in  the  National  (}allery,  etc. ;  and 
in  every  form  of  a  single  female  figure — Judith;  a  lady 
at  her  toilette,  etc. — in  which  a  beautiful  woman  can  be  intro- 
duced. He  is  seen  in  great  perfection  in  female  portraits,  and 
one  in  the  National  Gallery — a  lovely  woman  of  the  Brignole 
family,  aged  nineteen — ^may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  a  class  of  his 
works  found  in  most  large  galleries.  In  the  palace  formerly 
belonging  to  that  family,  and  now  public  property,  in  Grenoa, 
are  portraits  of  a  bearded  man,  in  black  dress  and  brilliant 
red  sleeves,  holding  a  letter,  his  elbow  resting  on  the  table, 
and  of  a  lady  in  gold  brocade,  with  rose-coloured  sleeves, 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a  handkerchief  and  in  her  left 
a  book,  both  very  striking  works.  Two  pictures,  each 
representing  a  beautiful  woman,  and  each  ascribed  to  Gtor- 
gione — the  one  at  Lord  Enfield's,  Wrotham,  the  other  at 
Lord  Eadnor's,  Longford  Castle — are  both  by  Fans  Bordone. 
The  ^  Centurion  begging  Christ  to  heal  his  servant ' — ^with 
life-size  figures — in  Lord  Bute's  gallery,  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  master.  He  excelled  both  in  landscape  and  archi- 
tecture, as  may  be  seen  in  a  *  Eepose  in  Egypt,'  in  Bridge- 
water  House ;  an  '  Annunciation,'  in  the  Siena  GhiUery,  and 
the  above  mentioned  picture  in  the  Venice  Academy.  Paris 
Bordone  went  to  France,  where  he  was  knighted  by  the  king. 

*  This  picture  is  the  sequel  to  St  Mark  allaying  the  storm  which  ha* 
already  been  mentioned,  p.  557,  aa  haying  been  probably  commenced  by 
OiorgioMf  and  finished  by  P.  Bordone.  The  incident  to  which  it  refers  in 
the  traditionary  history  of  Venice  is  well  icnown. 
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Francesco  de  Dominidsy  or  Caprioli,  also  a  native  of 
TrevisOy  was  the  only  known  pupil  of  Paris  Bordone^  thongh 
not  recalling  the  manner  of  his  master,  bnt  rather  that  of 
Oiorgiane,  He  is  seen  in  a  signed  portrait  of  himself, 
larger  than  life,  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Edward 
Cheney,  Esq.,*  and  in  a  picture  in  the  Giovanelli  Palace 
at  Venice. 

We  condnde  this  account  of  the  Venetian  artists  who 
flourished  toward  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  with 
Bastista  Franco,  il  Semolei^  who  studied  in  Borne,  and  is 
classed  among  the  imitators  of  Michael  Angela.  In  the  small 
number  of  his  works  existing  in  Venice,  he  appears  as  an 
eclectic  painter,  combining  the  style  then  prevailing  at 
Eome  with  that  of  Venice.  He  is  very  pleasing  in  small 
decorations  in  the  compartments  of  ceilings,  as  in  the  Scala 
d*  Oro  of  the  Palace  of  the  Doge,  and  in  a  chapel  of 
S.  Francesco  della  Vigna,  at  Venice.  In  larger  works 
(the  most  important  are  in  this  same  chapol)  he  is  more 
mannered. 

The  school  of  Venice  continued  to  flourish,  and  to  retain 
a  real  and  vital  originality,  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
any  other  school  in  Italy.  This  superiority  is  to  be  attributed 
on  the  one  hand  to  certain  favourable  external  circumstances, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  healthful  principle  of  the  school, 
viz.,  the  study  and  imitation  of  nature.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  artists  of  the  second  half  of  the  century,  whom  we 
now  proceed  to  consider,  equalled  in  their  collective  ex- 
cellence the  great  masters  of  the  first  half,  but  in  single 
instances  they  are  frequently  entitled  to  rank  beside  them. 

At  the  head  of  them  is  Jacopo  Rohttsti,  sumamed,  from  his 
father's  trade,  il  Tintoretto,  the  dyer  (b.  1518--d.  1594).  He 
was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  painters  found  in  the  history 
of  art ;  one  who  sought  rather  than  avoided  the  greatest 
difficulties,  and  who  possessed  a  true  feeling  for  animation 

*  There  are  copies  of  this  portrait  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  Manich 
Gallery,  and  in  other  collections.  Signor  Morelli  sajs  that  Caprioli  formtd 
himself  npon  the  works  both  of  Guyrgiotuf  and  Palma  Vtcchio.  '  Italian 
Masters/  etc,  p.  55.  The  'Entombment,'  in  the  Monte  di  Pieti  at 
Treriso  (see  woodcut),  which  has  been  attribnted  to  OtorgioM  and  to 
Pordenone,  may  be  by  CaprioU. 
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and  grandeur.  If  his  works  do  not  always  please^  it  must 
be  imputed  to  the  foreign  and  non-Venetian  element  which 
he  adopted,  but  never  completely  mastered,  and  to  the  times 
in  whioh  he  lived.  In  onr  next  chapter  we  shall  say  more  on 
this  head  :  here  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  Venetian  art 
had  fallen  into  the  mistaken  path  of  colossal  and  rapid 
productiveness,  and  that  Tintoretto  was  the  painter  who  paid 
the  greatest  penalty  for  this  taste.  His  off-hand  style,  as 
we  may  call  it,  is,  it  is  true,  always  full  of  grand  and 
meaning  detail.  With  a  few.  patches  of  colour  he  expresses 
sometimes  the  liveliest  forms  and  expressions ;  but  he  fsils 
in  that  artistic  arrangement  of  the  whole,  and  in  that 
nobility  of  "  motives  "  in  parts,  which  are  necessary  expo- 
nents of  a  high  idea.  His  compositions  are  not  expressed 
by  finely  studied  degrees  of  participation  in  the  principal 
action,  but  by  great  masses  of  light  and  shade.  Attitudes 
and  movement  are  taken  immediately  from  common  life,  not 
chosen  from  the  best  models.  With  Titian  the  highest  idea 
of  earthly  happiness  in  existence  is  expressed  by  beauty ; 
with  Tintoretto  in  mere  animal  strength,  sometimes  of  a  very 
rude  character.* 

The  manner  in  which  Tintoretto  formed  his  peculiar  style 
resulted  from  the  reproach  at  that  time  cast  upon  the  Vene- 
tian school.  He  was  for  a  short  time  in  the  studio  of  Titian, 
but  not  continuing  on  good  terms  with  his  master,  he  soon 
quitted  him,  in  order  to  follow  a  path  of  study  of  his  own. 
In  the  painting-room  which  he  occupied  in  his  youth  he  is 
said  to  have  inscribed,  as  a  definition  of  the  style  he  pro- 
fessed, "  The  drawing  of  Michael  Angeh,  the  colouring  of 

*  The  remarks  in  the  text  upon  Tintoretto  have  been  retained,  although 
they  do  scant  justice  to  that  great  master,  whose  works  are  now  better 
known  and  more  fullj  understood  and  appreciated  in  England,  principally 
through  the  eloquent  writings  of  Mr.  Kuskin.  It  may  be  asserted  with 
confidence  that  no  painter  has  excelled  him  in  nobility  and  grandeur  of 
conception,  and  few  in  poetio  intention.  If  in  the  execution  of  the 
gigantic  works  which  he  undertook,  he  is  at  times  hasty  and  careless,  at 
others  he  shows  himself  a  master  of  technical  execution.  In  the  painting 
of  flesh  he  is  almost  unequalled ;  and  one  of  the  most  competent  of  critics, 
the  late  Mr.  Eirkap,  himself  an  accomplished  painter,  was  wont  to  point 
to  the  '  Cupid  bom  of  Venus  and  Vulcan '  in  the  Pitti,  as  the  most 
perfect  representation  of  the  human  flesh  which  the  art  of  painting  has 
produced. 
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TiUan.*'  He  copied  the  works  of  the  latter,  and  designed 
from  casts  of  Florentine  soulptore  and  from  the  antique, 
particularly  by  lamplight,  in  order  to  exercise  himself  in  a 
more  forcible  style  of  relief.  He  also  made  models  which 
he  lighted  artificially,  or  which  he  himg  np  in  his  room, 
for  the  purpose  of  mastering  the  perspective  appearances, 
so  little  studied  by  the  Venetians.  By  these  means  he 
united  great  strength  of  shadow  with  the  Venetian  colouring, 
which  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  his  pictures,  and  is  very 
successful  when  limited  to  the  direct  imitation  of  nature. 
But  setting  aside  the  possibility  of  combining  two  such 
totally  different  excellences  as  the  colouring  of  IHtian  and 
the  drawing  of  Michael  Angelo,  it  appears  that  Tinioretto*B 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  last-named  master  only 
developed  his  tendency  to  a  naturalistic  style.  That  which 
with  Michael  Angela  was  the  symbol  of  a  higher  power  in 
Nature,  was  adopted  by  Tintoretto  in  its  literal  form.  Michael 
Angela  made  use  of  nude  figures  in  his  Last  Judgment  to 
express  his  original  and  poetic  thoughts  with  abstract  large- 
ness ;  Tintoretto  introduces  them  as  mere  idle  accompaniments 
for  the  sake  of  their  fine  muscular  drawing  or  foreshortening. 
The  works,  even  of  his  better  time,  are  generally  slight  in 
treatment ;  later  they  became  unmeaning  in  invention,  and 
coarse  and  mechanical  in  execution.  Added  to  this,  a  pre- 
mature darkening  of  the  colours,  owing  to  his  using  a 
darkly  coloured  canvas,  has  lowered  most  of  his  tones. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  Tin- 
toretto's portraits  should  belong  to  the  better  class  of  his 
works.  Here  his  conception  is  grand,  his  colour  golden,  and 
generally  combined  with  a  purer  and  more  careful  execution. 
Grand  male  portraits  by  him  are  in  the  Pitti  and  Uffizi 
galleries,  in  the  Venice  Academy,  and  at  Vienna.  Among  the 
best  examples  may  be  mentioned  that  of  a  youth  reading,  and 
of  an  aged  man  in  the  Oolonna  Palace  at  Bome ;  one  in  the 
Cassel  Grallery ;  and  a  young  man  of  the  Durazzo  family, 
in  the  Durazzo  Palace  at  Genoa.  Several  of  first  rate  quality 
are  in  English  galleries  ;  among  them  two  youthful  Dukes 
of  Ferrara,  with  a  servant  and  a  page,  ofifering  up  their 
devotions  in  a  church,  in  the  collection  at  Castle  Howard. 
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Next  to  his  portraits  in  interest  are  Ms  liistorical  pictures 
(chiefly  dating  from  his  earlier  time)  in  which  he  has  intro- 
ducod  a  rich  poetical  landscape.  A '  Sacriflce  of  Isaac,'  and  a 
'  Temptation  of  Christ,'  of  this  class,  are  at  Castle  Howard : 
a  *  Party  of  Musicians,'  in  Stafford  House  (London) ;  and 
<  Esther  before  Ahasuerus,'  at  Hampton  Court  Altogether 
the  earlier  pictures  by  Tintoretto  are  not  only  more  glowing 
in  colour,  but  of  a  finer  and  more  naiye  composition ;  for 
instance,  ^  Cupid  bom  of  Yulcan  and  Venus,'  in  the  Pitti 
Palace  ;*  the  *  Adam  and  Ere,'  and  *  Death  of  Abel,'  in  the 
Venice  Academy ;  the  beautiful  and  well-known  '  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,'  in  the  Doge's  Palace ;  and '  St.  George  destroy- 
ing the  Dragon,'  in  the  National  Gkillery.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  his  sacred  subjects — such  as  the  '  Birth  of  the 
Virgin,'  with  a  glory  of  Angels  aboTC,  in  the  sacristy  of 
S.  Zaccaria,  and  an  altar-piece  with  the  Madonna  and  Saints 
and  kneeling  Senators,  in  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  (Venice) ;  the 
St.  Helena  with  the  Cross,  three  Saints  and  two  kneeling 
donors,  in  the  Brera — one  of  his  best  works ;  a  spiritedly 
conceived  '  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,'  at  Castlo  Howard, 
and  a  fine  Entombment  of  Christ,  in  the  Bridgewater 
Gallery.  Among  his  most  celebrated  and  powerful  pic- 
tures is  the  '  Miracle  of  St.  Mark,'  who  appears  descending 
from  heaven,  to  rescue  a  tortured  slave  from  the  hands  of 
the  heathen,  in  the  Academy  at  Venice  j — ^a  work  of  skilful 
foreshortening  and  splendid  colour,  containing  some  grand 
portrait  heads  (see  illustration).  Excellent  pictures  by  him 
are  in  the  Dresden  and  Madrid  Galleries.  The  building 
belonging  to  tho  Brotherhood,  or  Scuola,  of  San  Bocco  at 
Venice,  is  a  perfect  gallery  of  Tintoretto^B  works.  It  contains 
no  less  than  fifty-seven  large  productions  by  this  astonishing 
painter,  mostly  with  figures  of  life-size.  They  have  been 
shamefully  neglected,  are  covered  with  the  dust  and  dirt  of  two 
centuries,  and  some  of  them  are  almost  falling  from  their 
frames.  Moreover,  so  little  light  penetrates  into  the  three 
halls  for  which  they  were  painted,  that  it  is  only  on  rare 

*  See  note,  page  612. 

t  A  powerful  skoich  for  this  work,  formerly  in  Mr.  Rogers'  collection, 
in  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Baroness  Bnrdett  Oootta. 
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oooaAons  that  they  can  be  properly  seen.  The  finest  of  the 
series,  and  perhaps  the  most  perfeot  work  of  the  master 
whioh  represents  the  History  of  Our  Lord,  is  the  yast 
canvas  with  the  Crucifixion,  painted  in  1565 — a  grand  and 
imposing  composition,  containing  many  varied  incidents,  and 
contrived  with  infinite  skilL  The  manner  in  which  TintoreUo 
concentrates  the  interest  of  the  scene  on  the  principal  fignre— 
that  of  Christ  on  the  Cross — is  a  striking  instance  of  his 
genius.  The  group  of  the  fainting  Virgin  and  the  three 
Maries  in  the  foreground  is  full  of  the  deepest  and  most 
natural  sentiment  Some  of  the  heads,  such  as  that  of  the 
Boman  Centurion  to  the  right  of  the  spectator — no  doubt 
portraits — are  truly  noble.  Although  time  and  neglect  have 
dimmed  the  original  brilliancy  of  tiie  colour,  it  is  still  rich 
and  harmonious  when  seen  with  a  good  light.  The  Saviour 
'  clad  in  white,  standing  before  Pilate,  is  a  solemn,  impres- 
sive and  original  treatment  of  the  subject,  as  is  Christ  with 
the  two  thieves  on  the  road  to  Calvary.*  In  the  Library 
of  the  Royal  Palace  at  Venice,  are  two  remarkable  pictures 
by  the  master  representing  miracles  of  St.  Mark — one,  the 
removal  of  his  bones  from  Alexandria  during  a  storm,  which 
leaves  the  relics  imtouched  though  raging  aroimd  them ;  the 
other,  the  rescue  of  a  young  man  from  shipwreck  by  the 
Sainf  s  agency. 

The  Palace  of  the  Doge  possesses  a  large  number  of 
his  works,  among  them  his  well-known  '  Paradise,'  eighty- 
four  feet  long  and  thirty-four  feet  high — ^the  largest  picture 
in  existence,  and,  like  almost  all  TirUoretto*B  works,  painted 
in  oiLf  It  is  in  the  Hall  of  the  Grand  Council,  and 
contains  an  innumerable  crowd  of  human  figures;  each 
group  apparently  alike  distant  from  the  eye,  and  therefore 
alike  indistinct.  Many  of  the  figures,  however,  display  much 


*  Photognpbi  from  oopies  of  the  last  two  inbjectf  hare  been  published 
by  the  Arundel  Sodetj. 

t  Bofchini  (*  Ricche  Minere,  etc.,'  ed.  1674)  mentions  some  frescoes  by 
XiUoretto  of  considerable  extent  in  the  Campo  de'  Gesniti ;  others  at  the 
Serviti ;  others  on  a  house  in  the  Sestiere  del  Castello,  all  of  which  have 
disappeared.  Some  eiuting  in  the  last  century  on  the  exterior  of  the 
Palazzo  Gussoni  are  engraved  by  Zanetti.  (<  Varie  Pitture  in  fresco,  etc' 
Ven.  17C0.) 
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skill ;  those  of  Christ  and  the  Yirgin  are  fine  and  dignified. 
The  same  composition  on  a  small  scale  by  the  master,  and 
believed  to  be  a  study  for  the  great  picture,  is  in  tiie 
Lonyre,  and  a  second  bought  by  VeUuquez  at  Venice  for 
Philip  rV.  daring  his  second  jonmey  to  Italy  (1648-51) 
is  in  the  Madrid  Gallery.  Four  mythological  pictures, 
among  them  the  '  Bacchus  and  Ariadne '  already  mentioned, 
are  in  the  chamber  of  the  Anti-coUegio  in  the  Ducal 
Palace.  The  'Marriage  at  Cana,'  in  the  Sacristy  of  the 
Salute  (Venice),  is  a  work  of  magnificent  effect,  in  which 
the  master  has  introduced  many  graceful  female  figures,  and 
some  grand  male  heads.  It  is  one  of  the  few  pictures 
which  he  signed.  Tintoretto's  portrait  by  his  own  hand  is 
in  the  Louvre. 

In  the  vast  works  which  he  undertook  and  executed 
Tintoretto  must  have  received  considerable  assistance ;  no  one 
man  could  have  produced  so  much  alone.  But  of  those  who 
aided  him  little  or  nothing  is  known.  Among  his  scholari 
and  imitators,  his  sons  Domenico  and  Marco  Tintoretto* 
and  Jctcoh  Bottenhammer,  a  German,  may  be  honourably 
mentioned.  Another,  Antonio  Viuilacchiy  called  AUente, 
judging  from  his  name,  of  Greek  origin,  transplanted  the 
style  of  the  master  to  Perugia,  where  he  executed  ten 
large  wall-pictures  for  the  church  of  S.  Pietro. 

Domenico  Theotocopuh^  called  II  Oreco^  from  the  country 
of  his  birth,  also  studied  in  the  school  of  Tintorettc,  to 
whom  pictures  by  him  are  not  unfrequently  attributed — as 
a  fine  portrait  of  a  man  in  armour  in  tiie  Madrid  GkJleiy 
(No.  421).  He  was  an  original  and  eccentric  painter,  though 
showing  himself,  at  his  best,  an  artist  of  considerable 
powers.  He  is  generally  to  be  recognised  by  his  ashy-grey 
colouring,  and  by  bad  and  extravagant  drawing,  which  render 
his  works  very  unattractive.  They  are  principally  to  be 
foimd  in  Spain,  where  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
His  best  is  one  representing  the  burial  of  the  Count 
of  Orgaz,  in  the  church  of  S.  Tom^  at  Toledo.    There  is 

*  By  his  will  he  directed  Domenico  to  complete  the  picturvt  left 
uufinished  at  his  death,  and  exhorts  Marco  to  coutinne  in  so  noble  and 
virtuoas  a  professioQ,  He  had  a}sQ  a  daughter  named  Marietta,  who  was 
a  painter. 
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a  St.  Jerome,  or  a  Cardinal,  by  him  in  the  National 
Gallery.* 

Pooh  Caliariy  or  (hgliari,  known  as  Paul  Veronese^ 
was  bom  at  Verona  in  1628,  and  died  in  Venice  in  1588. 
He  is  said  to  have  derived  instruction  from  his  father, 
Gahriele  Cagliariy  a  sculptor,  as  well  as  from  his  uncle 
Antonio  Badile,  already  noticed,!  but  no  doubt  studied, 
and  was  influenced  by,  the  works  of  OiovamU  (JarottOy 
Domenico  Brwcuorct^  and  other  distinguished  painters  who 
then  flourished  in  Verona.  He  found  no  fayour  at  first 
in  his  native  city,  where  he  painted  in  the  church  of 
S.  Fermo;  he  therefore  proceeded  to  Mantua,  whence  he 
passed  in  1555  to  Venice. 

He  did  not  equal  TiUan  in  the  perfection  of  his  flesh 
tones,  but  by  splendour  of  colour,  assisted  by  rich 
draperies  and  other  materials,  by  a  very  clear  and  trans- 
parent treatment  of  the  shadows,  by  comprehensive  keeping 
and  harmony,  P€u>lo  infused  a  magic  into  his  pictures,  by 
which  he  surpasses  almost  every  other  master  of  the  Venetian 
school,  but  showing  to  the  last  in  his  pictures  his  early 
Veronese  training.  Never  was  the  pomp  of  colour  so  exalted 
as  in  his  works,  which  may  be  likened  to  concerts  of  en- 
chanting music.  This,  his  peculiar  quality,  is  most  grandly 
developed  in  scenes  of  wordly  splendour.  He  loved  to 
paint  festive  subjects  for  the  refectories  of  rich  convents, 
suggested  of  course  from  particular  passages  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  treated  with  the  greatest  latitude,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  costume,  which  is  always  that  of  the 
artist's  time.  In  these  and  similar  examples  we  have  the 
most  gorgeous  display  of  grand  architecture,  of  splendid 
gold  and  silver  vases  and  utensils,  and  the  most  brilliant 
costumes;  above  all,  he  presents  us  with  a  powerful  and 
noble  race  of  human  beings,  elate  with  the  consciousness 
of  existence,  and  in  full  enjoyment  of  all  that  renders  earth 
attractive.    That  which  distinguishes  Paul  Veronese  from 

*  The  Spaniards  claim  Titian  for  the  instructor  of  II  Greco  (see  Cata- 
logue of  the  Museum  of  the  Prado  by  Don  Pedro  de  Madrazo,  1872,  p. 
117),  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  mADoer  to  recall  that  master. 

t  See  p.  273. 
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TintoretlOy  and  which,  in  his  later  period,  afler  the  death  of 
Titian  and  Michael  Angeloy  earned  for  him  the  rank  of  the 
first  living  master,  although  Vasari  writes  somewhat  dis- 
paragingly of  him,*  was  the  vitality  and  poetic  feeling  which, 
as  far  as  it  was  possihle,  he  infused  into  a  deolimng  period 
of  art  At  the  same  time  he  adopted  in  many  respects  the 
naturalistio  tendencies  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  so 
that  his  compositions  may  he  occasionally  said  to  ran  wild-f 
The  heauty  of  his  figures  is  more  addressed  to  the  senses 
than  to  the  soul,  though  even  the  most  superficial  of  his 
innumerable  works  have  a  feeling  for  grace  and  a  plenitude 
of  life  which  at  that  time  had  entirely  departed  from  the 
other  schools.  In  his  later  works,  however,  his  colouring  is 
sallow  and  negative,  and  rendered  even  inharmonious  by  the 
introduction  of  a  fiery  red. 

Little  is  known  of  Faul  Veronese'a  life  except  that  he 
once  journeyed  to  Borne  in  the  suite  of  the  Yenetian  Am- 
bassador, Grimani.  Otherwise  Venice  seems  to  have  been 
his  principal  residence,  where  he  produced  those  numerous 
grand  dramatic  compositions  which  give  an  air  of  Italian 
splendour  to  every  gallery  they  adorn.  Titian  is  said  to 
have  done  justice  to  the  powers  of  this  great  painter,  and 
to  have  recommended  him  to  assist  in  the  renewal  of  the 
decorations  of  the  Great  Council  Hall  in  the  Ducal  Palace, 
all  of  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  fire  often  alluded 
to  in  1579.  Here  he  so  distinguished  himself  that  the 
Senate  rewarded  him  with  a  gold  chain. 

His  next  great  work  was  on  the  ceiling  of  the  sacristy  of 
S.  Sebastiano,  which  led  to  a  commission  from  the  monks  to 
undertake  the  decorations  of  the  entire  church,  within  the 
walls  of  which  he  ultimately  found  sepulture.  No  juster 
idea  of  the  power  and  versatility  of  the  master's  hand  can  be 
gathered  than  in  the  numerous  works  that  adorn  the  walls 

*  Vasarl  only  nys  of  Him  '<  Oggi  Urora  in  Yenezia,  ed  e  tenato  bnon 
maestro."    Sansoni's  *  Vasari/  vol.  v.,  p.  290. 

f  He  was  accustomed  to  introdnce  snch  irreverent  details,  aa  dwarft, 
Swiss  Guards,  and  dogs,  monkeys  and  other  animals  into  his  scripture 
subjects,  and  for  so  doing  was  summoned  before  the  Inquisition  and  severely 
reprimanded.  For  the  amusing  details  of  his  examination,  see  Triarte,  *  la 
vie  d*un  Patrician  d«  Venise  an  16*  si^le/ 
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and  altars  of  this  clmrch ;  we  can  only  mention  the  three 
large  pietnres,  illustrating  the  History  of  St.  Sebastian,  exe- 
cuted between  1 560  and  65.  The  finest  of  these,  representing 
the  Saint  going  to  martyrdom,  belongs  to  the  latter  year. 
The  scene  is  laid  npon  a  flight  of  steps  before  a  bnilding. 
St.  Sebastian,  a  fine,  powerful  figure,  is  hastening  down 
them,  while  at  the  same  time  he  turns  to  his  fellow-sufferers 
Marcus  and  Marcellinus,  who  follow  him  bound,  and  points 
towards  heaven  with  an  inspired  look.  One  of  them  is 
gazing  on  him  with  the  profoundest  futh,  the  other  is 
looking  round  at  his  sorrowing  mother,  who  seeks  to  turn 
him  from  his  purpose  with  her  entreaties  and  reproaches. 
On  the  right  a  grey-headed  father  is  ascending  the  steps,  led 
by  youths ;  women  and  children  also  endeavour  to  intercept 
the  martyrs,  who  continue  the  path  that  leads  to  death  with 
the  noblest  tranquillity.  Numerous  figures  are  seen  on 
balustrades  and  roofs,  clinging  to  pillars,  and  crowded 
on  the  stairs,  looking  on  in  the  greatest  excitement.  This 
picture  displays  a  beauty  of  composition,  a  richness,  without 
a  redundance,  of  subject,  and  a  power  of  expression  and 
colour  which  in  some  respects  entitles  it  to  be  considered 
the  noblest  of  Paid  Veronese's  works  (see  illustration). 
The  two  other  pictures  represent  St.  Sebastian  pierced  witii 
arrows,  and  stretched  upon  the  rack.  The  first  is  of  the 
finest  invention  and  execution.  The  saint,  bound  to  a 
column,  is  looking  longingly  towards  heaven,  where  the 
Madonna  appears  accompanied  by  angels ;  next  the  saint  are 
two  splendid  female  figures,  also  praying  to  the  heavenly 
vision ;  farther  below  are  three  kneeling  saints  who  regard 
the  martyr  with  looks  of  astonishment.  In  the  last  picture 
it  was  not  possible  for  the  painter  to  idealize  the  horror 
of  the  scene,  so  that,  in  spite  of  its  masterly  conception, 
it  does  not  stand  comparison  with  the  other  two.  The  large 
shutters  of  the  organ,  painted  about  1560,  contain,  on  the 
outer  side,  a  beautiful  representation  of  the  Temple ;  on 
the  inner  side  the  miracle  of  the  pool  of  Bethesda — the 
last  again  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  the  master's  pro- 
ductions. The  lame  and  sick,  seated  along  an  arcade,  are 
oonnected  with  the  utmost  skill  in  one  group.    An  old  mou 
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npon  crutches  is  pointing  with  eager  gesinres  to  Christ, 
who  has  just  healed  a  cripple  by  the  power  of  his  word ; 
behind,  the  Apostles  are  helping  others  of  the  healed  oat 
of  the  water.  Among  the  ceiling  pictures  of  this  church 
the  crowning  of  Esther  by  Ahasnems  is  the  best.  Un- 
happily these  splendid  works  have  suffered  irretrierably  by 
restorations. 

Paul  Veronese  is  also  seen  in  nnmerons  works  of  yarions 
periods,  and  of  the  finest  quality,  in  the  Venice  Academy. 
Further,  in  Venice,  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  della  Vigna 
contains  a  choice  specimen  in  an  altar-piece  of  the  '  Madonna 
and  Child  with  Saints,'  which  is  also  interesting  as  being 
of  that  latest  style  of  arrangement  subsequently  adopted  in 
the  Netherlandish  school;  and  the  'Marriage  of  St. Catherine,' 
in  the  church  dedicated  to  that  Saint,  is  one  of  his  most  en- 
chanting works.  In  his  native  Verona,  in  the  church  of  8. 
Giorgio  Maggiore,  there  is  a  Martyrdom  of  that  Saint  by 
him,  a  fine  composition,  but  of  unequal  execution,  the  lower 
part  being  inferior  to  the  upper.  In  the  refectory  of  the 
suppressed  Convent  of  Monte  Berico,  near  Vicenza,  is  still 
preserved  his  great  picture  of  the  '  Supper  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,'  which,  although  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Austrians 
in  the  war  of  1848,  and  subsequently  pieced  together,  still 
retains  much  of  its  original  grandeur.  The  Brera  is  rich 
in  his  works.  Among  them  may  be  specially  mentioned 
three  male  Saints  and  a  Priest,  who  is  reading  from  a 
church  volume,  supported  by  a  graceful  boy  by  way  of 
lectern — a  picture  of  peculiar  splendour  and  originality. 
The  Turin  GkJlery  also  possesses  some  of  his  masterpieces. 
Nor  is  he  less  folly  and  worthily  represented  in  galleries 
to  the  North  of  the  Alps — ^in  Vienna,  in  Munich,  and  espe- 
cially in  Dresden.  In  the  Louvre  are  a  number  of  his  works 
— ^both  large  and  small — among  them  the  ^  Marriage  at  Cana,' 
one  of  his  largest  productions,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
further,  and  the  '  Pilgrims  at  Emmaus,'  one  of  his  most 
interesting.  In  the  latter  the  painter  has  introduced  a 
family,  supposed  to  be  his  own,  with  an  exquisite  group  of 
two  girls  in  the  centre  caressing  a  large  dog.  The  Hennit- 
age  at  St.  Petersburg  also  contains  several  of  his  works, 
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induding  a  chef-d^oeum'e — the  'Entombment';  and  the  Madrid 
Gallery  Ib  rich  in  them.  Lastly,  the  National  Gallery 
boasts  his  grandest  and  most  intact  work — the  '  Family  of 
Darius  before  Alexander ' — originally  painted  for  the  Pisani 
fjamily  and  preserved  in  one  of  their  Palaces  at  Venice  nntQ 
purchased  in  1857  by  the  British  Goyemment.  This  picture 
is  in  itself  a  school  of  art,  where  eyery  quality  of  the 
master  is  seen  in  perfection — ^his  stately  male  figures,  his 
beautaful  women,  his  noble  dog,  and  eyen  his  fayourite 
monkey,  his  splendid  architecture,  gem-like  colour,  tones 
of  gold  and  silver,  sparkling  and  crisp  touch,  maryollous 
fiEtcility  of  hand  and  umiyalled  power  of  composition. 

As  an  example  of  Foul  Veronese's  poetical  treatment  of 
classical  subjects,  the  ^Bape  of  Europa,'  with  a  beautiful 
landscape,  in  the  Doge's  Palace,  may  be  particularly 
mentioned.  It  is  a  delightful  and  justly  admired  composi- 
tion ;  but  unfortunately,  like  all  the  other  pictures  in  that 
magnificent  building,  it  has  passed  through  the  hands  of 
more  than  one  "  restorer,"  and  the  original  splendour  and 
harmony  of  its  colour  have  been  dimmed. 

Paul  Veronese's  great  reputation  rests,  however,  princi- 
pally on  his  generally  colossal  representations  of  festive 
meetings.*  The  most  celebrated  of  these  pictures  is  the 
'Marriage  at  Oana,'  in  the  Louvre,  and  formerly  in  the 
refectory  of  the  Convent  of  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore  at  Venice 
— ^thirty  feet  wide  by  twenty  feet  high.  The  scene  is  a 
brilliant  atrium,  surrounded  by  majestic  pillars,  llie  tables 
at  which  the  guests  are  seated  form  three  sides  of  a  paral- 
lelograoL  The  guests  are  supposed  to  be  almost  entirely 
contemporary  portraits,  so  that  the  figures  of  Christ  and 
the  Virgin,  of  themselves  sufficiently  insignificant,  entirely 
sink  in  comparison.  Servants  with  splendid  vases  are  seen 
in  the  foreground,  with  people  looking  on  from  raised  balus- 
trades, and  from  the  loggie  and  roofs  of  distant  houses. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  is  a  group  of  musicians,  in  the 
centre  in  front,  round  a  table ;  also  portraits — Paul  Veronese 

*  Such  pictnTM  the  Last  Supper,  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  the  Pilgrims 
at  Emmaiia,  etc-^ae  already  stated,  uaaally  oooupted  the  upper  end  of  the 
refectory  iu  Gonrents. 
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hiwiHelf  is  playing  the  TiolonoellOy  TiniareUo  a  aiimlar 
instnunent,  the  grey-haired  ZVttan,  in  a  red  damask  lobe, 
the  oontra-baas.  Another  somewhat  smaller  representation 
of  the  same  sabjeot,  foil  of  new  and  spirited  **  motives,"  is  in 
the  Brera  at  Milan ;  a  third  in  the  Dresden  Grallery.  Com- 
parable in  size  and  richness,  bnt  not  in  excellence,  with 
the  picture  in  the  LouTre,  we  may  mention  the '  Feast  of 
the  Levite/  in  the  Academy  at  Yenice  (formerly  in  the  refec- 
tory of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo).  This  is  also  a  gigantic  oom- 
position.  An  airy  arcade,  throngh  which  buildings  are  seen, 
divides  the  whole  into  three  gronps.  The  chief  incident  is 
also  made  subordinate  here,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  have 
a  nnmber  of  the  most  charming  episodes :  the  halberdiers 
hastily  swallowing  down  their  portion  of  the  feast  npon  the 
stairs ;  the  majordomo  speaking  with  a  Moorish  servant;  a 
dog  watching  a  cat,  etc.*  *  Christ  at  the  table  of  Simon  the 
Publican,'  with  the  Magdalen  washing  His  feet — another 
scarcely  less  gigantic  picture,  in  the  Louvre — ^is  much 
simpler  in  arrangement  than  other  works  of  tiiis  order,  and 
is  distinguished  by  fine  heads,  and  especially  by  a  very 
noble  Christ.  Another  representation  of  this  subject  is  in 
the  Brera,  at  Milan;  a  third,  in  the  Marcello-Durazs) 
Palace,at  (Jenoa.  He  often  painted  the*  Supper  at  Emmaus.' 
There  is  an  example  in  the  Iiouvre  and  another  in  the 
Dresden  Grallery.  After  the  master's  death  his  heirs 
finished  several  festive  pictures  of  this  kind  from  his  designs, 
though  of  course  they  are  deficient  in  that  fulness  of  life 
which  forms  the  pervading  character  of  his  original  works. 
A  somewhat  empty '  Pharisee's  Feast '  of  this  kind  is  in  the 
Yenice  Academy. 

Paul  Veronese  was  an  excellent  painter  in  fresco,  showing 
complete  mastery  over  the  technical  process,  and  infamug 
into  his  works  in  that  material  the  exquisite  grace  and 
poetical  fancy  that  distinguish  his  best  pictures  in  oiL 
Some   of  his  most  beautiful  wall-paintings,  in  which  he 

%  This  U  the  picture  (see  note,  p.  618)  whioh  expoeed  Foul  Vsroneae 
to  the  ceiiBan  of  the  Inquidtion ;  the  Inqnisiton  being  eepecully  icandal- 
ised  at  the  introdaotion  of  Bwiu  Guards,  who  were  presumed  to  be 
Protestonts,  and  at  a  Disciple  picking  his  teeth  with  a  fork. 
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represented  allegorical  and  mjthological  subjects,  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  Villa  Maser,  an  ancient  residence  of  the 
patrician  family  of  Barbaro  not  far  from  Treviso.  Among 
them  are  single  figures  so  grandly  conceived  as  not  to  be 
unworthy  of  Micluiel  Angela.  He  also  painted  house-fronts 
in  Venice,  but  no  traces  of  them  now  remain.*  He  has  left  but 
few  portraits,  but  they  are  of  great  merit.  One  picture 
containing  half-lengths  of  Alessandro  Alberti  and  his  son, 
is  in  the  Palazzo  Torrigiani  at  Florence,  with  the  painter's 
signature  and  the  date  of  1557.  It  is  a  fine  work,  and 
curious  in  the  history  of  the  master  as  not  showing  strong 
signs  of  his  manner.  A  splendid  full-length  of  a  warrior 
in  rich  armour,  painted  in  1556,  is  in  the  picture  gallery 
at  Verona.  Another  of  a  man  in  green,  is  in  the  Colonna 
PiQace,  at  Rome. 

With  the  exception  of  a  picture  in  the  Vienna  Gallery, 
and  one  in  the  church  of  S.  Sebastiano  at  Venice,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  mention  a  simple  Madonna  and  Child  by 
Paul  Veronese.  He  seemed  to  need  a  larger  field  than  such 
a  form  of  art  afforded.  Among  his  small  pictures  the 
*  Family  of  Cain,'  in  the  Madrid  Ghdlery,  may  be  noticed. 
The  wife  of  Cain,  with  her  child,  looking  up  appealingly 
to  her  husband,  is  exquisitely  beautiful  in  sentiment,  the 
colouring  more  like  that  of  Titian,  to  whom  the  picture 
was  long  ascribed. 

His  scholars  and  the  imitators  of  his  manner  are  yery 
inferior  to  him.  Among  them  are  his  brother  Benedetto 
Cagliarij  and  his  sons  Carletto  and  Oabride.  The  works  of 
Carletto  frequently  pass  under  the  name  of  his  father — as 
the  small  but  striking  picture  of  the  '  Finding  of  Moses/ 
in  the  Madrid  Gkillery.  Other  imitators  were  his  nephew 
BenfaitOy  called  dal  FrisOy  his  relative  Maffeo  Verona,  and 
€^n  Batt%8ta  Zelotti,  the  last  a  painter  of  higher  merit,  by 
whom  there  is  a  ^  Presentation  in  the  Temple,'  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  and  who  was  largely  employed  in  decorating  the 
exterior  of  palaces  at  Venice.  Some  of  his  best  decorative 
works  are  in  the  Villa  £mo  at  Fansolo  near  Castelfranco. 

*  For  such  as  remained  in  the  last  century,  see  Zanetti's  'Varic 
pittnre,'  etc 
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While  the  application  of  the  Yenetian 
imitation  of  Nature — had  given  so  peculiar  a  diieciiQn  to 
Paul  Ver<me8e*B  style,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  some 
painters  would  seek  to  render  Nature,  even  in  her  oom- 
monest  aspects,  and  that  genre,  as  it  is  called,  would  also  be 
oultiTated.  This  accordingly  took  place  in  the  school  founded 
by  Francesco  da  Ponte,  commonly  known  as  Bauamo^  who 
had  probably  learnt  his  art  in  Yicenza  from  Bariolommeo 
Montagna,  but  had  settled  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Bassano,  where  his  fiunily  resided  and  produced  seyexal 
painters  who  are  known  as  the  Baesani.  Their  works  may 
bo  best  studied  in  the  local  Museum  of  their  natiye  place, 
which  possesses  a  picture  by  Fra^nceeco  dated  1509,  with  a  fine 
landscape.  But  the  most  important  master  of  the  school  was 
his  son  and  pupil  Jacopo  da  Pante  (b.  1510-d.  1592).  He 
studied  the  works  of  Bonifazio  and  Titian  in  Venice,  and  at 
first  practised  in  the  manner  of  these  masters.  He  afterwards 
rotumed  to  Bassano,  the  enyirons  of  which  appear  to  have 
first  suggested  his  particular  style  of  composition.  He 
selected  those  subjects  in  which  he  could  most  extensively 
introduce  landscape,  with  the  people  and  accessories  of  the 
lower  classes  of  life.  These  he  connected  with  events 
either  from  sacred  history  or  mythology,  sometimes  treated 
with  sufficient  dignity,  of  which  the  '  Good  Samaritan,'  in 
the  National  Oallery,  is  an  example.  At  other  times  he 
represented  simple  scenes  of  country  life— cattle,  markets, 
etc. — ^without  any  particular  reference  to  history.  Or  he 
would  even  omit  figures  altogether,  and  merely  introduce 
buildings,  with  animals,  instruments  of  agriculture,  kitchen 
utensils,  and  still  life.  The  works  of  Jacopo  da  Ponte  have 
often  a  solemnity  of  low  tones  in  landscape  and  sky  which 
are  very  attractive.  His  conception  of  landscape  stands  in  a 
position  both  interesting  and  characteristic  toward  that  of 
his  Venetian  predecessors.  Giovanni  Bellini  places  his  figures 
in  the  crystal  air  of  an  Italian  morning ;  TiHan  and  Tintoretto 
give  us  daylight,  mighty  while  subdued;  but  Basecmo 
throws  a  lucid  grey  over  his  landscape,  and  carries  the  eye 
to  the  solemn  twilight  spread  along  the  distant  horison. 
This  peculiarity  of  feature  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
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position  of  the  town  of  BassanOy  wluch  is  wrapped  in  an 
early  twilight  by  the  high  moimtaing  above  it  on  the  west. 
The  mannfactuie  of  copper  Tessels  at  Bassano,  which  are 
placed  oat  in  the  principal  street,  also  gives  a  cine  to  the 
freqnent  introduction  of  these  ntensils  in  his  pictures,  where 
the  brilliancy  of  their  metallic  sparkle  is  especially  valuable. 
They  serve  also  to  assist  in  hiding  the  feet  of  his  fignres, 
for  which  featnre  Jaco^  BasBo/no  and  his  school  seem  to 
have  had  no  aptitude. 

The  play  of  light  is  one  of  the  attractions  in  the  art  of 
this  master ;  his  colours  are  also  gem-like,  especially  his 
greens,  where  he  exhibits  a  brilliancy  peculiar  to  himself. 
Occasionally  also  he  is  seen  in  silvery  tones  of  great 
charm.  His  lights  are  boldly  impinged  on  the  objects, 
and  are  seldom  introduced  except  on  prominent  parts  of 
figures,  on  the  shoulders,  knees,  elbows,  &c.  In  accordance 
>vith  this  treatment,  his  handling  is  spirited  and  peculiar, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Menibrandt ;  and  what,  on  dose 
inspection,  appears  confosed,  forms  at  a  distance  the  very 
strength  and  magic  of  his  colouring. 

In  his  native  town  are  two  of  his  finest  works — '  St.  Martin 
dividing  his  Cloak  with  the  Beggar,'  and  the  ^  Baptism  of 
St.  Lucilla ' ;  the  first  in  the  Municipal  Gallery,  the  last  in 
the  church  of  S.  Valentino— a  noble  work,  which  gives  a 
very  high  idea  of  the  power  of  the  master.  A '  Bepose  in 
Eg3rpt '  is  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan.  But  his 
more  customary  subjects  are  those  which  permit  of  various 
animals,  implements,  and  other  objects  of  still  life ;  such  as 
the  Nativity,  Christ  driving  the  Money-changers  from  the 
Temple,  the  Four .  Seasons,  <&c.  Favourite  figures  are  often 
repeated,  his  heads  are  taken  from  a  few  ever-recurring 
models,  and  one  of  his  daughters  is  at  one  time  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  at  another  a  Magdalen,  or  a  peasant  girl  with 
poultry. 

That,  with  such  fine  qualities  of  art  and  feeling  for 
Nature,  Jacopo  Btuaano  should  excel  in  portraits  is  not  sur- 
prising, and  fine  s}>ecimens  exist  in  most  Italian  gallerien. 

Jacopo  had  four  sons,  all  painters,  of  whom  Francesco  and 
Leandro  were  the  most  remarkable.    One  of  Francesco's  best 
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works  is  among  the  oeiling  paintings  of  the  Doge's  palace 
at  Venice  in  the  Sala  dello  Scmtinio,  representing  the  taking 
of  Padua  by  night.  An  '  Ascension/  over  the  high  altar,  in 
S.  Lnigi  de'  Francesi  at  Borne,  is  also  not  without  merit 
In  Venice  there  is  a  good  picture  by  Leandro^  representrng 
the  Trinity,  in  the  church  of  SS.  GioTanni  e  Paolo,  and  one  in 
the  Academy,  remarkable  for  its  richness  and  brilliancy  of 
colour — a '  Baising  of  Lazarus/  in  which  the  figures,  though 
somewhat  mechanically  airanged,  are  upon  the  whole  finely 
painted,  and  full  of  expression.  It  is  true  the  astonishment 
of  the  bystanders  is  directed  more  to  Lazarus  than  to  Christ 
— a  remark  which  we  are  tho  more  tempted  to  make  because 
it  applies  to  many  pictures  of  this  later  Venetian  school. 
The  painters  belonging  to  it,  in  their  great  manual  skill, 
and  in  their  reliance  on  a  close  imitation  of  Nature, 
gradually  omitted  to  give  due  prominence  to  those  higher 
allusions  which  belong  to  subjects  of  this  class. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 


OORBEOaiO  AND  HIS  BCHOLABS. 


Antonio  Allegbi,*  sumamed  Correggio,  from  his  birth-place 
near  Modena,  was  bom  in  1494,  and  died  in  1534.  He  may 
have  learnt  the  rudiments  of  his  art  from  his  uncle  Lorenzo 
Allegrif  and  from  Antonio  Bartoletii ;  but  his  true  master 
was  Francesco  BiancM,  the  Frarre  (or  Ferrarese).  This 
painter,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  scholar  of  Cosimo  Tura, 
who,  leaying  Ferrara,  his  native  city,  opened  a  studio  at 

*  See  Giu8.  Rattl,  *  Notisie  storiche  stnoere  intomo  la  vita  ed  opera  di 
Antonio  Allegri  da  Correggio :'  Finale,  1781.  Pnngileoni,  'Memorie  istoriche 
di  Ant.  Allegri,  detto  il  Correggio :'  Parma,  1817.  Oatlines  in  Landon,  'Yies 
et  (Enyres/  etc. ;  Corr^ge.  See  also  the  German  translation  of  Vasari's 
*  Liyes,'  Tol.  iii.  [>art  ii.  p.  60.  Corrwgio's  porerty  had  no  foundation  in 
fact,  and  tho  well-known  anecdote  of  his  death,  on'which  OehlenschlSger** 
play  was  based,  is  a  fuble.  Vasari  is,  howerer,  probably  correct  in  say  tag 
that  Correggio  was  never  in  Rome. 
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Modena.  It  is  oonjectnred  that  the  yomig  Oorreggioy  haying 
served  out  his  apprenticeship  to  Bianchiy  was  sent,  when 
abont  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  the  joint  atelier  of  Costa  and 
Francia  at  Bologna  to  complete  his  studies.  His  earliest 
pictures — ^probably  painted  before  he  was  twenty — show  the 
influence  of  both  these  painters,  and  establish  his  connection 
with  the  Ferrarese  school  and  its  branch  at  Bologna,  and 
indirectly  with  Bwphael^  who  derived  his  first  manner  partly 
from  the  same  source.  Signer  Morelli,  whose  yiews  as  to  the 
early  education  of  Correggio  we  have  adopted,  mentions  fiye 
works  by  the  master  of  this  period,  all  showing  his  rela- 
tion to  this  school,*  viz.,  a  small  picture  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Catherine,  Anne,  Francis  and 
Dominick,  formerly  in  the  Costabili  Collection  at  Ferrara,  and 
now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Gustavo  Frizzoni  at  Milan, 
which  recalls  Lorenzo  Costa  in  the  modeling  of  the  hands, 
and  Mazzolino  in  the  colouring ;  a  Madonna  and  Child  with 
Angels,  in  the  Uffizi  (No.  1002),  at  one  time  ascribed  in 
the  catalogue  to  the  Ferrarese  school,  and  now  to  Titian  ; 
a  work  of  exquisite  beauty  in  colour  and  sentiment  (see 
illustration)  :  "a  Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints,  much 
painted  over,  in  the  public  gallery  at  Pavia,  and  there 
attributed  to  FraTida ;  a  small  Madonna  and  Child  in  the 
Municipal  Museum  at  Milan — the  colour  rich  and  glowing, 
the  exaggerated  forehead  of  the  child  characteristic  of 
Correggio;  and,  lastly,  an  altar-piece  belonging  to  Lord 
Ashburton,  originally  in  the  church  of  Correggio,  and 
known  as  the  '  Pala '  of  St.  Martha  and  the  four  Saints — a 
work  of  the  finest  expression  and  deepest  colouring,  with  the 
characteristics  of  both  Costa  and  Francia.  It  is  possible  that 
a  little  picture  of  a  Holy  Family  at  Hampton  Court  of  much 
charm  may  belong  to  the  same  period  of  the  artist* s  career. 
Signer  Morelli  further  suggests  that  before  settling  at 
Parma,  Correggio  must  have  been  '^  artistically  in  communica- 
tion "  with  Dosso  Dossi  and  QarofoHo^  and  points  in  support 
of  this  view  to  the  well-known  early  picture  by  the  master 
— ^the  *  Flight  into  Egypt' — ^in  the  Tribune  of  the  TTffizi,  in 

^  ( Italian  Mattten  in  Qerman  Galleries,'  p.  122,  &c 
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wliicli  lie  nses  a  straw-oolotir,  peculiar  to  those  two  painteiB.* 
Moreover,  Doaao  is  said  to  have  painted  his  portrait 

Haying  established  himself  at  Parma,  Correggio  became 
the  head  of  a  school,  and  formed  that  manner  by  which  he 
is  generally  known,  and  which  is  called  after  his  name. 
He  is  distingnished  by  a  subjective  mode  of  conception,  of 
that  kind  which  may  perhaps  be  best  defined  by  the  word 
sensibility,  though  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  false  sen- 
sibility, or  rather  the  affectation  of  that  quality,  which  be- 
longs to  a  later  date.  With  him  it  is  rather  a  high-wrought 
susceptibility,  an  excitable  and  ardent  nature,  which  led  to 
the  pervading  characteristics  of  his  works.  These  qualities, 
also,  entailed  the  peculiar  treatment  and  choice  of  his  sub- 
jects. In  his  compositions  all  is  life  and  motion,  and  oven  in 
devotional  subjects  painted  for  altar-pieces,  which  prescribe  a 
certain  earnestness  and  sobriety,  he  introduces  an  element 
which  is  always  joyous,  sometimes  even  humorous.  All  hig 
figures  express  the  overflowing  consciousness  of  life,  the 
impulses  of  love  and  pleasure.  He  delights  to  represent  the 
buoyant  glee  of  childhood — the  bliss  of  earthly,  the  fervour 
of  heavenly  love.  Seldom  does  sorrow  intrude  into  this  world 
of  joy,  but  when  it  does  appear  the  artist's  vivid  capacity 
for  the  opposite  feeling  renders  it  the  deeper. 

In  the  works  of  Correggio  there  is,  on  the  whole,  little 
display  of  beautiful  forms ;  the  movements  of  his  figures, 
which  unceasingly  produce  the  most  varied  foreshortenings, 
are  obviously  opposed  to  it.  Correggio  was  the  first  who 
may  be  said  to  have  warred  systematically  against  all  flat- 
ness of  surface ;  the  play  of  his  light  and  shade,  and  the 
position  of  his  figures,  equally  assist  the  appearance  of 
depth  in  space.  So  decided  is  his  taste  for  perspective 
appearances,  that  even  the  Madonna,  seated  in  divine  tran- 
quillity on  her  throne,  is  represented  by  him  as  if  seen  from 
underneath,  so  that,  in  the  drawing,  her  knees  appear  almost 
to  touch  her  breast.  But,  instead  of  form,  another  element 
of  beauty  predominates  in  Correggio — ^that  of  chiaroscuro, 
that  peculiar  play  of  light  and  shade  which  sheds  an  har- 

*  There  if  do  *>sa8on  to  believe  that  this  pictare  is,  as  it  has  been 
asserted,  a  copy. 
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monions  repose  oyer  his  works.  His  command  oyer  this 
element  is  fonnded  on  that  delicaoj  of  perception,  that 
qnickness  of  feeling,  which  is  alive  to  eyerj  play  of  light, 
and  is  thns  enabled  to  reproduce  it  in  the  form  of  exquisite 
modeling.  Correggio  knew  how  to  anatomize  light  and 
shade  in  endless  gradation ;  to  give  the  greatest  brilliancy 
without  dazzling,  the  deepest  shade  without  offending,  the 
eye.  The  relation  of  colours  is  observed  with  the  same 
masterly  skill,  so  that  each  appears  in  itself  subdued,  yet 
powerful  in  relation  to  others.  But  while  Correggio  attained 
one  of  the  highest  stmimits  of  modem  art,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  his  peculiar  excellence  (as  in  the  instance 
of  Michael  Angekf)  led  him  into  many  an  exaggeration  of 
sentiment,  and  defect  in  drawing ;  though  such  is  the  charm 
of  his  peculiar  qualities,  so  rare  and  difficult  are  they  to 
attain,  that  ciiticism  is  silenced  under  their  magic  influence.* 

Correggio  has  been  justly  admitted  as  a  worthy  competitor 
with  his  three  great  contemporaries — Leonardo^  Michael 
Angdoy  and  Raphael,  Not  so,  however,  if  the  higher  elements 
of  beauty  and  dignity,  of  ideal  grandeur  of  form  and  intenaity 
of  expression,  be  pronounced  the  exclusive  objects  of  art, 
for  in  these  respects,  especially  when  compared  with  Baphady 
he  was  often  deficient  or  mannered;  but  granting  him  to 
be  thus  far  much  inferior  to  these  masters,  he  must  still 
be  considered  the  creator  of  a  sphere  of  such  power  and 
splendour  that  no  position  short  of  the  highest  can  be 
assigned  to  him.  He  seized  upon  that  niche  which,  even  in 
so  redundantly  rich  a  period  of  art,  was  still  unoccupied,  by 
venturing  to  depict,  as  it  were,  the  very  pulses  of  life  in 
every  variety  of  emotion  and  excitement ;  till,  in  the  luxu- 
riance of  his  ardent  representations,  the  beauties  and  the 
faults,  the  high  poetry  and  the  low  earthliness  of  his  produc- 
tions, are  indissolubly  united. 

The  earliest  work  to  which  Correggio  has  attached  his 
signatTire  is   the  large  altar-piece,  now  in  the  Dresden 

*  See  an  excellent  and  characteristic  account  of  Correggio  by  Herr  ▼. 
Quandt,  in  his  translation  of  Lanri's  *  History  of  Paintug  in  Italy/  i.  319, 
note  86 ;  and  some  highly  interesting  observations  on  his  place  in  art- 
history,  and  his  artistic  relation  to  the  great  painters  of  his  time,  in  Signof 
Morelli's  *  Italian  Masters  in  Qerman  (Galleries,'  p.  124,  et  seq. 
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GkJleiy,  pamted  in  1514-15,  when  he  was  aboni  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  for  the  Franciscan  convent  at  Carpi.  It  repra- 
sents  the  Madonna  enthroned ;  SS.  Francis  and  Anthonj 
of  Padua  on  her  left,  and  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and 
Catherine  on  her  right.  There  is  more  repose  and  sun- 
plicity  in  this  picture  than  in  his  later  works;  and 
many  features  in  it  recall  Costa  and  Franeia — the  former 
in  the  chiaroscuro  medallion  on  the  throne,  the  latter  in 
the  head  of  St.  Catherine.  At  the  same  time  a  certain  oon< 
straint  is  apparent,  especially  in  the  expressions;  while 
the  execution  is  remarkable  for  great  softness  and  a  peculiar 
fusion  of  the  tints,  which  afford  sufficient  evidence  that 
considerable  works  had  been  executed  at  an  earlier  period, 
some  of  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  In  precocity  of 
excellence  Correggio  surpassed  even  Bapluiel,  who,  in  his 
twentieth  year,  appears  much  the  most  constrained  in 
manner. 

About  the  year  1518,  Correggio  was  invited  to  paint  a 
room  in  the  convent  of  S.  Paolo,  at  Parma*  for  the  abbess. 
The  subjects  from  ancient  mythology,  which  he  executed 
there,  are  among  his  most  beautiful  works.  On  the  principal 
wall  is  Diana  returning  from  the  Chase  in  a  car  drawn  by 
white  stags ;  the  light  drapery  of  the  goddess  conceals  but 
little  of  her  perfect  and  youthful  form.  On  the  domed 
ceiling  is  painted  a  trellis-work  of  vines,  with  sixteen  oval 
openings,  in  which  are  charming  groups  of  Cupids,  some 
with  the  attributes  of  the  chase,  such  as  horns,  hounds,  and 
the  head  of  a  stag ;  others  playfully  caressing  each  other, 
or  plucking  fruits  from  the  borders  of  the  vine.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  little  boy  figures  more  bewitching  than 
these.  Lower  on  the  walls  are  sixteen  lunettes  in  chiaroscuro, 
filled  also  with  mythical  subjects — ^the  Graces,  Fortune,  the 
Fates,  Satyrs,  &c.  The  choice  of  these  subjects  for  a  con- 
vent appeal's  strange ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  nuns  of  Italy  enjoyed  considerable  freedom, 
while  the  abbess  lived  in  princely  splendour  and  luxury. 
In  1524,  however,  the  convent  of  S.  Paolo  underwent  a  refor- 

*  *  Pitture  di  Ant.  Allegri,  detto  II  Correggio,  esistenti  in  Parma  nel 
monastero  di  S.  Paolo: '  Parma,  1800.    Grandly  engraved  by  Toschi, 
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mation,  and  these  works  by  Oorreggio  were  withdrawn  from 
the  eyes  of  the  pnblio. 

In  the  year  1520  the  decoration  of  the  cnpola  of  the  ohuroh  of 
S.  Qiovanni  at  Parma,  was  entmsted  to  Gorreggioj  and  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  a  gander  style.  In  the 
centre  of  the  cnpola  he  represented  Christ  in  glory,  sus- 
pended in  air ;  the  twelve  Apostles,  rapt  in  adoring  wonder, 
are  seated  on  the  clouds  below;  and  in  the  fonr  pendentiyes 
are  the  four  Evangelists  and  the  four  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
This  work  exhibits  great  grandeur  of  arrangement  and 
detail ;  it  is,  moreover,  the  first  remarkable  display  of  his 
feats  of  foreshortening.  In  the  tribune  behind  the  altar  he 
also  executed  a  fresco  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  which 
however,  was  barbarously  destroyed  in  1588,  to  enlarge  the 
church — ^the  group  of  Christ  and  the  Madonna,  now  in  the 
Library  at  Parma,  being  the  only  part  preserved.  Of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  composition  a  copy,  now  in  the 
Naples  Gallery,  had  been  made  by  AnnibcUe  and  AgosHno 
Carracci^  and  from  this  source  a  repetition  of  the  com- 
position was  executed  in  the  new  Tribune  by  one  Cesare 
Aretusi.*  These  works  were  finished  by  Correggio  in 
1624. 

The  peculiar  art  of  Gorreggio  was  further  carried  to  per- 
fection in  the  large  frescoes  in  the  cupola  of  the  Duomo  at 
Parma,  executed  between  the  years  1526  and  1530 ;  the 
subject  being  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin*!  In  the  highest 
part  of  the  cupola,  on  which  the  strongest  light  falls,  Christ, 
a  violently  foreshortened  figure,  flings  Himself  forward  to 
meet  the  Madonna,  who  is  borne  upwards  by  a  crowd  of  angels, 
apparently  intoxicated  with  rapture  (see  woodcut) ;  lower 
down  are  saints,  male  and  female,  also  wonderfully  foreshort- 
ened. All  this  occupies  but  the  upper  half  of  the  cupola. 
In  the  lower  part,  between  the  oblong  windows,  stand  the 
Apostles,  some  singly,  some  grouped,  gazing  after  the  ascend- 
ing Madonna ;  over  the  windows  are  boy  genii,  some  of  whom 

*  The  two  groups  of  heads  and  portions  of  angels,  in  the  National 
Gallery,  are  probably  by  Annibale  Carracci  from  this  composition. 

t  Engraved  in  a  series  of  plates  by  Q.  B.  Vanni,  1842.  The  fine  en* 
grarings  by  Toscki  supersede  all  that  has  hitherto  been  copied  in  this  way 
(torn  Correggio, 
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bear  lighted  candelabra,  others  oenserfl.  In  the  four  penden- 
tiyes  under  the  cupola  are  the  four  patron-eaintB  of  Panna, 
seated  on  clouds  and  accompanied  by  angels.  The  whole  forms 
an  innumerable  host  of  angels,  with  saints  and  other  holj 
personages  bathed  in  light,  and  animated  bj  one  common 
feeling  of  what  we  may  call  riotous  rapture.  The  effect  is, 
howeyer,  almost  too  rich  and  confused ;  all  the  figures  are 
foreshortened,  and,  as  more  limbs  than  bodies  are  yisible 
from  below,  the  artist,  even  in  his  lifetime^  was  jestingly 
told  that  he  had  painted  a  ^hash  of  &ogs'  {guazzeUo  di 
rane). 

In  1520  Oorreggio  married,  and  there  is  reason  to  belieye 
that  the  three  charming  pictures — the  one  at  Naples  called 
*La  Zingarella,'  the  Madonna  wearing  an  Oriental  turban 
(hence  the  name)  bending  oyer  the  Child :  the  Madonna,  with 
a  well-known  maternal  action  about  to  caress  the  Child  lying 
before  her,  in  the  tribune  of  the  Uffizi  (see  woodcut) ;  and 
the  '  Holy  Family,'  known  as  the  '  Yierge  au  Panier,'  in  the 
National  (Sallery,  (the  last  the  most  perfect,  and  doubtless  the 
latest) — were  suggested  by  domestic  scenes.  Another  of  his 
most  sympathetic  and  often-repeated  pictures,  the  *  Marriage 
of  St.  Catherine,'  is  also  supposed  to  be  connected  with  a 
domestic  incident, — namely,  the  marriage  of  the  painter^s 
sister,  Caterina  Allegri,  in  1519,  for  whom  it  was  painted. 
The  original  is  in  the  Louyre.  The  youthful  saint  (accord- 
ing to  her  yision)  is  betrothed  to  the  diyine  Infant  in  the 
presence  of  St.  Sebastian  and  the  Virgin,  who  carefully 
superintends  the  holy  rite.*  The  scene  is  expressed  with 
such  tender  grace  that  nothing  more  charming  can  be  con- 
ceiyed.  A  sense  of  ecstatic  life  is  diffused  oyer  the  figures  of 
the  Virgin  and  St.  Catherine,  and  the  whole  composition  is 
united  by  perfect  harmony  of  colour.  Another  small  picture 
of  this  subject,  somewhat  differently  arranged,  is  in  the 
Public  GkJlery  at  Naples :  here  the  Child,  astonished  at  the 
strange  ceremony,  is  looking  up,  laughing,  at  the  Virgin. 
Other  repetitions  (some  of  them  jprobably  early  copies)  are 

*  The  date  of  this  legend  as  a,  subject  of  art  may  be  defined,  for  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena  died  in  the  fourteenth  centurji  and  was  not  canonized 
till  1461.     See  the  <  Acta  Sanctorum/  April  30.  ' 
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at  Potersbnrg ;  in  the  gallery  of  the  Capitol  at  Borne ;  and 
in  other  places.* 

The  Gkdlery  of  Parma  is  ridi  in  cfpecimens  of  the  master ; 
among  them  the  following  may  be  mentioned.  A  fresco  of 
a  Madonna  and  Ohild,  taken  from  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
della  Scala,  and  execnted  at  the  same  time  as  the  frescoes 
of  the  cupola  of  S.  Gioyanni.  The  Madonna  holds  the 
Ohild  in  her  lap,  gazing  on  him  with  feryent  tenderness, 
his  arms  clasped  ronnd  her  neck,  as  he  turns  and  looks 
toward  the  spectator — ^a  work  of  inefibble  grace,  tenderness, 
and  dignity.  The  '  Madonna  della  Scodella ' — the  Holy 
Family  resting  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt — ^believed  to 
have  been  finished  about  1528.  The  picture  takes  its 
name  from  the  cup  which  the  Virgin  holds  in  her  hand; 
Joseph  is  bending  down  the  branches  of  a  palm-tree  to 
pluck  dates.  A  riot  of  infant  angels  is  going  on  in  the  clouds 
above.  This  entirely  realistic  composition — ^the  Infant 
Sayiour  is  dressed  like  a  little  Italian  boy — ^though  much 
injured,  is  still  one  of  the  most  transparently  beautiful  of 
his  works.  The  picture,  commonly  known  as  '  il  Giomo,'  or 
'  the  Day,'  is  another  marvel  of  force  and  brilliancy.  The 
Madonna  with  the  Child  are  near  the  centre ;  on  the  left  is 
St.  Jerome,  a  prominent  figure ;  an  angel  next  him  points 
to  a  part  of  the  open  book  held  by  the  saint ;  on  the  right 
kneels  Mary  Magdalen,  who  is  kissing  the  foot  of  the 
Child;  an  angel  is  near  her.  The  pure  light  of  day  is 
diffused  over  the  picture  (whence  its  name) ;  the  figures 
seem  surrounded,  as  it  were,  by  a  radiant  atmosphere.  The 
Magdalen  is  equally  the  perfection  of  female  beauty,  and  of 
Oorreggio*^  art ;  other  portions  are,  however,  not  quite  ire% 
from  affectation.!  The '  Piet^ '  (the  body  of  Christ  mourned 
by  the  three  Marys  and  St.  John),  in  which  the  arrange- 
ment is  simple  and  grand,  and  the  harmony  of  light  and 

*  The  original  picture  is  believed  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  General  Fabbrizi  at  Modena.  The  one  in  the  Naples  Gallery  is  more 
probably  a  copy. 

t  Dr.  Burckhardt  (Cicerone,  p.  175)  says  of  this  picture :  "The  attitude 
of  Jerome  is  alFected  and  insecure.  Correggio  is  never  happy  in  great 
things :  the  Child  who  beckons  to  the  angel  turning  over  the  book,  and 
plays  with  the  hair  cf  the  Magdalen,  is  inconceivably  ugly,  ns  also  the 
*■  Pntto,'  who  smells  at  the  vase  of  ointment  of  the  Magdalen." 
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colour  most  beautiful.  Grief  is  not  here  depicted  in  its 
first  oyerwhelming  power,  as  in  other  pictures  of  this 
subject,  but  in  that  weariness  and  lassitude  of  spirit  when 
tears  have  ceased  to  flow.  The  '  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Placido 
and  Flavia,*  the  companion  to  the  last-named  work,  like 
it,  is  distinguished  by  its  simple  arrangement  and  fine  ex- 
pression ;  both  pictures  have  suffered  greatly. 

After  Parma,  the  Dresden  Gkdlery  contains  the  ridbest 
series  of  Chrreggio*B  works.*  The  St.  Francis  has  already 
been  mentioned ;  the  others  belong  to  the  period  when  the 
master's  power  was  most  developed.  We  begin  with  ihe 
so-called  '  St.  Sebastian.'  The  Madonna  with  the  Child  is 
enthroned  on  clouds,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  extremely 
graceful  infant  angels ;  below  are  St.  Sebastian,  St.  Giemi- 
nianus,  and  St.  Boch.  The  figure  of  St.  Sebastian  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  by  Oorreggio;  and  the  picture  is 
thought  to  represent  the  most  perfect  period  of  the  master, 
but  it  is  greatly  repainted,  and  has  lost  much  of  its  original 
splendour.  The  'Adoration  of  the  Shepherds '  known  as  '  la 
Notte,*  or  '  the  Night,'  as  the  picture  at  Parma  is  known 
as  'the  Day,'  is  celebrated  for  the  striking  effect  of  the 
light,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  legend,  proceeds  &om 
the  new-bom  babe,  who,  as  well  as  the  Madonna,  are  lost 
in  the  splendour  which  has  guided  the  steps  of  the  distant 
shepherds.  A  young  female  figure  on  one  side,  and  a  beauti- 
ful youth  on  the  other,  receive  the  full  light,  which  seems 
to  dazzle  their  eyes ;  while  angels,  hovering  above,  appear 
in  a  softened  radiance.  Morning  breaks  on  the  horizon. 
This  picture  has  been  stripped  of  its  glazings,  and  is 
greatly  out  of  harmony.  The  '  St.  George '  represents  the 
Madonna  enthroned,  between  SS.  G^rge  and  Peter  Martyr 
and  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and  Gteminianns ;  boy-angels  are 
naively  playing  with  the  armour  of  St.  George  in  the  fore- 
ground.')'    Throughout  this  picture,  which  has  also  greatly 

*  Compare  Hirt,  '  Eanstbemerkungen  anf  einer  Reiae  nach  Dresden,' 
p.  45,  etc. 

t  It  is  acknowledged  that,  in  the  process  of  foreshortening,  Correggio  was 
assisted  by  small  models  in  clay,  designed  by  himself,  or  by  others,  and 
suspended  above  him.  Raphael  Mengs  (see '  Opere  de  Mengs,*  p.  179)  remarks 
that  the  Amorini  mentioned  above,  playing  with  the  helmet  of  St.  George, 
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suffered  from  restoration,  the  clearest  daylight  is  diffdsed, 
as  in  the  '  Giomo/  at  Parma. 

Signor  Morelli  was  the  first  critic  of  anthority  to  call  in 
question  the  authenticity  of  the  celebrated  <  Beading  Mag- 
dalen/ in  the  Dresden  GhJlery,  as  a  work  of  Correggio.  He 
attributes  it  to  some  Fleming  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
or  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  pointing  out  that 
the  technical  treatment,  the  colours  (especially  the  intense 
cold  blue),  the  form  of  the  hands,  the  minuteness  of  the 
details,  and  the  foliage,  are  such  as  belong  to  no  Italian 
painter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whilst  the  picture  agrees  in 
all  these  respects,  and  even  to  the  surface  cracks,  with  the 
works  of  Adrian  Van  der  Werff.  Further,  it  is  painted  on 
copper,  a  material  rarely,  if  ever,  used  by  an  Italian  painter  of 
the  time  of  Correggio.  He  believes,  therefore,  that  it  may  be 
by  Van  der  Werff,  or  by  a  contemporary  and  imitator  of  that 
master,  and  either  an  original  composition,  or  the  copy  of 
some  picture  of  the  Bolognese  school  now  lost.*  Whether 
this  picture  be  by  Correggio  or  not — and  Signor  Morelli's 

objections  to  its  genuineness  appear  to  be  unanswerable 

it  has  a  charm  which  attracts  the  multitude,  and  few 
pictures  are  more  admired  or  more  generally  known  by 
copies  in  various  forms.  The  so-called  portrait  of  Oor- 
reggio's  Physician  in  the  same  gallery  is  a  much  damaged 
picture,  probably  by  Dosso  Dasn  or  one  of  his  schooLf 

The  National  (Mlery  possesses,  in  addition  to  the  H0I7 
Family  (*  La  Vierge  an  Panier'),  already  mentioned,  two 
first-rate  and  larger  specimens  of  the  master — the  *Ecce 
Homo,'  and  the  'Education  of  Cupid.*  The  'Ecce  Homo,' 
half-figures  as  large  as  life,  was  hardly  before  conceived 
with  such  intensity  of  expression,  or  brought  so  close  to  the 
spectator.  The  expression  and  attitude  of  the  Christ  are 
extremely  grand ;  even  the  deepest  grief  does  not  disfigure  his 


show  by  the  pecnliar  appcnrances  of  cast  shadows  that  they  must  hare 
been  copied  from  clay  modeli*. 

♦  See  *  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries,'  p.  129,  et  seq.,  where  the 
subject  is  fully  discussed. 

t  Id.  p.  129.  Doubts  as  to  the  attribution  of  this  picture  to  Correggio 
had  already  been  expressed  by  Professor  Julias  Meyer  in  his  work  on  that 
pninter. 
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featares.  The  pathetic  action  with  which  he  holds  forth  his 
hands,  which  are  bound,  in  itself  expresses  the  depth  of  suf- 
fering. On  the  left  is  a  Roman  soldier,  of  mde  but  not  other- 
wise than  noble  aspect,  and  eyidentlj  touched  by  pity ;  on  the 
right,  Pilate — a  head  of  maryellous  colouring — pointing  to 
the  spectator.  Tho  Virgin,  in  front,  is  fainting,  overpowered 
by  her  grief,  in  the  arms  of  the  Magdalen :  her  head  is  of  the 
highest  beauty.  The  drawing  in  this  picture  is  more  severe 
than  is  usual  with  Gorreggio,  The  '  Education  of  Cupid ' 
displays  his  command  over  a  totally  difierent  class  of  sabject 
Venus,  an  imdraped  and  winged  figure,  stands  erect;  her 
beautiful  form  fully  developed.  Mercury,  as  the  inventor 
of  letters,  seated  on  the  stiunp  of  a  tree,  presents  a  scroll 
to  the  little  Cupid  before  him,  who,  bending  over  his  lesson, 
with  his  back  turned  to  the  spectator,  is  picking  out  the 
alphabet  with  infantine  intentness.  The  background  of  dark 
and  rich  foliage  contrasts  strongly  with  the  pearly  flesh 
tints,  which  are  rendered  with  surprising  skill. 

The  *  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,'  in  Apsley  House — a 
picture  taken  in  Joseph  Buonaparte's  carriage  at  the  battle 
of  Vittoria,  returned  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  by  him 
presented  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington — ^is  another  of  those 
works  in  which  Oorreggio  stands  alone.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  cite  an  instance  in  which  so  much  mastery  of  art  is  con- 
tained in  so  confined  a  space.  Here,  as  in  the  ^  Notte,'  the 
light  proceeds  from  the  Saviour,  who  kneels  at  the  left  of 
the  picture.  Thus  He  and  the  angel  above  Him  appear  in 
a  bright  light,  while  the  sleeping  disciples,  and  the  soldiers 
who  approach  with  Judas,  are  thrown  into  dark  shadow ;  but 
it  is  the  '^  clear  obscure  "  of  the  coming  dawn,  and  exquisite 
in  colour.  The  expression  of  fervent  prayer  and  heavenly 
resignation  in  the  coimtenance  of  Christ  is  indescribably 
touching ;  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  expression  more 
deep  and  fervent. 

Among  the  pictures  still  in  Spain  attributed  to  Correggio^ 
<  Christ  in  the  Garden  with  the  Magdalen,'  in  the  Madrid 
Gallery,  is  called  in  the  Catalogue  a  *'  replica,"  or  copy,  of 
that  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Correggto  was  also  famed  for  a  class  of  pictures  taken  irvm 
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the  fables  of  Leda,  lo,  Danae,  etc.,  most  of  which  have  dis- 
appeared from  public  yiew.  The  '  Danae '  is,  however,  still 
seen  in  the  Borghese  Galleiy  in  Borne.  She  lies  half  raised 
on  a  splendid  conch;  Love,  a  beantifnl  youth,  sits  beside 
her  and  catches  the  golden  rain-drops  in  her  drapery.  In 
front  of  her  conch,  two  Amorini  are  employed  with  graceful 
naiveiS  in  sharpening  an  arrow,  and  a  third  in  trying  the 
gold  on  a  tonch-stone.  The  form  of  Danae  is  modeled 
with  exquisite  softness,  bnt  the  ooimtenance  has  not  an 
engaging  expression. 

Lastly,  the  '  Jnpiter  and  Antiope,'  in  the  Salon  Car^  of  the 
Lonvre,  is  the  chef-d^ceuvre  of  the  master  in  the  mythological 
class.  Antiope  lies  sleeping  on  the  ground  in  no  graceful 
attitude,  but  the  melting  sofhiess  of  the  execution,  and 
especially  the  luminousncss  of  the  flesh,  exceed  all  that 
human  hand  ever  rendered,  and  seem  to  shed  light  from 
the  picture.  A  Cupid  sleeps,  curled  up,  near  her ;  while 
Jupiter,  as  a  faun,  appears  from  behind  the  foliage,  gazing 
upon  them.  The  background  is  partly  formed  by  a  thicket 
of  exquisite  depth,  sparkle,  and  richness ;  while  a  brilliant 
portion  of  sky  is  just  seen  above. 

Ckrreggio  had  various  scholars  and  followers,  who  en- 
deavoured, with  more  or  less  success,  to  acquire  his  style ; 
and  whose  works,  generally  of  little  merit,  may  be  best 
studied  in  the  public  gallery  at  Parma;  among  them  are 
the  following: — ^his  son,  Pomponio  Allegriy  distinguished 
by  his  somewhat  simple  drawing ;  Francesco  Maria  Bondani^ 
censured  for  superfluous  and  trifling  accessories;  Mickael 
Angelo  Ansdmiy  who  was  a  pupil  of  Bazzi  and  subsequently 
an  imitator  of  Oorreggio  and  by  whom  there  is  a  very  mannered 
*  Madonna  with  Saints,'  in  the  Louvre ;  Fortunato  Cfatii,  dis- 
tinguished for  peculiar  sweetness  of  colouring;  Giorgio 
Oandiniy  or  del  Grano ;  Giulio  Cemre  Amidano  ;  and  Lelio 
Orsi,  of  Novellara,  who  is  considered  as  the  best  imitator  of 
Oorreggio. 

A  much  higher  reputation  was  gained  by  Francesco  Maz- 
zfioli  or  Mazzola  (b.  1504-d.  1540*),  sumamed '  Farmigiano  * 

*  See  his  genealogical  tree  in  Sansoni's  '  Vasari/  vol.  ▼.  p.  239. 
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and  '  Parmiffianino,'  *  son  of  Filippo  Mazzola  (already  men- 
tioned among  the  earlier  masters  as  a  painter  of  Parma  wbo 
had  studied  at  Venice  under  Qiovanni  Bellini  and  AnioneUo  da 
Me$8ina1[) ;  but  that  reputation  dates  from  a  period  when  the 
feeling  for  true  artless  beauty  was  nearly  extinct.  The 
dangerous  tendency  of  Correggio*B  style  has  been  already 
pointed  out — a  danger  which  even  he  has  not  always  escaped : 
but  in  Parmigianino,  especially  after  he  was  no  longer  under 
that  Michael-Angelesque  influeuce  which  is  seen  in  his 
earlier  works,  action  and  feeling  almost  always  degenerate 
into  affectation  and  insipid  coquetry.  This  master  manages 
to  introduce  the  air  of  the  fashionable  world  into  his  religious 
pieces.  His  Madonnas  look  empty  and  condescending,  and 
his  female  Saints  give  the  idea  of  ladies  in  waiting.  A 
'Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,'  in  the  Parma  Gallery,  has  an 
affinity  with  some  of  Beynolds'  aristocratic  groups,  but  is 
of  unquestionable  grace  and  beauty.  He  is  the  more 
displeasing  from  endeavouring  to  unite  with  these  pecu- 
liarities the  noble  forms  of  the  so-called  Eoman  school, 
whilst  the  proportions  of  his  figures  are  unnaturally 
lengthened.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  certain  indestructible 
beauties  belonging  to  the  master  under  whom  he  stiMied 
may  be  perceiyed  clinging  to  him,  such  as  a  frequently  dear 
and  warm  tone  of  colour,  a  great  decision  in  execution,  and, 
when  the  subject  admitted  of  it,  an  excellent  conception  of 
life.  That  which,  at  the  period  we  are  describing,  misled 
the  descendants  of  the  great  masters,  was,  as  we  shall  haye 
reason  to  observe,  rather  a  false  influence  working  upon 
Ihem  from  without,  than  any  absence  of  real  capacity,  so 
that  in  certain  departments  of  art  where  this  outward  in- 
fluence did  not  come  into  operation,  their  success  was  of  the 
highest  kind.  This  was  the  case  with  PamUgianinOj  as 
with  many  others,  in  portraits,  among  which  may  be  espe- 
cially mentioned  a  splendid  portrait  of  a  Marchese  San 
Yitale,  erroneously  called  that  of  Columbus,  and  another, 
said  to  be  of  the  painter's  mistress,  in  the  Naples  Museum ; 

*  P.  J.  AfiFo,  *  Vita  del  pittore  Francesco  Mauolo,  detto  il  Parmisianino/ 
Parma,  1874.   Outlines  in  Tendon,  *  Vies  et  (Envres,*  etc ;  t.  Parmigianino. 
f  See  p.  387. 
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ono  of  great  beauty,  known  as  the '  Sultana/  or  the  '  Turkish 
Slare,'  in  the  Baroocio  room  of  the  IJffizi ;  one  of  Malatesta 
Baglioni,  exceedingly  fine,  and  his  own  likeness,  in  the 
Yienna  GhJlery ;  two  equally  fine  in  the  Madrid  Qallery ; 
and  lastly  that  of  a  young  man  in  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's 
ooUeotion,  Stafford  House.  Here  and  there  we  also  find  a 
more  simple  Holy  Family.  Among  his  most  oelebrated  yet 
most  disagreeable  pictures  is  the  so-called  *  Madonna  with 
the  long  neck,'  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  a  Madonna  with 
Saints,  St.  Margaret  kneeling  in  front,  in  the  Grallery  at 
Bologna.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  altar-piece  in  the 
National  Gallery,  representing  the  Virgin  in  Clouds  and 
John  the  Baptist  appearing  to  St.  Jerome,  is  an  excellent 
youthful  work  of  the  master.  The  beautiful  head  of  the 
Infant  Christ  is  not  unworthy  eyen  of  Correggio.  It  is  said 
that,  engrossed  in  the  completion  of  this  picture,  in  1527, 
Painnigianino  took  no  note  of  the  siege  of  Bome  then  going 
on,  and  that  the  soldiers,  intent  on  pillage,  who  surprised 
him  at  his  work,  were  so  overawed  with  admiration  that 
they  protected  him  against  their  comrades.  He  died  at 
Casal  Maggioro  in  the  territory  of  Cremona  in  1540, 
at  the  age  of  forty.*  One  of  B<irmigiamno*fi  most  cele- 
brated works  is  the  'Moses  breaking  the  tables  of  the 
Law'  in  the  church  of  the  Madonna  della  Steccata  at 
Parma  (see  woodcut).  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  said  of  it: 
'^  We  are  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most — the  correctness 
of  drawing  or  grandeur  of  conception ;"  adding  that  the  poet 
Gray,  "  when  he  conceived  his  sublime  idea  of  the  indignant 
Welsh  Bard,  acknowledged  that,  though  many  years  had 
intervened,  he  had  warmed  his  imagination  with  the  re- 
membrance of  this  noble  figure."  In  the  same  church  and 
in  that  of  S.  Giovanni  are  other  frescoes  by  the  master. 
His  cousin  Qirolamo  di  Michele  Mazzola  was  one  of  his 
scholars.  Pictiures  by  him  and  by  Pier*  Ilario  Mazzola^ 
another  member  of  the  family,  ore  to  be  seen  in  the  Gallery 
at  Parma. 

*  SaDioni*s  *  Vauri,'  roL  v.  p.  234.  noU. 
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CHAPTEB  XXIV. 

THE  DEOLINB  OF  ABT  IN  ITALY. — THE  XANNERISTS. 

The  most  brilliant  period  of  Italian  art,  that  whicli  embraces 
the  life  of  BaphcLdy  resulted  from  a  combination  of  nnmeions 
influences  from  within  and  without,  of  the  most  varied  kind. 
To  describe  the  rapid  decline  and  dispersion  of  the  same  in 
all  their  bearings,  would  be  an  historical  task  of  no  small 
extent.  We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  merely 
giving  the  necessary  heads. 

As  regards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  no  imme- 
diate influence  from  the  great  historical  events  of  the  time — 
the  Reformation,  the  great  supremacy  of  Spain,  Ac—can  be 
admitted ;  or,  if  so,  only  in  a  very  limited  degree.  It  was  not 
till  a  later  period,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  these  and  similar  causes  began  to  operate  on 
art.  The  means  of  education  which  existed  about  the  year 
1550  differed  doubtless  in  many  respects  from  those  of 
BapTuLeVs  time ;  but  the  subjects  of  art  and  the  demand  for 
her  productions  continued  essentially  the  same — ^the  latter 
only  increasing  in  amount.  Let  us  rather  seek  for  the 
causes  of  change  in  that  necessary  condition  of  all  things 
in  this  world  to  rise,  flourish,  and  to  decline,  from,  which  no 
period  of  art  is  exempt  In  that  of  which  we  are  treating, 
the  decline  may  be  traced  in  increasing  rapidity  from  about 
the  year  1530 ;  so  that  most  of  the  scholars  of  the  great 
masters,  indeed  some  of  their  own  later  works,  are  not 
exempt  from  its  influence.  The  following  is  a  rSsumS  of  the 
features  indicative  of  this  decline,  which  were  common  to 
all  the  schools ;  and  if  we  here  introduce  a  number  of 
painters  who  are  known  as  especial  mannerists,  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  their  works  are  inferior  to  many  by 
Giulio  Romano,  and  the  nearest  scholars  of  Michael  Angela. 

The  decline  of  art  stands  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
unrivalled  glories  of  the  Baphaelesque  period.  A  climax  of 
excollonce  was  felt  to  have  been  attained ;  and  it  was  now  the 
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general  aim  to  hold  fast,  if  not  to  snrpass,  that  effect  in  the 
great  works  of  art  which  appeared  to  have  earned  for  their 
authors  their  universal  reputation.  No  one  rememhered  that 
the  foundation  of  all  artistic  greatness  depended  on  the  myste- 
rious harmony  between  the  personality  of  the  painter  and  his 
subject.  The  merely  external  characteristics  of  the  great 
masters  became,  therefore,  the  objects  of  imitation ;  first  with 
due  modesty,  and  then  with  gradually  increasing  boldness, 
till  the  greatest  exaggerations  ensued.  That  which  was 
overlooked  was  certainly  that  which  was  least  susceptible 
of  imitation,  viz.  the  deep  poetic  intention,  the  noble  and 
harmonious  conception,  and  tiiat  arrangement  which  was  dic- 
tated by  the  highest  laws.  Many  of  the  painters  in  question 
would,  fifty  years  earlier,  have  done  great  things  :  they  now, 
for  the  most  part,  fell  into  repulsive  maimerism,  because  no 
longer  supported  by  those  principles  of  harmony  and  beauty 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  in- 
spired even  mediocre  talent  to  noble  purposes.  Where 
immediate  truth  of  nature  was  required — as,  for  instance, 
in  portraits — great  excellence  was,  however,  displayed. 

A  considerable  share  of  the  blame  must  be  imputed  to  the 
altered  tastes  of  the  patron,  and  to  the  consequent  change  in 
the  external  position  of  the  painter.  Tempted  by  the 
splendid  productions  of  Baphael*^  time,  princes  and  corpora- 
ti<yis  now  thirsted  for  the  possession  of  vast  works  of  an 
elevated  kind,  which  thus  soon  became  objects  of  luxury 
which  every  one  sought  to  obtain  according  to  his  rank  and 
means.  That  such  luxuries  should  be  sought  for  also  at  the 
least  possible  expenditure  of  time  or  money  was  also  natural ; 
and  as  in  point  of  allegorical  or  historical  representation  a 
lower  order  of  conception  was  preferred  to  what  was  really 
fine  and  elevated,  it  followed  that  the  superficial  and  ready- 
handed  painter  invariably  took  precedence  of  one  possessed 
of  higher  qualities.  It  is  melancholy  to  observe  how  ^m 
this  time  painters  and  patrons  contributed  more  and  mor^ 
to  demoralize  each  other ;  the  one  playing  the  part  of  cour- 
tiers and  intrigants^  the  other  that  of  capricious  tyrants. 
Enormous  undertakings  were,  now  executed  with  tbe  greatest 
rapidity.     *'  We  paint,"  says  Yasari,  "  six  pictures  in  a  yeai 
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while  the  earlier  masters  took  six  years  for  one  picture  " — 
and  how  colossal  these  works  were  we  still  see  in  the  Sala 
Begia  in  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  great  saloon  in  the  Palazzo 
Vfecchio  at  Florence  ;  while  he  naively  adds,  "  And  yet  onr 
pictures  are  much  more  perfectly  executed  than  those  of  the 
early  school  by  the  most  distinguished  masters."  *  Accord- 
ing to  his  letters  Yasari  seems  to  have  used  his  hands  as 
actively  in  his  picture  of  the  Sea-fight  at  Lepanto,  as  if  he 
had  been  himself  engaged  in  the  contest ;  and  the  greater 
the  speed  at  which  he  painted  the  more  4oe6  he  seem  con- 
vinced of  the  superiority  of  his  powers.  This  conviction  was 
shared  by  most  of  the  popular  painters  of  that  time ;  and 
if  we  here  and  there  find  cause  to  admire  their  works,  in 
spite  of  the  false  conditions  under  which  they  were  pro- 
duced, it  is  only  a  fui-ther  proof  of  the  greatness  of  the 
period  which  preceded  them.  That  the  same  corrupt  taste 
which  governed  the  larger  and  monumental  department  of  art 
should  also  extend  to  the  class  of  easel  pictures  was  inevit- 
able ;  nay,  the  union  of  intrinsic  nothingness  with  a  more 
careful  outward  execution  is  still  more  displeasing  in  effect, 
except  where  a  happy  turn  for  natural  imitation  gave  such 
works  a  conditional  value. 

In  this  part  of  the  history  of  art  a  certain  general  flatness 
of  style,  chiefly  proceeding  from  reminiscences  of  a  Michael- 
angelesque  and  Raphaelesque  character,  makes  it  difficult  to 
enter  into  a  classification  of  schools.  The  yenerable  Michael 
Angela  himself  lived  deep  into  the  degenerate  period ;  how 
he  actually  viewed  it  was  perhaps  unknown  to  VcLsari. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  so-called  'mannerists'  we 
are  about  to  review,  we  must  give  a  short  summary  of  the 
fate  of  the  schools  which  we  have  already  described.  Those 
which  fared  the  worst  were  the  descendants  of  the  early  and 
less  developed  schools  where  the  influence  of  the  old  masters 
had  imperfectly  taken  root,  such  as  the  latest  Peruginesque 
painterrt,  the  Alfani,  Adone  Doni,  and  others,  whose  works, 
by  the  union  of  early  and  late  defects,  are  sometimes 
peculiarly  unsatisfactory.     Parallel   with  these  are  certain 

*  Preface  to  the  thiid  part  of  the  biographies. 
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Netherlandisli  artiBts  of  the  so-called  Eoman  school,  who 
were,  for  the  most  part,  mere  copjists,  though,  upon  the 
whole,  they  are  not  so  deficient  in  external  qualities.  Then 
flncceed  the  last  followers  of  Leonardo  and  Gaudenzio  Ferrari 
in  Milan — Lanini,  LomazzOy  Figino,  and  others,  who  confined 
themselves  wilfchin  more  modest  bounds  than  the  imitators 
of  Michael  Angeh,  but  are  not  the  more  grateful  to  the  eye. 
Next  come  the  schools  of  .the  scholars  of  BapJiael^  such  as 
that  of  Giulio  BomanOj  and  particularly  the  Genoese  school 
of  Perirw  del  Vaga^  with  the  oSeet  of  the  former  at  the 
French  court.  These  ran  utterly  wild.  Polidoro  da  Cara- 
vaggiOf  on  the  other  hand,  took  refuge  in  an  empty  natural- 
ism, though,  as  regards  Naples,  this  may  be  said  to  have 
contained  a  germ  of  future  life.  The  scholars  of  Correggio, 
not  to  mention  the  last  dregs  of  the  school  of  Ferrara, 
are  proverbially  known  as  '  mannerists.'  As  a  relief  to  this 
general  decay,  the  school  of  Venice,  with  the  works  of  Paul 
Veronese  and  the  better  productions  of  his  contemporaries, 
may  be  seen  enjoying  a  second  youth. 

In  the  Florentine  school  the  imitation  of  Michael  Angela 
became  the  first  object.  But  Florence  possesses  little  of 
Michael  Angela  if  we  except  his  works  in  sculpture,^the 
greater  part  of  which  are  not  free  from  exaggeration.  These, 
however,  were  the  works  from  which  the  Florentines  chiefly 
studied ;  seeking  to  imitate  the  muscular  markings  displayed 
by  violent  action,  without  being  sufficiently  grounded  in  the 
necessary  anatomical  knowledge.  Thus  they  were  betrayed 
into  various  errors :  sometimes  marking  the  muscles  with 
equal  force  in  repose  and  in  action,  in  delicate  and  in 
powerful  forms.  Satisfied  with  this  supposed  grandeur  of 
style,  they  troubled  themselves  little  about  the  rest.  Many 
of  their  pictures  consist  in  a  multitude  of  figures,  one  over 
the  other,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  part  of  the 
ground-plan  they  occupy ;  figures  which  tell  nothing — half- 
naked  models  in  academic  positions.  Heavy  colours  thinly 
applied,  and  defective  modeling,  supersede  also  the  early 
intelligent  execution.  The  more  important  of  these  ai*ti8ts 
are : 

Giorgio  Vasari,  of  Arczzo  (b.  1612-d.  1574),  an  artist  of 
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versatile  talent — ^historical  painterand  architect.  He  saperin- 
tended  several  buildings,  and  directed  their  embellifihments. 
Florence,  Arezzo,  Borne,  and  Naples  are  full  of  the  works  of 
his  flimsy  hand.  In  Borne  he  took  the  chief  part  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  already-mentioned  Sala  Regia  in  the  Vatican,  where 
the  Popes  gave  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors.  Here,  as 
in  other  apartments  of  this  same  palace,  the  triumphs  of  the 
Church  were  the  subjects ;  no  longer,  however,  treated  by 
lofty  and  moral  symbols  and  allusions,  but  by  direct  heavy 
matterK)f-fact  representations  in  large  overladen  pictures  of 
battles  and  ceremonies.  Instead,  therefore,  of  enumerating 
the  many  unsatisfactory  colossal  pictures  by  Vasari,  we  may 
mention  his  excellent  portrait  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Uffizi,  at  Florence,  and  that,  frequently  re- 
peated, of  Cosmo  I.,  in  ^e  Berlin  Museum  and  other  galleries. 
Vasari^B  greatest  merit,  however,  consists  in  his  literary 
labours.  His  biographical  account  of  the  artists  published 
in  1550,  and  a  second  improved  edition  in  1568,  was  the 
first  important  work  on  the  history  of  modem  art ;  without 
which  our  knowledge  of  single  masters  and  of  the  develop- 
ment of  schools  would  be  poor  and  fragmentary.  Numerous 
omissions,  with  chronological  and  other  mistakes,  demand  a 
very  rigid  criticism,  but  upon  the  whole,  considered  as  the 
first  comprehensive  work  of  this  kind,  compiled  chiefly  from 
verbal  tradition,  it  is  worthy  of  confidence.  Added  to  this 
we  remark  a  certain  fairness  of  tone,  limited,  however,  chiefly 
to  the  Tuscan  masters,  which,  in  a  painter  living  in  the 
midst  of  various  pursuits  and  contending  interests,  is  no 
slight  merit.*  Finally,  the  style  in  which  he  writes  has 
made  his  history  of  art  agreeable  to  all  readers,  and  given 
an  incalculable  interest  to  the  subject.  Vcuar€a  descriptions 
are  often  full  of  freshness  and  liveliness,  and  his  anecdotes 
invaluable  in  the  history  of  men  and  manners. 

*  VasarCa  chief  faalt  is  that,  being  a  Tuscan,  from  motives  of  patriotism 
he  gave  undue  prominence  to  the  Tuscan  school,  writing  slightingly  of,  or 
scarcely  noticing,  painters  of  fai  greater  eminence  than  those  whose  lives 
and  worKS  he  minutely  describes.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  too  ready  to 
repeat  the  merest  gossip,  and  was  strongly  biassed  in  fiivonr  of  or  against 
certain  artists.  Many  of  the  errors  and  misstatements  of  Vasarl  have  been 
corrected,  as  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  point  out,  in  recent 
editions  cf  his  works,  especially  m  those  of  Lemonier  and  SansonL 
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Francesco  d^  JBowt,  sumamed  *  de'  SaJmaH '  (1510-1563), 
after  his  patronB,  was  a  friend  of  Vasarif  and  allied  to 
him  in  style.  He  was  employed  in  the  deooiatlon  of  the 
Sala  Begia  in  the  Vatican. 

Angiolo  di  Caaimo^  called  U  Bronzino  (1502-1 572),  was 
another  intimate  Mend  of  Vasariy  and  a  scholar  and  imitator 
of  Paniormo.  His  portraits  are  fine,  though  his  colouring  is 
often  inferior.  One  of  his  best,  but  injured  by  oyer-cleaning,  is 
that  of  Lucretia  dei  Fucci,  in  the  Uffizi.  '  A  Descent  of  Christ 
into  Hades,'  in  the  same  collection,  though  cold,  is  carefully 
painted,  and  not  over-mannered.  In  the  Palazzo  Yecchio 
(Florence),  there  is  a  small  room  with  fLnely-ezecuted  fres- 
coes by  him.  An  '  Allegory '  in  the  National  Gallery  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  Bromino,  As  we  haye  already 
mentioned,  the  fine  portrait  in  the  Borghese  Gallery,  at 
Rome,  attributed  to  Baphaely  and  erroneously  conjectured 
to  be  that  of  CsBsar  Borgia,  is  now  ascribed  to  Bronzino.* 

Aleaaandro  Alloriy  nephew  and  scholar  of  Bronzino^  is, 
except  in  a  few  delicate  and  careful  portraits,  yery  mediocre. 

Santo  Titi  or  di  Tito,  also  a  scholar  of  Bronzino,  is  occa- 
sionally less  mannered.  There  are  portraits  by  him  in  the 
Uffizi — that  of  a  little  girl  is  yery  pleasing,  and  perhaps 
his  best — and  in  the  Torrigiani  collection,  and  an  altar- 
piece  representing  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  in  the  Corsini 
Gallery  (Florence). 

Batiista  Naldini,  Bernardino  BarhctteUiy  called  Poccetti, 
and  others  may  be  merely  named. 

The  second  period  of  Florentine  art  attached  itself  later 
to  the  better  productions  of  this  school. 

The  general  corruption  of  the  Mannerists  did  not  extend 
to  the  Sienese  in  an  equal  degree;  Ventura  SaLimbeni, 
Francesco  Tanni,  Domenico  Manetti,  and  others,  often  display 
some  deyemess  at  this  degenerate  period,  with  an  ingenuous 
adherence  to  Nature,  although  they  neyer  rise  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  earlier  masters.  » 

One  of  the  adherents  and  imitators  of  Michad  Angdo  is 
Marco  Pino,  or  Marco  da  Siena,  who  was  the  pupil  of  Perino 

See  p.  529. 
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del  Vaga,  or,  according  to  some,  of  BeccafumL  He  was  em- 
ployed at  Eome  as  the  assistant  to  Baniele  da  VoUerra,  and 
in  the  decoration  of  the  Sala  Begia  of  the  Vatican,  and  in 
executing  altar-pieces  for  the  churches  of  SS.  Apostoli  and 
Araceli.  He  subsequently  practised  art  in  Naples,  where 
many  of  his  works  are  to  bo  met  with  ;  they  contain  clever 
and  spirited  portions,  with  much  that  is  affected  and 
insipid. 

But  the  completest  degeneracy  is  to  be  found  in  Borne,  the 
very  place  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  the  most  perfect 
models  exist.  Little  that  is  deserving  of  record  was  pro- 
duced here  in  these  later  times ;  and  from  1570  till  1600, 
every  variety  of  manner  contributed  by  turns  to  debase  the 
arts.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  and  his  successors  erected  many 
buildings,  and  ordered  many  paintings,  but  rapidity  of  hand 
alone  had  value,  and  art  was  degraded  to  the  lowest 
mechanical  labour.* 

The  best  among  the  artists  of  this  time  is  Girolamo 
Sidolante  da  Sermoneta,  who  endeavoured  to  adhere  to  the 
style  of  the  school  of  Raphael,  An  excellent '  Piet^ '  by  him  is 
in  the  gallery  of  Count  Baczynski  at  Berlin.  An  'Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds,*  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  at 
Bome,  is,  in  expression,  colouring,  and  appropriate  represen- 
tation, a  pleasing  picture.  On  the  other  hand,  his  frescoes 
in  the  Bemigius  chapel  in  the  church  of  S.  Luigi  de' 
Francesi  are  already  much  mannered. 

Papquale  Cati  da  Jeai  painted  in  fresco  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Lawrence  above  the  high  altar  in  S.  Lorenzo  in  Panis- 
pema  at  Bome.  The  excellence  of  the  drawing  shows  on6 
of  the  best  scholars  of  Michael  Angela, 

Taddeo  and  Federigo  Zuccaro  are  both  insipid  and  trivial, 
with  a  disagreeable  smooth  maimer;  yet  we  find  in  them 
the  elements  of  considerable  talent,  particularly  in  works 
where  portraits  are  introduced,  which  compelled  them  to 
adhere  more  closely  to  nature.     This  is  evident  in  their 

*  Although  the  term  *  Roman  School '  is  frequently  used,  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  strictly  speaking,  no  such  school  existed.  With  the 
exception  of  Giuiio  Romano^  the  pupil  and  imitator  of  Saphaei,  Rome 
produced  no  painter. 
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historical  paintings  in  the  oastle  of  Gaprarola,*  and  in 
the  admirable  portrait  of  a  Man  with  two  Dogs,  by  Federigo^ 
in  the  Pitti  Palace.  Among  other  works,  Federtgo  painted 
the  cnpola  of  the  Duomo  of  Florence  with  a  multitude  of 
figures,  some  of  most  colossal  dimensions.  A  satire  of  the 
day  concludes  with  these  lines  : — 

"  Poor  Florence,  alas !    will  ne'er  ceaae  to  complain 
Till  she  sees  her  fine  cupola  whitewash'd  again." 

But  this  has  never  happened.  Federtgo  was  also  an  author, 
and  eyidently  sought  to  rival  V€uari.  He  wrote  a  theoreti- 
cal work  on  art,|  filled  with  '^intellectual  and  formative 
ideas,  substantial  substances,  formal  forms,"  etc. :  he  calls 
philosophy  and  philosophizing  '^  a  metaphorical,  allegorical 
drawing."  Just  as  empty  and  inflated  as  these  words  are 
the  greater  number  of  his  pictures.  Here  and  there,  however, 
his  original  gifts  got  the  better  of  his  false  principles — as, 
for  instance,  in  the  '  Dead  Christ  surrounded  by  Angels,'  in 
the  Borghese  Palace  at  Rome,  which  is  a  picture  of  great 
effect.  There  is  also  a  good  altar-piece  by  him  in  the  Duomo 
Lucca. 

Agostino  Ciampelliy  by  birth  a  Florentine,  and  a  scholar  of 
Santo  di  TitOy  deserves  notice  here  for  his  graceful  row  of 
angels  with  votive  offerings  on  the  walls  of  tiie  apsis  in  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere  (Rome);  also  for  two 
pictures  in  S.  Pudenziana  (Rome),  representing  pious 
females  interring  the  bodies  of  martyrs.  With  much 
mannerism  he  still  displays  a  feeling  for  expression  and 
simple  beauty. 

Giuseppe  Cesare,  known  as  t7  Gavaliere  d'Arpino,  is  a  better 
artist ;  he  flourished,  however,  more  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  find  in  his  works  less  of 
the  deplorable  mannerism  just  described,  with  an  intelligent 
clear  colouring,  and  a  fluid  touch.  Among  his  bettor  works 
are  the  ceiling  frescoes  in  the  choir  of  S.  Silvestro  a  Monte 

*  *  Illustri  fatti  Famesiani  coloriti  nel  Real  Palazzo  di  Caprarola  dai 
fratelli  Tadd^o,  Federigo  ed  Ottaviano  Zuccari,  dis.  et  inc.  da  O.  6.  de 
Prenner : '  Roma,  1748. 

t  *  LMdea  de'  Scultori,  Pittori  ed  Architetti : '  Torino,  1607.  There  are 
also  other  short  writings  by  Znccaro. 
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Cavallo  at  Borne.  He  fonned  a  large  school,  by  means  of 
which  he  directed  the  Eoman  practice,  and  presented  a 
decided  opposition  to  other  masters,  particularly  to  the 
school  of  the  Carroeet,  to  whom  we  shall  presently 
advert. 

A  certain  reaction  against  the  decline  of  art  was  opposed 
by  Federigo  Barocdo  of  Urbino  (b.  1528-d.  1612),  originally 
a  scholar  of  Battista  Franco.  He  attached  himself  some- 
what less  superficially  to  the  study  of  the  great  masters, 
especially  to  Correggio^  and  may  take  the  same  rank 
as  Farmigxanino,  His  merit  did  not  lie  in  any  depth  of 
meaning  or  power ;  his  conception  is  sometimes  highly 
affected,  his  expression  sentimental,  and  his  colouring, 
though  often  of  an  agreeable  harmony  and  depth,  yet  rouge- 
like in  the  carnations.  His  better  attributes  are  a  yery 
animated  and  decided  emotion,  and  also  a  tender  idyllic 
character,  to  which  his  dexterously-treated  light  colours  and 
chiaroscuro,  which  sometimes  anticipate  MubenM^  give  a 
higher  charm.  When  employed  in  the  Vatican,  at  Borne, 
some  of  his  rivals  sought  to  take  his  life  by  poison ;  this 
determined  him  to  return  to  his  home,  and  there  to  execute 
his  numerous  commissions,  while  his  pictures,  being  dis- 
persed to  various  parts  of  Italy,  excited  great  interest 
Among  his  principal  works  are  a  colossal '  Descent  &om  the 
Gross,'  in  the  cathedral  at  Perugia,  not  without  grandeur  in 
the  agitated  group  surrounding  the  fainting  Virgin ;  and 
the  Last  Supper,  an  altar-piece  in  the  Duomo  of  Urbino.  A 
<  Madonna  upon  clouds,  with  St.  Lucy  and  St.  Anthony,'  in  the 
Louvre,  has  more  technical  merit  '  Christ  with  the  Magdalen,' 
in  the  Corsini  Gallery  at  Bome,  is,  for  truth  and  naiveU^  one 
of  the  best  of  his  works.  The  '  Madonna  interceding  for 
the  Poor,'  in  the  gallery  of  the  Uffizi,  is  well  painted. 
Barocdo  is  also  seen  in  an  unfinished  work  of  fine  imagi- 
nation— ^the  *  Descent  from  the  Cross,'  with  the  Archangel 
sheathing  his  sword — in  the  Arciginasio,  Bologna.  This 
picture  is  also  interesting  to  painters,  for  the  grey  prepara- 
tions of  the  flesh.  The  works  by  him  in  the  Vatican  and 
in  the  Borghese  Palace  are  less  remarkable.  The  National 
Gallery  possesses  a  good  picture  of  the  Holy  Family  by 
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Baroceioy  known  as  '  La  Madonna  del  Gatto,'  from  the  cat 
he  has  introduced  into  it. 

Among  JBaroccio's  followers  is  Criatofaro  Boncalli  (called  il 
Ccwaliere  ddle  T(yaiarance\  by  whom  many,  chiefly  mediocre, 
works  exist — the  best,  perhaps,  in  the  Onpola  of  S.  Pnden- 
tiana  (Bome) ;  Oiavanni  Baglicne ;  and  several  artists  who 
flourished  in  Genoa,  and  elsewhere. 

Equal  degeneracy  appears  in  Bologna,  where,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  stylo  of  the  so-called  Boman  school  had  been 
transplanted  by  Baj^haeC^  scholars  and  imitators. 

Bro9pero  Fontana,  Lorenzo  Sahhatinij  Orazio  Sammcuihini, 
and  Bariolommeo  PasaeroUij  are  the  foremost  masters  of 
this  period,  though  seldom  more  than  mere  mannerists. 

Lavinia  Fontaruiy  the  daughter  of  Prospero,  has  more  merit. 
Her  painting  is  clever  and  bold,  and  in  portraits,  especially, 
she  has  left  good  works. 

Dioniaio  Fiammingoy  properly  Benya  Calvart,  a  native  of 
Antwerp,  who  received  his  education  in  the  school  of 
Progpero  Fontanay  is  among  the  better  Bolognese  artists  of 
his  time.  He  is  certainly  not  free  from  mannerism,  but  is 
distinguished  by  a  warmer  colouring,  which  he  probably 
derived  from  his  native  country.  Bariolommeo  Ceai  also 
deserves  to  be  favourably  mentioned,  as  his  pictures,  like 
those  of  Lavinia  Fontana,  show  a  closer  attention  to  Nature. 

Lastly,  Luca  Longhi,  a  Bavenna  painter,,  may  also  be 
noticed.  His  pictui'es  are  principally  to  be  met  with  at  his 
native  place — ^in  the  public  gallery,  and  elsewhere.  His 
chief  work  is  the  '  Marriage  at  Gana,'  in  the  refectory  of  the 
suppressed  Gamaldolese  Convent  at  Bavenna.  In  his  early 
manner  his  colouring  is  weak  and  pale,  and  his  pictures 
have  an  antiquated  look,  as  in  an  Altar-piece  by  him  in  the 
Berlin  Gallery — a  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned  with  Saints 
— dated  1642.  Later  it  became  much  richer  and  warmer, 
as  in  a  large  altar-piece  in  the  Brera  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child  and  two  Saints  with  an  Angel  playing  on  a  lute, 
and  another  in  the  I^ouvre.  These  show  a  Baphaelesque 
influence  probably  derived  through  Jnnocenzo  da  Imola,  In 
his  latest  works  he  appears  as  an  imitator  of  Parmigianino, 

Barbara  Longhi  was  the  daughter  of  Luca.    A  picture  by 
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her,  f oimerly  in  the  Castellani  Colleotiony  at  Turin,  is  dated 
1589.  Francesco  Longhi  is  of  the  same  fEonily.  Both  were 
even  weaker  painters  than  Luca. 

In  other  phiceB  we  find  siniilar  works  and  workmen.  All 
may  be  passed  oyer,  with  the  exception  of  some  artists  of 
Genoa,  where  Perino  del  Vaga  had  spread  the  Boman  style. 
The  brothers  Andrea  and  OUavio  Semini  may  be  mentioned, 
bat  more  particularly  Luca  Cambiaso  (^Luchetto  da  Genova), 
who,  notwithstanding  much  mannerism,  occasionally  pleases 
by  a  clever  and  sound  conception  of.  Nature.  From  among 
the  Neapolitan  mannerists  of  this  time  we  must  except 
Sinume  Papa,  who  retained  an  agreeable  simplicity,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  correctness  of  form.  His  most 
important  works  are  the  frescoes  in  the  church  of  Mont' 
Oliveto  at  Naples. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

EOLEOTIC   SCHOOLS. 


The  immediate  effect  upon  art  of  the  renewed  activity  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  consequent  on  the  Beformation,  was 
very  apparent  in  Italy,  and  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  we  trace  a  fresh  development  of  Italian 
painting  in  many  central  localities. 

The  chief  paiirters  of  this  time  (that  is,  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  and  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century)  are  known 
by  the  name  of  the  '  Eclectics,'  from  their  having  endea- 
voured to  select  and  unite  the  best  qualities  of  each  of  the 
great  masters,  without  however  excluding  the  study  of  Nature. 
This  eclectic  aim,  when  carried  te  an  extreme,  necessarily 
involved  a  great  misconception  ;  for  the  merit  of  the  earlier 
masters  consisted  strictiy  in  their  individual  and  peculiar 
qualities ;  the  endeavour,  therefore,  to  combine  characteristics 
essentially  different  was  inherently  false. 

In  opposition  to  these  Eclectics  arose  another  school,  which 
sought  to  form  an  independent  stylo,  distinct  from  those  ol 
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the  earlier  masters.  This  freedom  was  based  on  an  indis- 
criminate imitation  of  common  Nature,  conceiyed  in  a  bold 
and  lively  manner.  The  artists  of  this  direction  are  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  '  NaturalistV  Each  class,  how- 
eyer,  exercised  an  influence  on  the  other,  particularly  the 
Naturalisti  on  the  Eclectics.  It  is  thus  frequently  impossible 
to  distinguish,  with  peifect  precision,  the  artists  of  the  one 
school  from  those  of  the  other. 

The  most  important  of  the  Eclectic  schools  was  that  of 
the  Carracci  at  Bologna.  Its  founder,  properly  speaking,  wasi 
Lodovico  Carracci  (b.  1555-d.  1619),  a  scholar,  first  of 
Prospero  Fontana^  and  afterwards  of  Tintoretto^  in  Venice.* 
He  passed  his  youth  in  constant  and  close  attention  to  studies 
which  had  become  a  dead  letter  amopg  the  artists  of  the  time, 
and  which  exposed  him  to  much  ridicule  and  contempt ;  but 
thiB  only  made  it  the  more  eyident  to  him  that  reform  was 
desirable,  and  that  it  had  become  necessary  to  introduce 
rules  and  well-understood  principles  into  art,  to  counteract 
the  lawless  caprice  of  the  'mannerists.'  But  since  a  declaration 
of  war,  under  these  circumstances,  was  no  light  undertaking, 
he  looked  roimd  for  powerful  assistance,  and  found  it  in  the 
persons  of  his  two  nephews,  Agosiino  (b.  1558-d.  1601),  and 
Annibale  Carracci  (b.  1560-d.  1609).  They  were  sons  of  a 
taUor ;  Agostino  having  been  intended  for  a  goldsmith,  AnntbaU 
lor  his  father's  trade.  Lodovico  observed  a  talent  for  painting 
in  both,  and  took  upon  himself  to  educate  them  as  artists. 

In  concert  with  them  he  opened  an  academy  at  Bologna, 
under  the  name  of  the  Incamminati,  which  they  furnished 
with  all  the  necessary  means  of  study,  such  as  casts,  draw- 
ings, and  engravings ;  supplying  living  models  for  drawing 
and  painting,  and  proyiding  instruction  in  the  theoretic 
departments  of  perspective,  anatomy,  etc.  Further,  they 
superintended  and  directed  the  studies  of  their  scholars 

*  The  school  of  the  Carracci  and  other  eclectics  is  derived  from,  or 
united  to  that  of  Costa  and  Francia,  through  Prospero  Fontana,  who  was 
under  the  influence  of  Raphael^  and  especially  of  Dossc  Dossi,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  picture  by  him  in  the  Bologna  Gallery  ;  by  Caltart,  who  was 
under  that  of  Michael  Angelo^  and  by  others.  There  was  thus  a  certain 
continuity  in  the  Bolognese  school  from  its  earliest  period  down  to  its 
extinction. 
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(many  of  whom  had  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  sapeiv 
cilionsnesB  of  their  preyious  masters)  with  judgment  and 
kindness.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  ihe  opposition  of  the 
established  painters,  the  school  of  the  Carracci  became 
more  and  more  frequented,  and  it  was  not  long  before  all 
the  other  schools  of  art  in  Bologna  were  dosed. 

The  study  of  Nature,  and  a  combination  of  the  ezcellenoes 
of  the  great  masters,  were  the  fdndamental  principles  of  thiB 
school.  A  sonnet  by  Agostino  Oarraed  remains,  in  which  he 
defines  the  principles  of  the  school  agreeably  to  this  system. 
He  says :  **  Let  him  who  wishes  to  be  a  good  painter  acquire 
the  drawing  of  Eome,  Venetian  action  and  Venetian  manage- 
ment of  shade,  the  dignified  colonr  of  Lombardy  (that  is,  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci),  the  terrible  manner  of  Michael  AngeU^ 
Titian'a  truth  and  nature,  the  sovereign  purity  of  Correggio^s 
style,  and  the  just  symmetry  of  Haplia^  ;  the  decorum  and 
well-grounded  study  of  Tt&aZdt,  the  invention  of  the  learned 
Primaticcio,  and  a  little  of  Parmigianino^B  grace ;  or  without 
BO  much  study  and  weary  labour,  let  him  apply  himmlf  to 
imitate  the  works  which  our  Niccolb  {deW  Alibate)  has  left 
us  here."  *  This  patchwork  ideal,  the  impossibility  of  which 
we  have  already  alluded  to,  constituted  only  one  transition 
stop  in  the  history  of  the  Carracci  and  their  schooL    In  the 

*  "  Chi  farsi  vn  buon  pittor  cerca,  e  desia, 
n  disefpio  di  Roma  abbia  alia  mano, 
La  moasa  coll'  ombrar  Veneziftno, 
£  il  degno  colorir  di  Lombardia. 
Di  Michel  Angiol  la  terribil  yia, 
II  Tero  natand  di  Tisiano, 
Del  Correggio  lo  atil  pnro  e  iioyrano, 
E  di  an  Raffael  la  giasta  Mmmetria. 
Del  Tibaldi  il  decoro,  e  11  fondamento, 
Del  dotto  Primaticcio  I'  inventare, 
E  tin  po  di  grazia  del  Parmigianino, 
Ma  sensa  tanti  stndj,  e  tanto  stento, 
Si  ponga  1'  opre  solo  ad  imitare 
Che  qui  lasdood  il  nostro  Niccolino.'* 

**  The  tranelaiion  in  the  text  differs  a  little  from  that  givea  by  Heir  Kngler. 
The  passage  *  la  mossa  coll'  ombrar  Veneziano '  has  been  suppoaed  to  nhr 
chiefly  to  Tmtoret,  (See  Malvasia,  quoted  by  Fnseli,  *  Lectures,'  L  ii.)  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  word  '  mossa '  is  a  technical  term  still  applied 
in  Italy  to  attitude  or  action :  thus  the  expression  *  una  bella  mossa '  is 
commonly  appMed  to  an  academy  figure.  *  Venetian  shade '  was  no  doubt 
mtende.l  to  l>e  understood  less  exclusiyelr.    The  management  of  shade  in  this 
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prime  of  their  artistic  activity  thej  greatly  threw  off  their 
edectio  pretensions — ^they  neither  needed  the  decorum  of 
Tibaldi  nor  the  invention  of  Primaticcioy  they  had  attained 
an  independence  of  their  own.  The  imitation  of  the  great 
masters,  where  it  is  apparent,  is  no  longer  lifeless  and  super- 
ficial, the  mere  plagiarism  of  single  features,  but  is  rather  a 
thoroughly  understood  and  artistic  appropriation  of  their 
highest  qualities,  bearing  the  character  rather  of  rivalry  than 
of  imitation.  It  is  true  that  the  eclecticism  they  originally 
professed  often  left  its  traces  in  a  coldness,  stiffness,  and 
academical  consciousness,  which  offend  the  spectator ;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  moderate  even  this  criticism  when  we 
consider  the  difficulty  of  opposing  fresh  ideas  to  the  ex- 
aggerated mannerism  then  existing,  and  when  we  consider 
also  that  it  was  the  individual  energy  of  these  painters  which 
forced  them  a  way  through  the  trammels  of  imitation.  They 
possessed  a  true  feeling  for  the  higher  subjects  of  art,  and  it 
Mras  by  their  own  marvellous  zeal  that  they  attained  a  con- 
siderable, though  not  a  perfect,  harmony  of  corresponding 
style.  In  some  respects  they  adopted  the  bold  naturalism 
of  their  times,  moderated  and  refined  by  an  acquaintance, 
with  the  great  models  of  antiquity,  and  with  those  of  the 
period  of  Baphael, 

The  merit  of  Lodovico  Carracci  is  rather  that  of  a  teacher 
than  of  an  independent  and  productive  artist.  The  greater 
number  of  his  works  are  at  Bologna,  particularly  in  the 
Gkllery.  In  general  composition  they  are  seldom  attractive 
or  dignified ;  the  ability  they  evince  is  rather  to  be  sought 
in  single  parts.  Among  the  finest  of  those  in  the  Gallery  is 
a  Madonna,  in  a  glory  of  Angels,  standing  on  the  Moon, 
with  St.  Francis  and  St.  Jerome  beside  her ;  the  Madonna 
and  Child  are  painted  with  peculiar  grace,  and  with  a  happy 
imitation  of  the  chiaroscuro  of  Correggio,    In  the  samo 


school  generally  corresponds  with  the  effects  we  see  in  the  open  air :  the 
intensest  darks  are  connned  to  hollows ;  all  other  shades  are  considered  as 
lesser  degrees  of  light :  thus  the  mntahle  accideDts  of  light  seldom  interfere 
with  the  permanent  qualities  of  colonr  and  form.  The  expression  *  the 
just  symmetry  of  Baphael,*  was  perhaps  intended  to  t  elate  to  the  halance 
of  his  composition  and  the  shape  of  his  masses — not  merely  to  the  pro< 
portioni  of  the  human  form.*' — C.  L.  £. 

3  X 
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collectioii  thore  is  a  '  Birth  of  the  Baptist,'  with  much  that 
is  attractive  in  the  truth  and  artlessness  of  certain  portions. 
In  the  convent  of  S.  Michele  in  Bosco,  at  Bologna,  he 
painted  (with  his  scholars)  scenes  £rom  the  histories  of 
St.  Benedict  and  St.  Cecilia ;  some  of  them  have,  in  like 
manner,  a  character  of  grandeor  and  grace.  The  '  Miracle 
of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,'  in  the  Berlin  Mnsenm,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  insignificant  in  conception.  We  remark  that 
it  was  Lodovico  Carracei  who  first  dwelt,  in  his  pictures,  on 
the  pathos  of  sorrow,  whence  resulted  the  many  '  Ecce 
Homos '  and  sorrowing  Virgins  of  the  Bolognese  school.  A 
large '  Fiet&,'  of  terrible  but  tmly  natural  grief  in  expression, 
is  in  the  Corsini  Gallery  at  Home.  A  colossal '  Eoce  Homo,' 
of  beautiful  and  mild  expression,  though  not  of  corresponding 
power,  is  in  the  Doria  Gallery.  Several  pictures  in  the 
Louvre — a  Madonna,  an  Adoration,  and  others — betray,  in 
character  and  mode  of  light  and  shade,  the  study  of  Chrreggio. 

AgoBtino  Carracei,  on  the  whole,  painted  less ;  he  was  a 
man  of  learned  education,  and  superintended  the  theoretical 
instruction  of  the  academy.  He  is  also  celebrated  as  an 
engraver.  Among  his  pictures,  which  are  rare,  and  remark- 
able for  delicacy  of  treatment,  the  '  St  Jerome  receiving  the 
Sacrament,'  in  the  Bolognese  Gallery,  is  the  most  important. 
The  composition,  like  that  of  all  the  great  works  of  the 
time,  has  the  appearance  of  contrivance,  but  the  picture  has 
truth  of  character,  and  contains  much  that  is  good  in  detail 
The  infant  Hercules  strangling  the  Serpents,  in  the  Louvre, 
of  very  energetic  character,  is  by  Agostino,  though  ascribed 
to  Annibale  Carracei. 

Anmbale  Carracei  is  the  most  distinguished  of  this  fauiily. 
In  consequence  of  his  studies  in  Upper  Italy,  we  find  an 
imitation  of  Correggio,  and  afterwards  of  Paul  Veronese,  in 
his  earlier  works ;  but  after  his  residence  in  Home,  his  own 
powerful  style,  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  works  of 
Baphael  and  Michael  Angeh,  and  of  the  antique,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  developed  itself  in  a  new  form.  Anntbale  does  not 
always  please  ;  his  forms  have  often  something  general  and 
unindividual,  and  are  deficient  in  true  enthusiasm :  as  if, 
fettered  by  the  sense  of  the  naturalism  against  which  he  had 
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to  contend,  he  had  been  afraid  to  trust  his  own  inspiration. 
Tet,  for  all  this,  if  the  spectator  be  just,  he  will  always 
recognise  the  greatness  of  the  painter  in  the  power  which 
pervades  his  works,  and,  where  his  feeling  for  Nature  is 
allowed  to  have  scope,  in  his  freshness  and  yigour.  In  the 
Gallery  of  Bologna  there  is  a  picture  by  him,  in  which  the 
Madonna  is  in  the  manner  of  Paul  Veronese;  the  InfiEUit 
and  the  little  St.  John  in  that  of  Correggio  ;  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  in  that  of  Tt^tan,  while  the  St.  Catherine  resembles 
Parmigianino.  We  find  similar  motives  in  a  large  picture 
of  St.  Eoch  distributing  alms,  in  the  Dresden  Gallery — 
one  of  his  most  celebrated  works.  Annibale  is  most  happy 
in  small  compositions,  such  as  Madonnas  and  Holy  Families. 
A  very  graceful  picture  of  the  kind  is  in  the  Tribune  of 
the  Uffizi ;  another  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin.  One  similar 
to  the  last-mentioned  is  in  tho  Louvre,  where  there  are  also 
a  large  number  of  his  pictures  of  various  periods.  A  ^Piet4,' 
often  repeated,  is  excellent.  A  '  Dead  Christ  in  the  lap  of 
the  Madonna,*  with  two  weeping  boy-angels,  is  extremely 
well  composed ;  and  the  Virgin  particularly  has  something 
of  the  dignity  of  the  masters  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  A  beautiful  replica  of  this  picture  is  in  the 
Borghese  Gallery  at  Home,  another  in  the  Museum  at  Naples. 
The  well-known  picture  of  the  Thr:^  Marys,  at  Castlo 
Howard,  is  of  singular  grandeur  and  pathos  in  the  expres- 
sion of  grief.  The  series  of  frescoes  of  mythological  designs 
in  the  Famese  Palace  at  Bome,*  and  particularly  in  the 
so-called  gallery  of  the  palace,  is  generally  considered  his 
best  performance.  Indeed  these  works  may  be  accepted  as 
the  fairest  criterion  of  the  schooL  ArtisticaUy  speaking, 
they  claim  the  utmost  admiration  :  in  the  technical  process 
of  fresco  we  know  no  more  finished  specimens.  The  arrange- 
ment on  the  arched  ceiling  of  the  great  saloon  is  only  sur- 
passed (and  that,  it  is  true,  in  a  different  way)  by  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  The  drawing  is  altogether  masterly  both  in 
the  nude  and  in  the  draperies,  and,  as  fetr  as  fresco  permits, 

*  They  have  been  freqneDtly  engrared:  the  best  work  it  'Oaleriae 
Farnesiana  Icones,  etc.,  ab  Annibale  Carracio  coloribuB  ezpressft,  a  Petre 
Aquila  del.  inc.  Roms.' 
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modeling,  oolonring,  and  chiaroBcnro  may  be  termed  perfect. 
Still,  independently  of  the  ostentationfi  study  of  Baphael  and 
Michael  Angela,  which  is  everywhere  apparent,  we  especially 
feel  the  want  of  true  life,  of  the  real  capacity  for  enjoyment, 
which,  in  subjects  of  this  kind,  is  absolutely  essential.  In 
the  composition  of  the  *  Galatea ' — one  of  the  many  subjects 
represented — it  is  evident  that  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the 
senses  was  intended  to  be  expressed.  Its  general  expression 
is,  however,  cold  and  heavy,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
other  mythical  subjects  by  Annihale ;  though  in  many  of 
them  (for  example,  in  the  famous  '  Bacchante '  in  the  Tribune 
of  the  Uffizi,  and  in  the  Museum  at  Naples)  the  colouring  is 
masterly.  The  paintings  in  the  Famese  Palace  were  Anni- 
hale's  last  important  works.  The  parsimony  of  his  employers 
provoked  his  anger,  and  had  an  unfavourable  effect  on  his 
health,  which  was  further  injured  by  a  journey  to  Naples 
and  the  persecutions  he  encountered  from  the  Neapolitan 
artists.    He  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Rome. 

Annihale  was  one  of  the  first  who  practised  landscape- 
painting  as  a  separate  department  of  art.  In  him  and  his 
contemporaries  the  influence  of  the  Netherlands  and  Venice, 
of  Paul  Brill  and  of  Titian,  is  seen  united ;  and  they,  in 
their  turn,  laid  the  foundation  for  Pouasin  and  Claude 
Lorraine,  In  many  of  Annibale's  historical  pictures,  as,  for 
example,  in  several  in  the  Louvre,  the  landscape  divides  the 
interest  with  the  figures.  It  is  true  his  landscape  is  wanting 
in  the  charm  which  later  painters  attained,  and  also  in  the 
glow  of  colour  which  belongs  to  Titian,  With  all  his  lively 
feeling  for  grand  and  beautifiil  lines,  and  for  a  correspond- 
ing arrangement  of  architecture,  Anntbale^B  landscapes  still 
bear  the  stamp  of  spirited  scene-paintings.  Many  of  this 
description  are  in  the  Doria  Palace  at  Home,  and  a  very 
admirable  picture  of  energetic  effect  and  poetical  composi- 
tion is  in  tiie  Museum  at  Berlin.  Two  small  poetic  subjects 
of  Bacchus  and  Silenus  are  in  the  National  Crallery.  Two 
others,  one  of  which  directly  recalls  Paul  BriU,  are  at 
Castle  Howard.  Oenre  pictures  by  Annibale  also  exist.  The 
'  Greedy  Eater,'  in  the  Colonna  Palace  at  Bomo,  and  another 
—a  man    with   a  monkey — ^in  the  Ufiizi,  are  interesting 
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proofs  of  the  hmnoroiis  vigour  of  which  this  painter  was 
capable. 

A  number  of  important  artists,  with  various  peculiarities 
of  style,  sprang  from  the  school  of  the  Carrcicci,  in  some 
respects  surpassing  their  masters.  The  most  celebrated  are 
the  following. 

Domenico  Zampieri^  somamed  DoTnenichino,  (b.  1581-d. 
1641)  a  painter  in  whose  works,  more  than  in  those  of  any 
other  artist  of  the  time,  we  occasionally  observe  the  artless- 
ness  and  free  conception  of  nature  which  were  peculiar  to  the 
contemporaries  of  BaphaeL*  But  even  DomenichinOy  on  the 
whole,  and  in  essentials,  could  never  cast  aside  the  trammels 
of  his  school ;  this  indeed  was  to  be  the  less  expected,  as  he 
was  not  gifted  with  a  particiQarly  rich  fEUicy.  He  frequently 
made  use  of  the  compositions  of  other  artists — as  in  his 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  in  the 
Vatican  (see  woodcut) — in  which  we  find  a  close  imitation 
of  the  same  subject  by  Agostino  Carracci.  The  imitation  is 
not,  however,  servile,  and  there  is  an  interesting  individuality 
in  several  of  the  heads.  It  was  seldom  that  he  succeeded 
perfectly  in  the  higher  subjects  of  inspiration.  Among  his 
best  specimens  are  the  Four  Evangelists,  in  the  pendentives 
of  the  cupola  of  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle  at 
Bome — wonderful  compositions,  in  which  the  group  of  St. 
John,  surrounded  with  angels,  constitutes  one  of  the  finest 
efforts  we  know  of  this  kind.  In  other  historical  pictures 
Domenichiru)  is  often  cold  and  studied,  especially  in  the 
principal  subject ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  subordinate 
figures  have  much  grace,  and  a  noble  character  of  beauty. 
Of  this  the  two  frescoes  in  the  church  of  S.  Luigi  at  Bome, 
representing  the  legend  of  St.  Cecilia,  are  striking  ex- 
amples. It  is  not  the  Saint  herself,  bestowing  her  goods 
from  a  balcony,  who  constitutes  the  chief  subject,  but  the 
masterly  group  of  poor  people  struggling  for  them  below. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Death  of  the  Saint,  in  which 
the  admiration  and  grief  of  the  bystanders  are  inimitable  ; 
and  of  the  'Scourging  of  St.  Andrew,'  in  the  chapel  of 

*  Oatlines  in  Landon,  *  Vies  et  (Eavres/  etc.,  t.  Domeniohino. 
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that  saint,  next  S.  Oregoiio,  on  Monte  Cello  (Boiiie), 
where  a  group  of  women,  thmst  back  by  the  ezecutiaiieiB, 
is  of  the  highest  beantj.  The  frescoes  in  a  chapel  of  the 
Dnomo  at  Fano  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  the 
Virgin,  are  his  best  works.  They  soffered  from  the  smoke 
when  part  of  the  church  was  burnt ;  bat  we  can  peroeiTe, 
in  the  Visitation — the  best-preserved  pictnre—a  feeling  for 
beauty,  and  a  purity,  candour  and  mildness  of  expression, 
such  as  are  perhaps  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  bis 
other  productions.  There  are  also  many  beautiful  parts 
in  the  frescoes,  from  the  history  of  St.  Nilus,  which 
Domentchino  painted  at  Grottaferrata,*  near  Rome.  His  great 
altar-pieces,  gathered  together  in  the  OaUery  of  Bologna, 
contain  little  more  than  theatrical  attitudes.  The '  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Sebastian,'  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli 
(Home),  is  deficient  in  conception,  and  altogether  the  subject 
lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  this  master.  At  this  time  pictures 
of  martyrdoms,  in  which  Raphael  and  his  contemporaries 
were  so  sparing,  came  greatly  into  vogue;  painters  and 
patrons  sought  for  passionate  emotion,  and  these  subjects 
supplied  them  with  plentiful  food. 

An  oil-painting  by  Domentchino  in  the  Borghese  Grallery  at 
Eome,  representing  Diana  and  her  Nymphs,  some  of  whom 
are  shooting  at  a  mark  with  arrows,  others  bathing,  is  a  very 
pleasing  composition,  peculiarly  fine  in  its  lines,  and  full  of 
characteristic  movement,  but  even  here  the  expression  of 
the  heads  is  not  equally  natural  throughout.  A  beautiful 
and  naive  picture  by  him,  a  guardian  Angel  defending  his 
charge  —  a  splendid  boy — ^from  Satan,  is  in  the  Public 
Gallery  at  Naples.  The  half-length  figure  of  St.  John,  look- 
ing upwards  in  inspiration,  well  known  by  Mtiller's  en- 
graving, which  however  is  not  quite  true  to  the  original,  is  in 
Prince  Narischkin^s  collection  at  St  Petersburg.  Another, 
not  less  admirable,  is  at  Castle  Howard.  A  fine  St.  Sebastian, 
with  pious  women  dressing  his  wounds,  somewhat  recalling 
the  Venetian  manner,  is  in  the  Stadel  Institute  at  Frankfort 

Like  Annihale  Carracd,  Domentchino  was  invited  to  Naples ; 

*  '  Picturse  Domenici  Zanipierii  quie  extant  in  Sacello  sacrae  s&di  Chrvpto- 
crratensi  adjuncto.'     Komse,  1762. 
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like  him,  too,  lie  was  perBecuted  by  the  Neapolitan  painters, 
who  tolerated  no  strangers.  Of  his  works  there  the  most 
important  aro  in  the  ohapel  of  the  Tesoro  in  the  Duomo. 
He  died  before  their  completion — ^it  is  suspected,  by  poison. 
Domantc&tno  was  also  an  excellent  landscape-painter.  The 
character  of  his  landscapes,  like  those  by  Annibale  Carracci, 
is  decoratiye;  but  it  is  united  in  a  happy  manner  with 
warmth  of  colour,  and  a  cheerful,  lively  feeling.  Excellent 
works  of  the  kind  are  in  the  Villa  Lndovisi  and  in  the 
Doria  Palace  (Borne),  in  the  Louyre,  and  in  the  National 
Grallery  and  Bridgewater  collection  (London^. 

Domenichino  formed  but  few  scholars;  one  of  them, 
OiambaUiata  Paasen^  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  writers 
on  the  history  of  Italian  painting. 

Francesco  AJbano  (b.  1578-d.  1660).*  Elegance  is  in  one 
word  the  characteristic  of  this  painter.  He  delights  in  cheer- 
ful subjects,  in  which  a  playfdl  fancy  can  expatiate,  such  as 
scenes  and  figures  from  ancient  mythology — aboye  all,  Venus 
and  her  companions,  smiling  landscapes,  and  hosts  of  charm- 
ing Amorini,  who  surround  the  principal  groups  or  eyen 
form  the  subject  of  the  picture.  But  his  works,  both  land- 
scape and  figures,  haye  throughout  a  merely  decoratiye 
character ;  their  elegance  seldom  rises  to  real  grace ;  their 
playfulness  rarely  bespeaks  real  enjoyment.  Pictures  of 
the  class  alluded  to  are  not  uncommon  in  galleries ;  in  the 
Louyre,  especially,  they  are  numerous.  In  the  Borghese 
Grallery,  at  Bome,  are  the  Four  Seasons,  which  might  just  as 
well  be  called  the  four  elements  (only  one  of  them  by  his 
own  hand),  with  others  in  the  Colonna  Palace.  In  the 
Torlonia  Palace,  are  some  pleasing  frescoes  of  an  allegori- 
cal-mythological natui*e,  still  preseryed  on  the  ceilings  of 
the  Loggia  on  the  fii*st  story.  Beligious  subjects  occur 
less  frequently,  but  in  these  (some  are  in  the  Grallery  of 
Bologna),  if  not  more  profound,  he  appears  more  skilful,  and 
is  tolerably  free  from  cxaggcmtion  and  affectation.  One 
of  his  most  graceful  and  frequently  repeated  compositions 
is  the  Infiuit  Christ  sleeping  on  the  Gross. 

*  Outlines  in  Ijindon,  *  Vies  et  (Enyres/  etc.,  t.  Albani. 
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Albano  fonned  various  scholars  at  Bologna  and  at  Boone. 
The  best  of  them  are : — Qiovanm  Battisia  Mola^  a  French- 
man, an  unaffected  painter,  by  whom  there  are  some  good 
portraits;  and  Pier  Francesco  Mola^  from  the  yicinitj  of 
Como,  excellent  in  historical  pictures  and  in  single  figures, 
especially  as  respects  colour.  His  landscapes,  with  Biblical 
and  mythological  subjects,  are  grandly  composed,  and  are 
admirable  in  effect  of  light  and  atmosphere,  especially  in 
glowing  eyening  scenes.  Carlo  Oignani  ia  an  artist  of  no 
great  importance,  characterised  by  a  graceful  but  superficial 
style.  One  of  his  pictures,  *  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  Wife,'  is 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery ;  and  an  enormous  *  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin '  in  the  Munich  Gallery.  Andrea  Sacchi  is  the 
cleverest  of  the  schooL  An  excellent  work  of  its  kind  by 
him,  representing  S.  Eomualdo  among  the  Friars  of  his 
Order,  in  the  Vatican,  hardly  deserves  the  epithet  of  grand, 
but  contains  some  noble  figures  in  well-managed  white 
drapery.  A  '  Miracle  by  St.  Gregory,'  in  the  same  gallery, 
is  trivial  in  invention,  but  of  a  luminous  effect  of  colour. 
Other  works  of  his  are  very  inferior.  Carlo  Marattiy  or 
Marattay  (1625-1713)  a  scholur  of  Sacchi,  flourished  about  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  an  artist  of  limited 
ability,  whose  works  exhibit  an  insipid  striving  after  ideal 
beauty — ^he  may  be  called  an  inferior  Guido,  The  absence 
of  expression  and  meaning  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
his  contemporaries  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
is  at  all  events  replaced  in  his  pictures  by  great  study  of 
composition.  His  real  reputation  in  the  history  of  Art  i& 
founded  on  the  care  with  which  he  watched  over  Bapha^s 
frescoes  in  Rome  and  superintended  their  restoration.  His 
portraits  are  occasionally  fine,  such  as  that  of-Matia- 
Maddalena  Bospigliosi,  in  the  Louvre. 

Guido  Beni  (b.  1575-d.  1642).«  This  artist  was  gifted  with 
a  refined  feeling  for  beauty,  both  in  form  and  grouping.  In 
a  freer  period  of  Art  he  would  probably  have  attained  the 
highest  excellence,  but  it  is  precisely  in  his  works  that  the 
restraint  of  his  age  is  most  apparent   His  ideal  consisted  not 

^  Oatlines  in  Landon,  'Vies  et  CEuTres/  etc,  t.  Guido 
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BO  mncli  in  an  exalted  and  pnrified  conception  of  beantifdl 
nature,  as  in  an  mimeaning,  emptj  abstraction,  devoid  of 
indiyidnal  life  and  personal  interest.  In  the  beauty  of  his 
forms,  of  the  heads  particularly  (which  are  mostly  copied 
from  celebrated  antiques,  such  as  that  of  the  Niobe),  and  in 
his  grouping,  we  perceiye  the  cold  calculation  of  the  under- 
standing, and  it  is  but  seldom  that  a  siK>ntaneous  feeling 
makes  its  way.  The  progressive  deyelopment  of  Guido  was 
singular  in  its  kind,  for  its  period  was  marked  by  works 
very  dissimilar  in  style.  Those  of  his  early  time  have 
an  imposing,  almost  violent  character :  grand,  powerful 
figures,  finely  arranged,  ^vith  dark  shadows,  resembling 
the  manner  of  the  Naturalistic  particularly  of  Michelangelo 
da  Caravaggio^  of  whom  we  shall  presently  speak.  Among 
them  the  '  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,'  now  in  the  Vatican,  is 
quoted  as  having  been  painted  in  imitation  of  that  painter ; 
it  has  his  heavy,  powerful  forms,  but  as  it  wants  the 
passionate  feeling  which  sustains  such  subjects — it  is  a 
martyrdom  and  nothing  more — it  might  pass  for  an 
enormous  and  horrible  genre  picture.  Some  of  his  best 
works  in  the  Gallery  at  Bologna  belong  to  this  class.  A 
large  picture  called  the  '  Madonna  della  Piet& '  may  be  first 
mentioned.  In  the  upper  part  is  the  body  of  Christ,  laid 
on  a  bier — the  *  Mater  Dolorosa'  and  two  weeping  angels 
at  the  sides,  and  below  the  patron  saints  of  Bologna.  Still 
more  grand  is  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Madonna  and  St. 
John  beside  the  Cross,  in  which  the  Virgin  is  a*  figure 
of  solemn  beauty — one  of  Guide's  finest  and  most  dignified 
creations.  A  third  celebrated  picture  at  Bologna  is  the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  The  female  figures  are  beauti- 
ful, and  the  composition  very  animated,  but  the  feeling  for 
mere  abstract  beauty  is  too  apparent.  The  *  Crucifixion,'  in 
the  Modena  Grallery — Christ  on  the  Cross  alone,  with  drapery 
violently  agitated  by  the  storm,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
dark  sky — ^is  a  very  striking  picture.  Also  one  in  the  Berlin 
Museum  representing  the  two  hermits,  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Anthony — ^powerful  figures,  who  may  be  called  true  heroes 
of  the  desert. 

At  a  subsequent  time  this  fondness  for  the  powerful  became 
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moderated,  and  a  more  simple  and  natoral  style  of  imitaiioii 
suoceeded,  but  there  are  few  examples  extant  of  this  happj 
period  of  transition.  Ouido*a  best  picture — ^unfortunately  an 
unfinished  one — ^belongs  to  this  time.  It  is  in  the  choir  of 
8.  Martino  at  Naples,  whither  the  painter  was  invited ;  but, 
whence,  like  other  artists,  he  was  driven  away  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  Neapolitans.  The  subject  is  the  Nativity. 
In  the  figures  of  the  shepherds  and  women  there  are 
qualities  of  beauty  and  artlessness  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  of  his  works.  A  second  excellent  specimen  is  the 
large  and  well-known  fresco  on  the  ceiling  of  the  garden 
pavilion  of  the  Bospigliosi  Palace  at  Borne,  representing 
Aurora  preceding  Phoebus,  whose  chariot  is  drawn  by 
white  and  piebald  horses,  while  the  Hours,  graceful  figures 
in  beautiful  action,  advance  in  rapid  flight  (see  woodcut). 
The  whole  is  brilliantly  coloured.  A  third,  and  highly 
pleasing  work,  apparently  of  this,  his  best  time,  is  the 
fresco  in  the  apsis  of  the  Cappella  S.  Silvia,  near  8. 
Gregorio,  at  Eome,  representing  a  concert  of  angels  above 
a  balustrade  adorned  with  drapery,  on  which  lie  the  music- 
books.  In  the  centre  are  three  naked  children  singing, 
and  on  each  side  the  charming  figures  of  full-grown  angels 
with  trumpets,  violoncellos,  flutes,  and  tambourines.  Some  of 
them  are  whispering  playfully  together ;  others  are  looking 
curiously  down ;  above  is  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity,  in 
the  act  of  benediction.  The  whole  picture  is  imbued  with  a 
glow  of  youthfdl  animation  and  beauty,  which  reminds  ns  of 
the  best  times  of  Italian  art.  Another  fresco,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Cappella  8.  Andrea,  is  of  high  merit — St.  Andrew, 
on  his  way  to  execution,  sees  the  cross  awaiting  him  in  the 
distance,  and  Mis  upon  his  knees  in  adoration ;  the  execu- 
tioners and  spectators  regard  him  with  astonishment.  The 
fresco  of  the  '  Glorification  of  St.  Dominick,'  in  the  chapel 
dedicated  to  that  Saint  in  the  church  of  8.  Petronio, 
Bologna,  is  a  great  work,  and  shows  Guido*B  power  as  a 
fresco  painter.  The  head  of  the  Saint  is  singularly  fine, 
and  the  whole  composition  is  sufFosed  with  a  golden  light 
which  produces  an  admirable  effect.  Here  we  may  also 
mention  the  decorations  of  the  sacramental  chapel  in  the 
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cathedral  at  Eavczma.  A  '  Glory '  in  the  cupola,  and  the 
*  Grathering  of  Manna,'  over  the  altar,  are  both  excellent. 
The  artist's  transition  to  a  less  pleasing  manner  is  seen  in  a 
picture  of  which  there  are  nnmerons  repetitions  (at  Rome 
in  the  GhJlery  of  the  Capitol,  at  Munich,  in  the  Museum 
of  Berlin,  etc.),  representing  Fortune  as  a  naked  female 
figure,  sweeping  over  the  globe,  while  an  Amorino  endea- 
vours to  hold  her  back  by  her  veil  and  hair. 

fhiido'B  works,  during  this  transition,  are  distinguished  by 
an  agreeable  warmth  of  colour.  Those  of  a  later  period  are 
of  a  pale  silvery  grey  ;  in  them  the  insipid  ideality,  before 
alluded  to,  exhibits  itself  more  and  more,  and  approaches 
its  greatest  degeneracy,  viz.,  a  vapid  generalization  without 
character — an  empty,  ordinary  kind  of  grace.  Perhaps  the 
best  of  this  class  is  the  famous '  Assxmiption  of  the  Virgin,'  in 
the  Gallery  at  Munich.  A  more  celebrated  picture  in  the 
GkJlery  of  Bologna  has,  in  reality,  less  merit;  it  repre- 
sents a  Madonna  in  a  glory  of  angels,  with  the  patron 
saints  of  Bologna  underneath.  This  picture  is  called  '  II 
Pallione '  (the  great  Church  Standard),  from  having  been 
originally  used  in  processions.  In  the  later  part  of  his 
life  Outdo  often  painted  with  careless  haste ;  he  had  given 
himself  up  to  gambling,  and  sought  to  retrieve  his  immense 
losses  by  raising  money  as  rapidly  and  easily  as  he  could. 
At  this  time  chiefly  were  painted  the  numerous  Madonnas, 
Cleopatras,  Sibyls,  &c.,  which  are  to  be  found  in  every 
gallery.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  among  his  most  care- 
ful and  charming  works — as '  Judith  with  the  Head  of  Hole- 
femes,'  in  the  Spada  Gallery,  Rome ;  and  the  '  Andromeda,' 
in  the  Rospigliosi  Summer-house.  A  large  number  of  his 
works,  of  various  periods,  are  in  the  Louvre.  A  very 
beautiful  Madouna,  with  the  Sleeping  Child,  executed  with 
greater  care  and  severity  than  usual,  is  in  the  palace  of 
the  Quirinal.  In  the  same  palace,  serving  for  the  altar- 
piece  of  the  private  chapel,  is  a  Madonna  with  a  glory  of 
angels.  One  of  Guidons  most  celebrated  pictures  is  a  female 
head,  in  the  Barberini  Palace,  Rome,  supposed,  but  upon 
insufficient  grounds,  to  be  the  portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci. 
Its  reputation  is  founded  less  upon  its  merit  than  upon  the 
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interest  it  has  excited  from  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  woman 
it  is  believed  to  represent,  and  from  the  innumerable  oopies 
that  have  been  made  of  it.  Tho  National  GkJleiy  ooniains 
several  works  of  the  master. 

Guido  formed  a  large  number  of  scholars,  some  of  whom 
imitated  his  later  manner.  Among  them  are  SemenzOj  Oessi. 
Domenico  Oanutiy  Ouido  Ccignacci,  Sinume  Cantarifd  and 
Oio.  Andrea  Sirani^  whose  daughter  and  scholar,  EUadheUa 
Siraniy  also  distinguished  herself  as  an  imitator  of  the  master. 

Giovanni  Francesco  Barhieri,  sumamed  from  his  squinting 
Guercino  da  Cento  (b.  1591-d.  1666),*  although  not  immediate- 
ly belonging  to  the  school  of  the  Carraed^  or  having  remained 
in  it  but  a  short  time,  nevertheless  decidedly  followed  the  same 
general  style.  The  progress  of  his  development  may  be  com- 
pared to  tiiat  of  Guido  Bent;  at  the  same  time  he  is  distin- 
guished from  that  master  by  the  expression  of  a  livelier  feeling. 
In  the  early  works  of  Guercino  we  find  the  same  power  and 
solidity,  the  same  depth  of  shadow,  as  in  those  by  (xuidoy  but 
already  tempered  by  a  certain  sweetness,  and  by  an  admirable 
chiaroscuro.  Two  excellent  pictures  of  this  class  are  in  the 
Gallery  of  Bologna — St.  William  of  Aquitaine  asgnming  the 
garb  of  a  monk,  and  the  Virgin  appearing  to  St.  Bruno. 
In  *  Dido's  Last  Moments,*  in  the  Spada  Palace  CRome) — 
a  large  picture  full  of  figures — the  expression  of  sorrow 
and  passion  in  Dido  and  her  attendants  is  of  the  utmost 
power,  the  colouring  glowing  and  deep.  A  *  St.  Petronilla,'  in 
the  Gallery  of  tho  Capitol,  is  of  a  more  superficial  character, 
but  painted  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  'Incredulity  of 
Thomas,'  in  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican,  is  also  a  distin- 
guished work ;  the  profile  of  the  Saviour  especially  is  very 
noble  in  expression.  *  St.  Peter  raising  Tabitha,'  in  the  Pitti 
Palace,  though  of  smaller  dimensions,  is  a  masterpiece.  A 
Madonna  in  the  clouds,  adored  by  several  saints,  is  in  the 
Louvre.  A  large  Madonna  and  Child  enthroned,  with  the 
infant  Baptist  on  the  pedestal  of  the  throne,  in  the  Palazzo 
Brignole  Sala  (Genoa),  is  a  very  fine  example  of  the  master. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  a  picture  with  SS.  Chiara  aod 

*  Jac  Aleas.  Calyi,  'Kotizia  della  Vita  e  delle  Opere  di  Gio.  Frane. 
Barbieri.  detto  il  Guercino  da  Cento.'    Bologna,  1808. 
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FranoiB  kneeling  below  the  Madonna,  in  the  Parma  Gallery. 
At  a  later  period  OuercinOy  like  Outdo,  adopted  a  softer 
style,  in  which  he  produoed  a  fascinating  effect  by  a  delicate 
combination  of  colours.  His  works  of  this  time  haye  a  certain 
sentimental  character,  which  in  some  instances  is  developed 
with  peculiar  grace.  Among  the  best  are  the  '  Hagar  and 
Ishmael,'  in  the  Brera,*  and  a  '  Sibyl '  in  the  Tribune  of  the 
XJffizi ;  also  several  pictures  in  the  Louvre  and  in  English 
galleries.  In  his  later  works  the  same  insipidity  observable 
in  Outdo  frequently  appears ;  a  repulsive  mannerism  takes 
the  place  of  sentiment,  and  the  colouring  is  pale  and  washy. 
Ouercino  also  practised  landscape-painting,  and  acquired  in 
this  department  a  beautiful  and  rich  style  of  colouring. 

Several  painters  of  the  Oetmari  family,  among  whom 
Benedetto  was  the  most  remarkable,  were  scholars  and 
imitators  of  Ouercino. 

In  the  hands  of  Oiovanni  Lanfraneo  (b.  1581-d.  1647),  the 
art  again  degenerates  into  mere  mechanism — an  effort  to  pro- 
duce effect  by  dexterity  and  superficial  means.  Abrupt 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade ;  grouping  according  to  school 
precepts  rather  than  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject ; 
foreshortenings  without  necessity,  merely  as  a  display  of 
drawing;  and  countenances  which,  notwithstanding  the 
tension  of  every  feature,  express  nothing:  these  are  the 
elements  of  Lanfraneo's  art.  Even  the  study  of  Nature  is 
neglected,  and  the  severity  and  solidity  of  the  Carracci  begin 
to  disappear — ^the  sole  merit  of  a  facile  and  cheerful  colour 
excepted.  Tet  Lanfraneo  was  more  popular  than  perhaps 
any  other  artist  of  the  school.  Many  considerable  cupola- 
decorations  were  executed  by  him ;  for  example,  those  of 
the  church  of  S.  Andrea  della  Yalle  in  Borne ;  and  those  in 
the  Tesoro  at  Naples,  where  he  alone  successfally  maintained 
his  position  against  the  Neapolitan  artists.  Where  the  sub- 
ject permitted  of  a  naturalistic  conception  he  is  generally 
most  successfal.  The  'Liberation  of  St.  Peter,'  in  the 
Colonna  Palace  (Bome),  is  a  good  picture  of  this  kind.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  *  St.  Cecilia,'  in  tiie  Barberini  Palace,  with 

*  This  picture,  it  will  be  remembered,  excited  the  admiration  of  Lord 
BTron ;  but  modem  opinion  ii  much  lew  faTourable  as  to  its  merits. 
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her  bold  expression  and  Tulgar  action,  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  this  artisf  s  worst  style. 

The  following  are  among  the  less  celebrated  scholars  of 
the  Carracci.  Alessandro  Tiarini,  chiefly  distingnished  by 
clever  execution.  An  altar-piece  by  him  in  the  church  of 
S.  Yitale,  at  Bologna,  representing  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  is, 
however,  a  charming  and  original  composition.  The  Virgin 
is  riding  on  an  ass,  while  St.  Joseph  walks  behind  carrying 
the  Child,  who  stretches  out  its  arms  to  its  mother.  Other 
pictures  by  him  are  in  the  public  gallery  at  Bologna  and  in 
the  firera.  LioneUo  Spada,  a  powerful  painter,  who  happily 
combined  the  more  dignified  conception  of  the  Carracci  with 
the  vigour  and  truth  of  Caravaggio.  Otacamo  Cavedone^  also 
a  very  able  painter :  an  excellent  picture  by  him  is  in  the 
Bologna  GflJlery.  In  addition  to  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  landscape-painter  Francesco  Chimaldi,  who  imitated  the 
decorative  style  already  mentioned  as  characterising  the 
landscapes  of  Annibale  Carracci.  There  are  a  series  of  pic- 
tures by  him  in  the  Borghese  Gallery  at  Borne,  and  a  good 
specimen  in  the  Berlin  Musenm.*  H  Oohho  dai  Frutii  (the 
Hunchback  fruit-painter),  properly  speaking  Pietro  Paali 
Bonssiy  by  whom  there  are  large  and  excellent  fruit-pictores. 

Bartolommeo  Schedone  of  Modena,  who  died  at  an  early 
age  in  1615,  is  also  said  to  have  formed  his  style  under  the 
influence  of  this  school.  In  his  earlier  works  the  study  of 
Correggio  is  chiefly  apparent,  but  the  sharpness  and  severity 
of  Schedone  form  an  unfavourable  contrast  to  the  refined  style 
of  that  master.  He  is  more  pleasing  in  works  which  are 
independent  of  this  influence,  and  which  are  characterised 
by  a  straightforward  imitation  of  Nature  in  the  manner  of 
the  Naturalisti.  Several  interesting  pictures  by  Schedone  are 
in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  where  indeed  most  of  his  works 
are  collected.  Two,  representing  the  distribution  of  alms  to 
the  poor,  are  especially  worthy  of  notice. 

Giovanni  Battiata  Salvi,  sumamed  Sassoferrato  from  his 
birth-place  (b.  1605-d.  1685),  is  also  said  to  liave  been 
formed  by  scholars  of  the  Carracci,  and  chiefly,  it  is  supposed, 

*  Drawings  in  pen  and  ink  hj  F.  Orimaldi  are  freqnenUf  attributed 
to  Titian, 
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by  Domenichino.  He  is,  howeyer,  a  tolerably  independent 
artist,  firee  £rom  the  ideal  feebleness  and  emptiness  of  the 
later  followers  of  the  Carraeci.  He  rather  imitated,  and 
not  without  snccess,  the  older  masters  of  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  has  indeed  a  certain  affinity  witii  them 
in  his  peculiar,  but  not  always  unaffected,  gentleness  of  mien. 
We  haye  already  mentioned  his  free  copies  after  BapkaeTB 
*  Madonna  with  the  Pink,'  and  Titian'B  picture  of  the  ^  Three 
Ages.'  Copies  also  from  Pietro  Perugino,  a  master  who,  in 
those  times,  was  somewhat  depreaiated,  and  an  excellent  copy 
of  Baphad's  '  Entombment,'  are  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  at 
Perugia.  His  own  original  works  haye  no  particular  depth, 
but  are  smooth,  pleasing,  and  often  of  great  sweetness  of 
expression,  which  occasionally  degenerates  into  sentimen- 
tality. The  Madonna  and  Child  were  his  constant  subject. 
In  some  of  these  pictures  he  appears  to  great  adyantage, 
and  eyery  large  gallery  possesses  one  or  more  of  them. 
The  Holy  Family  also,  in  their  domestic  character,  was  a 
fayourite  subject,  in  his  treatment  of  which  he  appears  to 
haye  been  the  forerunner  of  the  modem  romantic  school ; 
for  example,  in  a  picture  of  this  kind  in  the  Public  Gkdlery 
at  Naples  the  Madonna  is  represented  sewing,  Joseph 
planing  wood,  and  the  youthful  Christ  cleaning  the  room. 
His  most  celebrated  picture  is  the  '  Madonna  del  Eosario,' 
in  the  church  of  S.  Sabina  at  Bome.  The  expression  of  St. 
Dominick  is  of  a  high  order  of  pathos.  Sassoferrato  finished 
his  pictures,  as  his  tendency  would  lead  us  to  expect,  with 
great  care  and  minuteness. 

Other  Eclectic  schools  appeared  in  Italy — that  of  the 
Campif  for  example,  at  Cremona,  which  flourished  in  the 
middle  and  toward  the  end  of  tne  sixteenth  century.  The 
head  of  this  school,  Oiulio  Campi^  whom  we  haye  already 
mentioned,*  educated  his  brother  Antonio^  and  Bernardino 
Oampiy  another  relatiye.  The  works  of  Bernardino  are 
principally  to  be  found  in  Cremona,  especially  the  frescoes 
in  the  church  of  S.  Sigismundo.  A  *  Pieti,'  in  the  Louyre, 
shows  the  study  of  Baphael  in  the  noble  form  of  the 

♦  ^e  p.  577. 
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Virgin,  and  of  Correggio  in  the  warmth  of  the  colouring. 
though  it  is  tasteless  in  composition.  Sofonitiba  Anguiseiola^ 
of  a  noble  Cremonese  family,  Bemardino*a  scholar,  obtained 
so  great  a  reputation  for  her  portraits  that  she  was  invited 
in  1559  to  Spain,  where  she  painted  those  of  Philip  IL, 
for  which  she  receiyed  a  pension  of  200  scudi  and  a 
diamond  of  great  value ;  of  the  Queen  IsabeUa,  whidi  she 
sent  to  Pope  Pius  IV. ;  and  of  the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos. 
She  was  treated  with  great  distinction  at  the  Spanish 
Court,  married  first  to  Don  Pabrizio  di  Moncada,  a  Sidlian 
nobleman,  with  a  dower  of  12,000  ducats,  and  secondly 
to  one  LomeUini,  a  gentleman  of  Genoa,  receiving  for 
life  a  pension  of  1000  ducats.  She  is  believed  to  have 
died  after  1626,  blind,  and  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Her 
portrait  by  her  own  hand,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  is  in  the 
Ufiizi;  another  in  the  Vienna  GaUery,  on  which  she 
terms  herself  *  Virgo'  (1554).  Signer  Morelli  (Milan), 
possesses  a  small  Holy  Family,  signed  ^Sophonisba 
Anagussola  Adolescens,  1559 ; '  Count  Eaczynski  of  Berlin, 
an  excellent  family  picture  by  her.  She  had  four  sisters: 
Luciay  Anna-Martay  Elena  and  Minerva,  all  painters.  By 
Lucia  there  is,  in  the  Madrid  Gallery,  the  portrait  of  the 
celebrated  Cremonese  physician,  Piermaria,  mentioned  by 
Vasari.    She  died  in  1565.* 

A  third  Eclectic  school  is  that  of  the  Procctccini  at  Milan, 
which  rose  to  greater  importance  than  that  of  the  Oampi, 
owing  to  the  patronage  of  the  Borromeo  family.  Its  founder, 
Ercole  Procaccini  (b.  1520-d.  1590),  was  bom  and  educated 
at  Bologna,  and  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Hi  a  works  are  not  very  remarkable,  but  they 
evince  a  care  and  industry  which  perhaps  preserved  him 
from  the  degenerate  mannerism  of  the  time,  and  well  fitted 
liiTtt  for  the  office  of  a  teacher.  His  son  and  scholar 
Camilla  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  the  works  of  this  artist  we  find,  together  with 
the  study  of  the  older  masters,  a  particular  and  sometimes 
saccessful  imitation  of  Correggio  and  Parmigianino^  united 

♦  San«onr«  « Vawri,*  vol.  vi.  pp.  498-502 
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with  a  deyer  conoeption  of  Natoie.  He  is,  however,  very 
unequal.  A  great  fisMnlity  in  conception  and  execution  led 
him  into  frequent  abuse  of  his  talents,  particularly  in  the 
works  which  he  executed  out  of  Milan.  A  Madonna  and 
Child,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Carmine  (Milan),  and 
an  <  Adoration  of  the  Kings,'  in  the  Brera,  by  him  deserve 
notice.  Oiulio  Cesare  Proeocctnt,  the  brother  of  Camillo, 
applied  himself  also  to  the  imitation  of  Oorreggio^  and  in 
small  cabinet  pictures  not  without  success.  There  is  a  good 
specimen  in  the  Berlin  Museum — ^the  Angel  appearing  to 
Joseph  in  a  Dream;  a  Holy  Family  in  the  Louvre;  and 
several  pictures,  including  his  own  portrait,  in  the  Brera. 
But  this  artist  too  is  very  unequal,  and  is  frequently 
mannered.  Leon  Bruno^  a  Mantuan  painter,  also  imitated 
Correggio. 

Of  the  numerous  descendants  of  the  school  of  ^Procacdniy 
the  most  distinguished  is  Giovanni  Battiata  Crespi,  sumamed 
n  Cerano  from  his  birthplace  (b.  1557-d.  1635).*  This 
artist,  though  not  free  from  mannerism,  is  powerful.  There 
is  an  excellent  picture  by  him  in  the  Brera,  a  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  SS.  Dominick  and  Catherine  of  Siena  and  Angels, 
and  a  clever  one  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin.  His  son  and 
scholar,  Daniel  Orespi^  is  a  less  distinguished  artist,  but 
there  is  a  series  of  clever  portraits  by  him  in  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  della  Passione  at  Milan.  A  third  of  the  name, 
Giuseppe  Maria  Orespiy  a  Bolognese,  and  not  connected 
with  tibe  family  above  mentioned,  painted  in  the  Spanish 
manner,  and  is  known  as  Lo  Spagnuoh,  His  works  in 
Italy  frequently  pass  under  the  name  of  MurUlo,  There  is 
an  altai^piece  by  him  in  the  church  of  the  '  Spagnuoli '  at 

*  The  editor  is  indebted  to  Signor  Morelli  for  the  followlDg  note  on  the 
Crespi  familj'.  ''In  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  sereral 
miniaturists  of  the  name  of  Crespi  resided  at  Bnsto  Arsizio,  in  the  Milanese, 
and  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  lived  at  that 
place  a  Oiowm  Pietro^  and  a  BaffcMo,  Crespi,  one  of  whom  was  probably 
the  uncle  of  Giorxmni  BaUista  Crespi,  known  as  tV  Cerano  from  his  birth- 
place in  the  N'^varrese.  By  Qionan  Pietro  Crespi  there  exist  frescoes,  signed 
with  his  name,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bnsto  Arsizio.  He  appears  in  them  as  a 
follower  of  the  school*  of  Leonardo  and  Luini,  H  Cerano,  who  formed  his 
manner  under  the  direct  influence  of  Michael  Angelo  da  Caravaggio,  if  not 
the  founder  of  the  school  of  the  *  Tenebrosi,'  wss  certainly  its  principal 
representatire  in  Lombardy/' 
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Bologna,  repzeBenting  the  martyrdom  of  iihe  Spanish  saint, 
Pedro  de  Arbues.  Enea  Salmeggia,  somamed  U  Talpino, 
also  belongs  to  the  school  of  the  Procaceini^  having  first 
studied  with  the  Campi,  He  deseryes  notice  from  the 
agreeable  reminiscences  in  his  pictures  of  ImnL  Seyend 
of  them  are  in  the  Brera,  and  nuiny  in  the  territoiy 
of  Bergamo.  The  school  afterwards  degenerated  into  a 
superficial  manner,  with  a  total  want  of  character.  To  this 
period  belongs  Ercole  Proccuxini  the  younger. 

The  efforts  of  Barocdo  at  Home  to  get  up  a  certain  eclectic 
opposition  to  the  mannerism  of  the  day  we  have  already  noticed 
(p.  648)  ;  but  he  and  his  Boman  scholars  became  mannerists 
themselves  in  turn.  Some  Florentines  who  joined  his  school 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  w^e,  however, 
more  successful,  and  finally  developed  an  eclectic  style  of 
their  own.  This  late  Florentine  school  is  distinguished 
by  groat  richness  of  colouring,  and  by  a  successful  re- 
presentation of  beauty.  But  its  merits  are  confined  to 
single  figures;  in  composition  it  rarely  attains  any  ex- 
cellence. 

The  most  important  follower  of  Barocdo  is  the  Florentine 
Ludovico  Cardi  da  Cigoli  (b.  1569-d.  1613).  He  is  distin- 
guished by  a  delicate  and  warm  colouring,  but  in  expression 
frequently  degenerates  into  extreme  sentimentality  or  exag- 
gerated passion.  The  gallery  of  the  Uffizi  possesses  many  of 
his  works.  One  of  the  most  important,  the  '  Martyrdom  of 
St  Stephen,'  is  as  excellent  in  colouring  as  it  is  violent  and 
confused  in  action  and  expression.  He  frequently  painted 
the  subject  of  St.  Francis.  His  best  picture,  the '  Ecce  Homo,' 
with  several  figures  life-size,  is  in  the  Pitti  Pahice,  and  is 
a  work  of  the  highest  order.  There  is  a  little  picture  of 
the  Flight  into  Egypt  by  him  in  the  Louvre.  Among  his 
scholars  are  Oregorio  Pa^ani,  Domenico  da  Pcusignano, 
Antonio  Biliverti  (properly  speaking  BUevdt  of  Maestrickt) 
— by  whom  there  is  a  charming  picture  of  Tobit  and  his 
son  Tobias  with  the  angel  in  the  Pitti  Palace — ^and  many 
others.  Domenico  Feti,  the  Boman,  who  inclines  to  the 
manner  of  the  Naturalistic  has  left  a  number  of  good  small 
genre  pictures    of  Biblical  subjects.    His  best  are  in  the 
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gallery  of  the  library  at  Mantua ;  seyeral  in  the  Dresden  col- 
lection ;  and  a  monming  figoze  of  excellent  expression  in  the 
Lonyre  and  in  the  Venice  Academy,  designated  as  '  Melan- 
choly.' An  animated  and  effectiye  specimen  of  this  painter 
is  a  portrait,  belieyed  to  be  his  own,  at  Oastle  Howard. 

Oristofano^  or  Cristoforoj  Allori,  S(»netimes  called  Bronzino, 
a  Florentine,  son  of  Alessandro  Allori,  already  mentioned,  be- 
longs to  the  same  general  school  (b.  1577-d.  1621).  He  is  one 
of  the  best  artistsof  his  time,  and  in  some  works  rises  far  above 
the  confined  aim  of  his  contemporaries,  displaying  a  noble 
originality.  His  best-known  and  most  highly  finished  picture 
— Judith  with  the  head  of  Holofemes — ^is  in  the  Pitti  Palace. 
He  represents  her  as  a  beantifal  and  splendidly-attired  woman, 
with  a  grand,  enthusiastic  expression,  and  a  countenance  tri- 
umphant and  Medusa-like,  conyeying  all  that  the  loftiest 
poetry  can  express  in  the  character  of  Judith.  In  the  head 
of  Holofemes  it  is  said  that  the  artist  has  represented  his 
own  portrait,  and  that  of  his  mistress  in  the  Judith.  There 
are  seyeral  repetitions  of  this  picture — one,  of  the  same  size, 
in  the  Vienna  picture-gallery,  a  second,  of  small  dimen- 
sions, yory  delicately  executed,  in  the  Uffizi.  In  the  Louvre 
there  is  an  animated  and  truthful  historical  picture  by  him 
— ^Isabella  of  Aragon  pleading  with  Charles  Vlll.  for  peace 
for  her  father  and  husband.  Mr.  Wells's  collection  also 
contained  a  noble  and  grandly-conceived  '  St.  Cecilia '  by 
Alloriy  little  inferior  to  tibe  '  Judith,'  attributed  to  Domeni- 
chino.    Good  portraits  by  this  master  often  occur. 

A  large  picture  by  Jctcopo  Chimenti  da  EmpoU  (b.  1654- 
d.  1640) — ^representing  S.  Ivo  reading  petitions  presented  to 
him  by  widows  and  orphans — ^in  the  UfBzi,  is  considered  his 
best  work.  In  noble  conception  and  truth  and  glow  of 
colour  it  reminds  us  of  the  best  old  Florentine  masters. 
An  altar-piece  by  him,  'S.  Zenobio  restoring  a  boy  to 
life,'  is  in  the  National  Gallery.  A  remarkable  picture 
by  Matteo  BosseUi  (b.  1678--d.  1650),  in  the  Pitti  Palace, 
representing  the  Triumph  of  David  (see  woodcut),  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  freshness  of  life  and  beauty,  especially  in 
the  graceful  female  figures,  and  a  richness  of  colour  which 
entitles  it  to  be  classed  with  the  happiest  of  Domenichino'u 
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creations.*  A  repetition  of  this  sabject  by  him  in  tiie 
LoaTie  differs  in  composition,  and  is  less  spirited  and  attrac- 
tive. His  works  are  found  in  the  chnrdies  of  Florence  and 
the  neighbourhood.  Matteo  formed  a  numerous  schooL 
Giovanni  da  8,  Oiovanniy  called  Manozzi,  Baldanare 
Francesehini,  known  a9  Volterrano  giovane^  and  Franeeaeo 
Fwriniy  are  among  the  best  of  his  followers.  These  artistsy 
if  unequal  to  their  master,  haye  left  pleasing  works  in 
one  department  at  least,  viz.,  in  portrait-painting.  An 
excellent  Hunting-partj  by  CKovanni  da  S,  Qiovannui  i£  in 
the  Fitti;  a  tasteless  picture  in  the  Uffizi,  representing 
Yenus  arranging  Oupid*s  hair  with  a  comb ;  and  five  good 
frescoes  of  a  naturalistic  character  in  the  ancient  cloister  of 
the  Ognissanti  at  Florence. 

Carlo  Dolce  (b.  1616--d.  1686),  also  fix)m  the  school  of 
Matteo  Boasellif  is  about  equal  in  merit  to  his  contemporary 
Saseoferrato,  He  also  almost  limited  In'maftlf  to  the  confined 
circle  of  Madonnas  and  Saints,  and  in  these  subjects  dis- 
played a  peculiar  gentleness,  grace,  and  delicacy.  He  is 
distinguished  from  Sassoferrato  by  a  greater  degree  of 
sentimentality,  which  is  sometimes  pleasing,  but  it  fre- 
quently degenerates  into  insipidity  and  affectation.  His 
works  are  not  rare  in  public  and  private  galleries.  The 
Oorsini  collection  at  Florence  contains  no  less  than  fifbeen, 
including  his  most  celebrated  and  beautiful  production — a 
female  allegorical  figure  of  Poetry.  In  the  Pitti  Gallery  there 
is  a  good  Madonna  and  Child  by  him  ;  three  pictures  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  the  best  being  a  St.  Cecilia — a  subject 
which  he  often  repeated ;  in  the  Berlin  Museum  a  St.  John 
the  Evangelist ;  and  a  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  National 
Gallery.  Carlo  Dolce  repeats  himself  often,  and  introduces 
the  same  motive  in  various  forms — as  a  Madonna,  a  Mag- 
dalen, or  a  St.  Apollonia.  Of  his  historical  pictures  we 
know  only  one  of  importance — St.  Andrew  praying  by  the 
Cross  before  his  Execution,  dated  1646,  in  the  Pitti.  A 
similar  picture  by  him  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 

*  The  celebrated  Qerman  painter  Kanlbac,  is  said  to  haye  classed  tfan 
fine  picture  among  the  best  productions  of  the  Florentine  schooL  It  is 
not  undeserving  of  the  highest  praise^ 
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Afihbnmliam.  The  deep  devotion  of  the  saint  is  finely 
contrasted  with  the  gestures  of  the  executioners.  The  paint- 
ing is  solid,  and  the  hands,  as  in  all  Carlo  Dolce^B  pictures, 
of  the  most  admirable  form.  On  the  other  hand,  ^  Diogenes 
with  his  Lantern,'  in  the  same  gallery,  shows  how  little  the 
painter  had  a  turn  for  humorous  subjects. 

By  Carlo  Dolce'a  daughter  and  scholar,  Agnese,  there  is  a 
picture  in  the  Louyre  representing  Christ  consecrating  the 
Bread  and  Wine.  Other  works  by  her  are  in  the  public 
galleiies  of  Modena  and  Siena.  She  was  a  weak  imitator 
of  her  father. 

In  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  new  mannerism 
hastened  the  decay  of  the  now  nearly  extinct  influence  of  the 
Eclectic  school.  The  principal  founder  of  this  pernicious 
style,  which  chiefly  aimed  at  filling  space  with  the  least  cost 
of  labour,  was  Pietro  Berettini  da  Cortona  (b.  1596-d.  1669). 
The  intrinsic  meaning  of  his  subjects  he  altogether  disre- 
garded ;  even  his  thorough  knowledge  of  Nature  he  turned 
to  no  purpose,  but  contented  himself  with  dazzling  and 
superficial  effects,  with  contrasts  of  masses,  florid  colouring, 
and  violent  lights.  In  spite  of  this  he  scarcely  succeeds  in 
concealing  his  own  great  natural  talents,  and  even  in  his 
most  mannered  works  we  recognise  a  great  inventive  power. 
He  lived  and  worked  at  Florence  and  Eome  :  the  allegorical 
paintings  on  the  ceiling  of  a  large  saloon  of  the  Palazzo 
Barberini,  in  the  latter  city,  are  his  chief  works.*  In  both 
he  left  a  large  number  of  scholars,  who  faithfully  adhered 
to  his  style,  and  thus  dictated  the  taste  of  the  eighteenth 
century.    We  shall  return  to  them. 

Contemporary  with  this  corruption  of  art,  we  remark  a 
general  decline  of  Italian  power  in  every  department — 
politics,  church,  and  literature. 

*  *  Barberins  anle  fornix  Bomae  eq.  Petri  B«retiiiu  Cortonenua  pictarifl 
admirandus.    J.  J.  da  Bubeia  ed.* 
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CHAPTEE  XXVI 

THB  NATUitALISTI  AND  LATEST  ITALIAH  PAINTEB8. 

The  hostility  of  the  NcUuralisH  to  the  Eclectics,  particnlarly 
to  the  school  of  the  Carracci,  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
It  manifested  itself  not  only  by  means  of  the  pencil,  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  recourse  to  poison  and  the  dagger.  The 
NaturaXUti  were  so  called  from  their  predilection  for  common 
nature — for  direct  imitation.  But  this  taste  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  merely  accidental  with  them,  or  as  a  consequence 
of  any  particular  mania  for  originality ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  founded  on  a  peculiar  feeling,  which  displayed  itself  in  fall 
force  (and  it  must  be  confessed  too  exclusively)  for  the  first 
time  in  their  works.  Strong  passions  are  the  chief  subjects 
of  their  representations.  The  forms  which  they  bring  before 
us  are  not  those  of  nature  in  a  refined  state,  as  with  the 
great  masters  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century — a 
nature  in  which  beauty  is  the  evidence  of  moral  harmony, 
and  the  feelings  of  love  or  hatred  seem  the  indications  of  a 
godlike  energy.  Their  types  lack  alike  this  physical  eleva- 
tion and  this  divine  impulse ;  and  even  when  no  animated 
scene  is  represented,  the  spectator  feels  that  they  are  capable 
of  the  wildest  excitement.  But  in  the  devotion  to  this  one 
aim,  and  in  rejecting  the  soberer  ideal  of  their  contem- 
poraries, the  Naiurdlisii  carried  their  peculiar  style  of  Art 
to  a  perfection  which,  in  its  efiect  on  the  feelings,  far  sur- 
passes most  of  the  works  of  the  Eclectics.  Their  style  of 
imitation,  when  displayed  in  all  its  extravagance,  might  be 
called  the  poetry  of  the  repulsive.  Hence  their  imitation  of 
common  nature  as  connected  with  the  lower  qualities ;  hence 
the  sharp,  abrupt  lights  and  dark  shadows  (particularly 
the  dark  backgrounds)  which  are  employed  in  their 
works,  and  which  earned  for  them  the  name  of  the 
*  Tenebrosi.' 

The  chief  master  of  this  style  was  Michael  Angelo  Amerighi 
da  Caravaggio  (b.  1569-d.  1609),  an  artist  whose  wild  passions 
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and  tempestaons  life  were  in  keeping  with  his  pictures.  He 
resided  principally  in  Rome,  but  at  a  later  period  went  to 
Naples,  Malta,  and  Sicily.  Notwithstanding  his  yolgarity 
of  conception,  his  works  display  a  peculiar  breadth,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  even  a  tragic  pathos,  which  is  especially 
assisted  by  the  grand  lines  of  his  draperies.  It  is  not  only 
his  vividly  falling  and  confined  lights,  or  the  tints  of  his 
carnations,  or  the  coarse  superficialities  of  the  Naturalistic 
school,  which  account  for  the  effect  which  his  pictures  pro- 
duce, but  it  is  a  characteristic  and  original  force,  indicating 
a  powerfdl  nature,  which,  in  spite  of  all  inferiority,  claims 
a  certain  kindred  with  that  of  Michctel  Angela  himself. 
Still  it  is  true  that  his  manner  of  transforming  sacred 
subjects  into  scenes  of  earthly  passion  was  carried  too  fieur, 
even  for  those  times,  so  that  several  of  his  pictures  were 
expelled  from  the  altars  they  occupied.  The  paintings  on 
the  walls  of  a  chapel  in  S.  Luigi  de'  Francesi,  at  Home, 
belong  to  his  most  comprehensive  works.  The  '  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Matthew,'  with  the  angel  with  a  palm  branch  squatting 
upon  a  doud,  and  a  boy  running  away  screaming,  though 
highly  animated,  is  an  offensive  production ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  *  Calling  of  the  Apostle '  may  be  considered  as  a 
^enre-picture  of  grand  and  characteristic  figures.  The  '  Bo- 
heading  of  the  Baptist,'  in  the  Cathedral  at  Malta,  is  one 
of  Caravaggio^B  master^works.  A  celebrated  picture  by  the 
master  is  an  *  Entombment  of  Christ,'  in  the  Vatican ;  a 
picture  certainly  wanting  in  all  the  characteristics  of  sacred 
feeling,  and  too  much  like  the  funeral  ceremony  of  a  gipsy 
chief,  but,  nevertheless,  full  of  solemnity.  There  is,  how- 
ever, room,  even  within  these  limits,  for  mastery  of  repre- 
sentation, and  for  striking  expression.  A  figure  of  such 
natural  sorrow  as  the  Virgin,  who  is  represented  exhausted 
^yith  weeping,  with  her  trembling,  outstretched  hands,  has 
seldom  been  painted.  The  Holy  Family,  remarkable  for  its 
gigantic  style,  in  the  Borghese  Grallery  at  Bome,  is  also  a 
grand  picture,  but  it  again  has  only  the  air  of  a  wild 
gipsy  mSnage,  This  want  of  harmony  between  the  theme 
and  its  treatment  is  of  course  no  longer  striking  where  the 
subject  is  not  of  a  sacred  character.    Caravciggio  succeeds 
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best  in  Boenes  of  sorcery,  murder,  midnight  treachery,  etc. 
Among  his  most  remarkable  pictores  of  this  kind  is  the 
'  Dishonest  Gamester,'  of  which  there  are  many  repetitions 
— the  best  in  the  Sciarra  Palace  (Bome) ;  and  one  in  the 
Gallery  of  the  Capitol  representing  a  female  soothsayer, 
telling  the  fortune  of  a  yonth  from  his  hand,  and  looking 
at  him  at  the  same  time  with  a  sensnal  expression.  Single 
figures  by  him  also  have  a  charm  of  a  genre  kind ;  foi 
instance,  Geometry — a  ragged  girl  smiling,  as  she  plays  with 
a  pair  of  compasses — ^in  tiie  Spada  Palace  (Bome).  To  this 
class  also  belongs  a  masterly  picture  in  the  Berlin  Mosenm, 
representing  Earthly  Love — a  boy  with  eagle's  Avings,  daring 
and  reckless  in  character  and  action,  rising  from  his  conch, 
tramples  books,  musical  instruments,  a  laurel-wreath,  and 
other  attributes  of  the  kind,  under  his  feet ;  an  old  woman 
winding  thread,  with  a  young  woman  sewing  at  her  side, 
have,  by  the  nimbus  round  their  heads  (though  it  is  a 
question  if  it  were  not  subsequently  added),  assumed  the 
characters  of  St.  Anna  and  the  Virgin.  In  mmilar 
manner  a  pretty  girl  sitting  sorrowfully  next  a  casket  of 
jewels,  in  the  Doria  Palace  (Bome),  is  made  to  represent  a 
Magdalen.  Among  his  portraits  is  one  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  and  another,  of  Alof  de  Wignacourt,  Grand  Miaster 
of  Malta  in  1601,  in  the  LouYre,  both  of  the  finest  wannth 
of  colouring,  and  of  grand  and  striking  effect. 

Oaravaggio  had  several  scholars  and  followers :  of  these 
two  Frenchmen  are  particularly  distinguished — Moee*  Va- 
lentin and  Simon  Vouet.  The  <  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Processus 
and  Martinianus '  in  the  Vatican  (also  executed  in  St.  Peter's 
in  mosaic)  by  the  former  is  a  worthless  picture.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  large  '  Beheading  of  the  Baptist '  by  him  in  ^e 
Sciarra  Gallery,  is  an  excellent  historical  picture  of  striking 
truth.  His  <  Joseph  interpreting  Dreams,'  in  the  Borghese 
Grallery,  is  also  particularly  distinguished  for  fine  colouring 
in  the  manner  of  Ouerdno.  Carlo  SaracenOy  a  Venetian, 
was  also  a  follower  of  Oaraea^giOy  without  entirely  throwing 
off  the  influence  of  his  natiye  school.  Among  his  pictores 
in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  dell'  Anima  at  Bome,  the  '  Miracle 
of  St.    Bruno'  is    remarkable  for  a  beautiftd    effect   of 
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colour  and  a  mild  grace,  otherwise  rare  in  the  school  of 
Oaravaggio.* 

The  NaturdUsU  appeared  in  their  greatest  strength  in 
Naples,  where  they  perseyeringly  opposed  the  followers  of 
the  Carracd,  This  appears  to  have  been  yolcanic  ground, 
for  it  was  in  this  very  locality,  predestined  to  be  the  scene  of 
the  triumphs  oi  this  school,  that  Polidoro  da  Oarawiggio^ 
as  before  said,  first  broke  out  into  wild  naturalism.  At 
their  head  was  Qitueppe  Biberay  a  Spaniard,  and  hence  called 
Lo  Spagnoletto  (b.  1588-d.  1656).  He  formed  his  style  chiefly 
after  Caravciggio ;  but  in  his  earlier  works  we  find,  with 
many  reminiscences  of  the  Spanish  school,  a  successful 
study  of  Correggio  and  the  great  Venetian  masters.  To  these 
studies  he  is  indebted  for  his  peculiar  vivacity  of  colour, 
even  in  his  later  works-f  His  '  Piet^,'  with  the  Marys  and 
disciples,  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Martino,  at  Naples,  is  a 
masterly  production,  and  rivals  the  best  specimens  of  Italian 
art  The  Madonna,  who  kneels  behind  the  dead  Christ,  is 
strikingly  beautifid.  In  the  choir  of  the  same  church  is 
a  Last  Supper  by  him,  much  in  the  manner  of  Paul  Vercneic^ 
and  containing  many  excellent  parts ;  the  figure  of  Ohrist 
is  especially  successfuL  A  few  other  works  of  this,  his  best 
period,  are  also  preserved  at  Naples.  His  large  '  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds,'  though  a  late  picture  (1650),  may  be 
mentioned  here.  His  works  abound  in  the  Madrid  GkJlery, 
where  his '  Jacob's  Ladder '  and  the '  Immaculate  Conception ' 
are  among  the  best.  In  general,  his  pictures  exhibit  a  wild, 
extravagant  fancy.  This  is  apparent  in  his  numerous  half- 
figures  of  apostles,  prophets,  anchorites,  philosophers — all 
angular,  bony  figures — and  still  more  in  his  large  historical 
pictures.  In  these  he  delights  in  the  most  horrible  subjects 
— executions,  tortures,  and  martyrdoms  of  all  kinds.  A 
very  masterly  picture,  representing  the  preparation  for  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew,  is  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 
In  this  instance  the  spectator  feels  a  shuddering  interest ; 

*  There  is  lome  doubt  as  to  this  picture  being  by  Saraoew).  It 
has  been  attributed  to  a  Fleming. 

t  He  signs  himself  on  a  picture  in  the  Lourre — the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds—*'  Joe^  Ribera  Espafiol  Aocademico  Romano  f.  1650" 
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while  piotnres  by  the  master  elsewheie,  which  repieaent 
the  Saint  half-flayed,  excite  nothing  bat  lepugnance  and 
disgust.  Particularly  unpleasant  also,  one  and  all,  in  spite 
of  the  greatest  mastery  of  representation,  are  Biberd'B 
mythological  scenes:  for  instance,  his  'Silenus'  in  the 
Public  Gallery  at  Naples ;  and  his  '  Venus  lamenting  oyer 
the  body  of  Adonis,'  in  the  Corsini  Gallery  at  Bome.  In 
subjeoto  of  this  kind,  where  either  grandeur  and  beauty,  or 
cheerful  humour,  are  indispensable,  he  was  least  likely  to 
please.  Most  of  his  works  have  blackened  with  time ;  many, 
howeyer,  which  bear  the  name  of  Spagnolelto  in  galleries, 
are  by  his  scholars,  who  imitated  his  manner  and  repeatedly 
copied  his  productions.  The  *  Pieta,'  or  the  Virgin  weeping 
over  the  Dead  Christ,  in  the  National  Grallery,  is  an  example 
of  Btbera  at  his  best. 

Contemporary  with  Spagnoleito  in  Naples  were  a  few 
artiste,  who  rather  followed  the  manner  of  the  Oarraeeij 
but  were  considerably  influenced  at  the  same  time  by  the 
Naturalisii.  To  these  belong  Beliaario  Carenssio — ^a  Greek, 
originally  formed  in  Venice  in  the  school  of  TinicreUo — and 
Qiamhattisia  Caracciolo.  Their  works  are  frequent  in  Naples. 

Massimo  Stanzioni  (b.  1585-^  1656),  a  scholar  of  Caraeddo^ 
appears  to  have  formed  his  style  from  the  works  of  If.  A.  da 
Caravaggio  and  Spagnoletto,  of  whom  we  are  reminded  in 
many  of  his  pictures.  But  in  some  works  he  manifested  a 
much  nobler  feeling  than  any  of  the  masters  of  this  style, 
particularly  in  his  paintings  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Bruno  in 
the  church  of  S.  Martino,  at  Naples.  In  these  we  find 
an  elevated  beauty  and  repose,  a  noble  simplicity  and 
distinctness  of  line,  united  with  such  excellent  colour,  as  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this  period.  Stanzioni  was  perse- 
cuted by  the  passionate  Spagnoleito  with  not  less  bitterness 
than  the  foreign  artiste.  He  had  painted,  over  the  principal 
entrance  of  8.  Martino,  a  Bead  Christ,  between  the  Marys. 
The  picture  having  become  rather  dark,  SpagnoleUo  per- 
suaded the  monks  to  allow  him  to  wash  it,  but  injured  it 
so  seriously  with  a  corrosive  liquid,  that  Stanzioni  refused 
to  restore  it,  in  order  that  this  scandalous  piece  of  treachery 
uiight  be  known  to  all.    Stanzioni  formed  many  scholars, 
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but  the  best  of  them',  Domenieo  Finoglia^  Onue^ppe  MaruttOf 
and  others,  rather  inclined  to  the  manner  of  SpagnoleUo, 
There  are  nnmerons  small  wall-pictures  by  Finoglia  in  the 
lesser  spaces  of  the  Certosa  of  S.  Martino  at  Naples.  This 
splendid  monastery,  towering  high  above  the  city,  on  the 
steep  rock  of  S.  Elmo,  possesses  the  greatest  treasures  of 
Neapolitan  art. 

Among  the  less  impoitsait  Naturalisti  of  this  time  are  Mattia 
Preti,  known  as  H  GavdUere  Calahreae,  originally  a  scholar  of 
Chiercino ;  and  the  Genoese,  Bernardo  Strazzi,  sumamed  II 
Prete  Oenovese,  a  powerful  colourist  and  an  excellent  portrait- 
painter.  The  Neapolitan,  Andrea  Va^ccaro^  a  follower  of 
JIf.  A.  da  Garavagffioy  sometimes  attains,  in  his  single  figures 
of  Saints,  a  simple  grandeur  and  a  beautiful  expression. 
The  public  gallery  at  Naples  contains  a  number  of  thera. 

From  the  school  of  Spagnoletto  arose  two  artists,  who 
introduced  a  peculiar  style — Aniello  Falcone  and  Salvator 
Boaa.  The  latter  soon  left  his  master  and  studied  under 
AnieUo^  who  was  the  first  considerable  painter  of  battle- 
pieces,  and  the  founder  of  a  large  schooL  This  school 
distinguished  itself  also  in  political  history,  for  it  took 
part  in  the  insurrection  of  Masaniello  against  the  Spaniards, 
as  an  organized  band  under  the  name  of  '  La  Compagnia 
della  Morte.'  After  the  death  of  Masaniello  it  was 
dissolved.    Aniello  went  to  France,  Salvator  to  Bome. 

Salvator  Bo9a  (b.  1615-d.  1673)  displayed  a  remarkable 
versatility.  He  painted  history,  genre^  and  landscape,  and 
was,  besides,  a  poet  and  musician.  Many  of  his  best  works  are 
in  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  in  English  galleries.  In  history,  he 
followed  the  style  of  the  Naturalistic  and  often  treated  it 
successfully.  Some  of  his  pictures  of  this  class,  it  is  true, 
want  interest  and  importance,  as,  for  instance,  several  in  the 
Naples  Gallery ;  others  are  merely  academy  figures,  as  the 
*•  Prometheus '  in  the  Corsini  Palace,  at  Eome.  Others,  again, 
are  impassioned  and  characteristic.  The  best  of  this  kind 
is  the  '  Conspiracy  of  Catiline,'  in  the  Pitti,  with  figures 
taken  immediately  from  the  excitable  Neapolitan  life,  dressed 
in  ancient  Boman  costume.  Among  his  single  characteristic 
figures  two  pictures  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  Diogenes  and 

3  z 
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DemoorittLS,  are  diBtingnished.  Democritas  is  placed  in  a 
scene  of  deep  and  dark  solitude,  Burronnded  witii  BkeletonB, 
statues,  and  other  objects  of  fantastic  grandeur  of  effect. 
Salvator  is  yery  great  in  portraiture ;  in  this  department 
also  he  followed  the  Naiuralisti,  The  wild,  gloomy  portrait 
of  a  man  in  armour,  in  the  Pitti,  is  almost  comparable  to 
Bembrandt.  In  battle-pieces  he  improved  on  the  manner  of 
Aniello  Falcone,  and  occasionally  produced  excellent  works 
of  this  kind.  An  admirable  example,  with  an  angry  yellow 
light,  is  in  the  Louvre ;  an  inferior  one  in  the  PittL 

In  landscape  Salvator  Boia  appears  to  have  formed  his 
style  with  tolerable  independence.  It  was  not  till  his  later 
Florentine  period  that  we  femcy  we  trace  the  influence  of 
Claude  Lorraine.  In  some  of  his  works  appear  the  same 
ideal  treatment,  the  same  serenity  of  atmosphere  and  simple 
purity  of  line  which  are  observable  in  Claude's  pictures.  A 
large  and  splendid  coast  scene  of  this  kind  is  in  the  Golonna 
Gallery  at  Bome.  In  other  pictures  of  this  description,  how- 
ever—for instance,  in  two  large  decorative  marine  pictures, 
in  the  Pitti — we  observe  a  certain  air  of  constraint  and 
insipidity.  He  displays  more  beauty  and  originality  in  wild 
mountain  scenes,  lonely  defiles,  and  deep  forests ;  but  most  of 
all  in  landscapes  of  smaller  dimensions,  where  this  fstntastic 
conception  of  Nature  is  more  concentrated.  In  these  he 
usually  introduces  hermits,  robbers,*  or  soldiers,  who  assist 
the  general  effect  of  the  picture,  and  add  to  the  impression 
of  loneliness,  desolation,  and  fear.  Excellent  pictures  of  this 
kind  are  in  the  Public  Grallery  of  Augsburg.  In  other  works 
again  the  landscape  becomes  subordinate,  and  the  figures 
form  the  principal  subject  of  the  picture :  in  these  the 
fantastic,  poetic  conception  of  the  artist  appears  in  all  its 
originality.  A  Warrior  doing  Penance  is  one  of  his  favourite 
subjects.  Another  subject  is  a  desolate  scene,  with  a  wooden 
cross  erected  in  the  branches  of  a  tree,  under  which  a  wanior 
lies  extended,  partly  naked,  but  wearing  his  helmet  and  some 
detached  plates  of  armour ;  his  feet  and  hands  so  bound  that 
the  latter  are  raised  towards    the    cross.     An  excellent 

*  It  is  well  known  that  Salvator  himself  in  his  j  outh  wu  asaociated 
with  bandits  in  the  wildest  part  of  Lower  Italy. 
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example,  with  several  rariations,  is  in  the  GkJlery  at  Vienna. 
The  so-called, '  Selva  dei  Filosofi,'  in  the  Pitti,  belongs  to 
this  class.  A  sea-piece,  in  the  Berlin  Musemn,  is  unique 
of  its  kind  as  a  representation  of  the  wildest  powers  of 
nature :  a  fearful  storm  is  raging  on  a  steep  rocky  coast, 
upon  which  the  waves  are  hurling  a  ship.  The  National 
Gallery  contains  an  excellent  example  of  the  master,  *  Mercury 
and  the  dishonest  Woodman.' 

ScUvator  Boaa  formed  two  landscape-painters :  Bartohmmeo 
Torregtani,  a  Boman,  who,  like  his  master,  sometimes  reminds 
us  of  Claude  ;  and  the  Neapolitan,  Domenico  OargiuoU,  also 
known  as  Micco  SpcLdaro,  who  also  attempted  small  figures. 
Many  works  by  this  latter  artist  are  met  with  in  the 
public  gallery  at  Naples.  They  are  historically  interesting 
as  representations  of  contemporary  events.  The  whole 
tragedy  of  Masaniello,  and  the  plague  of  1656,  have  found 
a  true  delineator  in  Spadaro, 

Alessandro  Magnaaco,  called  Lissandrino^  born  at  Genoa 
in  1661,  is  a  clever  imitator  of  Salvator  Bosay  to  whom 
his  works  are  frequently  attributed.  Pictures  by  him  are 
found  in  several  collections,  as  at  Dresden  and  in  the 
Poldi-Pezzoli  Gallery  at  Milan. 

A  good  Sicilian  master  of  this  time,  Pietro  Novelli,  called 
MonreaUie^  may  also  be  named  here.  He  appears  to  fill  up 
the  space  between  the  Spanish  painters  and  Caravaggio, 
The  'Marriage  at  Cana,'  in  the  refectory  of  the  Benedictines, 
at  Monreale,  is  considered  his  best  picture.  There  are  many 
good  portraits  by  him  in  Rome. 

The  style  of  genre  and  battle-painting  was  also  followed 
by  some  other  artists  of  the  time.  Michael  Angela  Cerquozzi^ 
known  as  Michael  Angela  delle  Battaglie  (b.  1602-d.  1660),  is 
highly  distinguished  in  battle-pieces^  and  more  particularly 
in  scenes  from  low  life,  in  the  style  of  Peter  van  Laar  (then 
enjoying  groat  popularity  in  Bome).  Not  only  in  general 
naivete  and  humour,  but  also  in  careful  completeness,  and  in 
masterly  treatment  of  colour,  he  may  occasionally  be  put  on  a 
par  with  the  best  Netherlandish  painters.  It  was  not  the 
beauties  and  prettinesses  of  Italian  life,  the  gay  costume, 
etc.,  which  attracted  him,  but  the  tattered  Lazzaroni,  in  their 
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pioturesque  and  harmless  character — ^for  the  artist  then  little 
knew  that  painting  could  be  used  as  a  means  of  social  incite- 
ment to  sedition.  An  excellent  picture  bj  him,  representing 
the  entry  of  one  of  the  popes  into  Bome,  is  in  the  Berlin 
Museum.  Another,  in  the  Spada  Palace  at  Bome — the  teach- 
ing picture  of  the  Dead  Ass.  A  man  is  carrying  away  the 
saddle  and  turning  once  more  to  look  at  the  faiths  animal ; 
an  old  woman  has  just  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  apron,  and  a 
girl  is  kneeling  with  a  sorrowful  mien.  The  Frenchman, 
Jacques  Caurtois^  or  Bourguignon^  known  in  Italy  as  Jcusopo 
Cortese  Borgognone  (b.  1621-d.  1671),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  battle-painters,  was  a  scholar  of  Cerguazzi.  His 
battle-pieces  are  often  clever  and  animated,  but  very  slight 
in  execution.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  pictures 
by  a  number  of  his  imitators  bear  his  name.  Two  of  his 
original  battle-pieces  are  in  the  Borghese  Palace  (Bome). 

The  energy  of  the  Neapolitan  artiste  of  this  period  was  not 
imitoted  by  their  successors,  who  chiefly  followed  the  manner 
of  Pieiro  da  Oortona^  and  introduced  a  similarly  vicious  style 
into  Neapoliten  Art.  To  these  belong  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  modem  Art,  the  rapid  painter  Lwm  Qiordcmoy 
nicknamed  Lu.ca  Fa  Presto  (bom  1632),  the  scholar  of 
Spa^gnoletto.  No  painter  ever  made  a  worse  use  of  extra- 
ordinary gifte.  Beauty,  character,  dramatic  life,  glow  of 
colouring,  all  are  seen  in  his  pictures;  but  a  slight  and 
rapid  mode  of  execution  was  all  he  cared  for,  and  to  this 
he  sacrificed  every  other  quality.  In  burlesquely-treated 
subjecte  this  perverse  kind  of  self-injustice  is  less  objection- 
able. For  instance,  we  can  look  with  delight  at  that  colossal 
fresco  in  the  church  of  the  Gerolimini,  at  Naples,  where 
Christ  is  driving  the  Lazzaroni-like  buyers  and  sellers  down 
the  double  steps ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  ia  with  a  certain 
melancholy  that  we  trace  his  high  gifte  in  the  ceiling- 
frescoes  of  S.  Martino,  and  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Palazzo 
Biccardi  at  Florence,  and  compare  such  specimens  with 
those  pictures  which  he  executed  by  the  dozen.  Luca  was 
invited  to  Spain  by  Charles  II.,  and  executed  a  large 
number  of  works  in  oil  and  in  fresco  in  Madrid,  and  at  the 
Escorial.     He  returned  to  Naples,  and  died  there  in  1705. 
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Among  the  Venetians  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  find 
much  mannerism,  together  with  the  influence  of  foreign  Art, 
jet  the  peculiar  tendency  of  their  school,  and  the  traditions 
of  their  great  masters — of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese — still 
predominated,  and  was  the  means  of  producing  some 
meritorious  works. 

Jacopo  Fcdma  giovane  (b.  1544-d.  1628),  eyinces,  notwith- 
standing his  mechanical  manner,  much  talent,  and  is  some- 
times beautiful  in  details,  particularly  in  his  headd.  He 
was  the  son  of  Antonio  Palma,  a  painter  by  whom  there  is  a 
signed  picture  in  the  Stuttgart  Gallery,  and  grand-nephew  of 
Palma  Vecchio.  Some  of  his  best  pictures  are  at  Venice,  in 
the  palace  of  the  Doge,  in  the  Academy,  and  in  the  churches — 
as  a  good  Madonna  with  Saints  in  S.  Francesco  della  Vigna, 
and  a  '  St.  Catherine  Bescued  from  the  Wheel,'  in  the  Frari. 
Giovanni  Contarini,  a  later  artist,  appears  to  be  an  imitator 
of  Titian,  His  contemporary,  Carlo  Bidolfi^  whose  works 
are  less  mannered,  distinguished  himself  as  an  historian  of 
the  Venetian  school. 

The  most  important  artist  of  this  school  in  the  seyenteenth 
century  was  Alessandro  Varotari  of  Padua,  suiiiamed  H 
Padovanino  (b.  1590-d.  1650).  Far  from  fjEtlling  into  the  ex- 
trayagance  of  Palma  giovane^  Padovanino  was  attracted  to 
the  study  of  Titian.  The  spectator,  however,  feels,  as  in  the 
instance  of  (Xgoli  and  his  fellow-artists,  that  his  sense  of 
beauty  was  something  mannered  and  conscious,  not  perfectly 
artless,  though  far  also  from  being  merely  coldly  academic. 
In  this  respect  a  comparison  between  the  female  half-length 
figures  of  Padovanino,  in  the  Venice  Academy,  with  Titian's 
pictures,  is  highly  interesting.  That  gallery  contains  also 
his  principal  work,  the  '  Marriage  of  Cana ' — ^partly  in  the 
manner  of  Paul  Veronese.  The  same  beauty,  with  a  noble 
expression  of  unearthly  longing,  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
picture  of  a  Saint  in  Deacon's  Orders,  in  the  moment  of 
ecstasy,  also  in  the  Academy.  The  picture  over  the  high 
altar  in  the  church  of  S.  Tom&  is  a  fine  example  of  his 
Titianesque  colour.  Pietro  Liberiy  another  Paduan,  is  a  less 
pleasing  artist.  Alessandro  Turchiy  a  Veronese,  sumamed 
VOrhcttOy  by  the  finish  and  grace  of  his  pictures  occupies 
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a  not  unimportant  place  among  the  artists  of  this  period. 
In  the  same  way  as  Padavanino  reminds  ns  of  dgoU  and 
AUoriy  does  L^Orbetto  recall  Matteo  BoBseUi :  for  instance, 
in  his  picture  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  the  Ck)lonna  Palace  at 
Rome.    Other  pictures  by  him  are  at  Dresden  and  elsewhere. 

An  excellent  portrait-painter  was  Vittore  Ohidandi^  known 
as  the  Frate  di  Galgario,  bom  at  Bergamo  in  1655.  The 
Poldi-Pezzoli  Gallery,  Milan^  contains  several  portraits  by 
him — one  of  an  *  Abbate '  (No.  12  bis)  may  be  especially 
mentioned,  which,  for  its  refinement,  simple  treatment, 
and  truth  to  Nature,  recalls  his  great  fellow-countryman 
Moroni,  In  the  public  gallery  of  Bergamo  are  also  several 
good  examples.  Until  recently  portraits  by  him  were  almost 
exclusively  in  the  possession  of  private  families  in  the 
province  of  Bergamo,  for  whom  they  were  painted.* 

We  can  only  slightly  touch  upon  the  later  &te  of  ItaliaD 
Art.  With  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  all  inde- 
pendence of  feeling  had  vanished  from  almost  every  school, 
except  that  of  Venice,  where  the  traditions  of  the  best  times 
still  lingered  for  a  while.  One  general  level  of  style, 
partaking  mostly  of  that  of  Pietro  da  CorUma,  characterised, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  numerous  and  much-employed  Italian 
artists  of  this  period.  To  these  we  may,  without  injustice, 
apply  the  term  *■  scene-painters,'  not  only  because  it  was 
their  chief  aim  to  fill  large  spaces  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  with  the  most  striking  and  attractive  effects,  and  that 
without  reference  either  to  their  own  gifts  or  to  the  true 
forms  of  Nature,  but  also  because  they  regarded  the  varieties 
of  genre^  still-life,  and  flower-painting,  from  a  merely  decora* 
tive  point  of  view,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Netherlandish 
painters,  who  studied  the  true  nature  of  such  art.  These 
forms  of  art,  therefore,  scarcely  ever  attained  any  real 
development  in  Italy,  and  have  to  this  day  the  appearance 
of  a  spurious  kind  of  historical  painting. 

Not  that  this  period,  degenerate  as  it  might  be,  was 
devoid  of  considerable  talents  and  technical  powers.  We  may 
cite  among  the  scholars  of  Pietro  da  Cortona  the  sometimes 

*  For  an  account  of  this  painter  we  Tassi,  *  Vite  de'  Pittori,  Scultori 
ed  Architetti  Bergamaschi.'     Bergamo,  1793. 
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truly  pleasing.  Oianfrcmco  BofnaneUi  (died  1662)  and  Ciro 
Ferri  (died  1689),  as  well  as  liis  imitator  Benedetto  Luti 
(died  1724) ;  among  the  scholars  of  Andrea  Sacchi^  Filippo 
Lauri  (died  1694);  among  the  Venetians,  the  mannered 
but  not  nngifted  Pietro  deUa  Vecehia^  Carlo  Lotti  (properly 
Loth  of  Mnnioh),  scholar  of  Libert  (died  1698),  Pietro  Botari 
of  Verona  (died  1762) ;  with  the  occasionally  happy  imitator 
of  Paul  Veronese,  Sebaetiano  Bicei  (died  1784),  by  whom 
there  are  altar-pieces  of  considerable  merit  in  the  churches 
of  Venice,  the  best  probably  that  in  the  Oesnati  representing 
Pope  Pins  V.  and  8S.  Thomas  and  Peter  Martyr. 

Oiovanni,  or  Gian,  Battista  2Vepo2o  deserres  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  He  was  a  painter  of  rery  considerable 
ability,  if  not  of  genius,  and  preserved  some  of  the  best 
traditions  of  the  Venetian  school  as  a  colourist.  He  was 
especially  distinguished  as  a  worker  in  fresco.  He  was, 
indeed,  the  last  of  the  Italian  painters  who  excelled  in  that 
branch  of  the  art.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  and  perhaps 
not  without  truth,  that  had  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Paul 
Veroneee  he  would  have  rivalled  that  great  master.  He  was 
bom  at  Venice  in  1692,  and  was  probably  the  scholar  of 
Oregorio  Lazzarini^  a  very  inferior  painter,  and  of  Piazzetta  ; 
but  he  formed  his  style  upon  the  study  of  the  works  of  Paul 
Veronese  and  other  heads  of  the  Venetian  school.  He  was 
principally  employed  in  his  native  city,  where  he  painted 
altar-pieces  for  various  churches.  Among  his  best  may  be 
mentioned  the  '  Christ  on  the  way  to  Calvary,'  in  S.  Alvise, 
a  striking  composition,  remarkable  for  its  fine  colouring ; 
and  the  *  Virgin  in  Glory,*  with  very  graceful  figures  of  three 
female  Saints — Bosa  of  Lima,  Catherine  of  Siena  and  Agnese 
of  Montepulciano — ^in  the  Gesuati.  In  the  compartments 
of  a  ceiling  in  the  Souola  del  Carmine,  painted  in  oil  on 
canvas,  he  shows  himself  a  brilliant  colourist  inspired  by 
Titian^  and  displays  a  refined  beauty  and  grace — as  in  the 
centre  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child— which  have  been 
rarely  exceeded.  Two  small  but  characteristic  pictures  by 
Tiepolo  in  the  National  Gallery  are  examples  of  his  facility 
of  touch  and  his  fine  sense  of  colour.  But  it  was  as  a  fresco^ 
painter  that  he  principally  showed  his  genius.    The  history 
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of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  which  he  painted  on  the  walls  oi 
a  hall  in  the  Palazzo  Labia  (Venice),  is  a  very  noble  work, 
which  in  its  firmness  and  decision  of  treatment,  brilliant  and 
transparent  colonring,  skilful  drawing  and  fantastic  imagi- 
nation, recalls  Paul  Veronese,*  He  painted  with  great 
rapidity,  having  acquired  perfect  mastery  of  the  technical  pro- 
cess, and  covered  vast  ceilings  of  churches  with  subjects  in 
which  he  introduced  numerous  figures,  seen  in  every  poBsible 
attitude,  and  foreshortened  in  every  possible  way,  as  in 
the  Gresuati  and  the  Piet4.  Among  similar  works  which  he 
executed  elsewhere  may  be  mentioned  a  ceiling  in  the  Villa 
Btra,  once  the  princely  residence  of  the  Pisani  between 
Venice  and  Padua,  in  which  he  has  represented  a  member 
of  that  patrician  family  in  the  costume  of  the  period,  with 
full-bottomed  wig,  seated  in  the  lap  of  a  nude  allegorical 
female  figure ;  the  decorations  of  the  Villa  Valmarana,  near 
Vicenza ;  ceilings  in  the  Congregazione  di  Garit^,  and  in 
the  Palazzo  Clerici,  now  Tribunale,  at  Milan;  and  the 
decorations  of  the  Cappella  CoUeoni  at  Bergamo.  In  1762 
Ti^lo  was  invited  by  Charles  m.  to  Spain,  where,  notwith- 
standing his  age,  he  executed  numerous  works ;  among  them 
the  ceiling  of  the  Throne  Boom  in  the  Boyal  Palace  at 
Madrid.  He  died  in  that  city  in  1770.f  He  left  a  son, 
Giovanni  Domenico,  known  as  TiepoUttOy  a  painter  of  some 
ability,  whose  works  frequently  pass  for  his  father's.  He 
died  as  late  as  1804. 

Pietro  Longhi,  a  ^enre-painter,  who  died  in  1762,  grace- 
fully represented  scenes  in  Venetian  private  life,  such  as 
Goldoni  has  described,  and  has  been  called  the  Venetian 
Hogarth,  although  greatly  inferior  in  every  respect  to  that 
great  and  original  English  painter.  He  is  represented  in 
the  National  Gallery.  His  son,  Alestandro^  was  a  portrait- 
pointer  of  some  merit.  Boealba  Carriera^  a  native  of  Venice, 
is  known  for  her  clever  portraits  in  pastille.    Finally  among 

*  Copies  of  these  fine  frescoes  are  in  the  collection  of  Ui«  Arundel 
Society. 

t  *Tiepolo  e  la  sua  Famiglia/  by  G.  M.  Urbani  de  Ghelto^  Venice, 
1879.  Tiepolo'B  pictures  are  now  much  esteemed  and  sought  after.  He 
was  also  an  engraver 
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the  followers  of  Luca  Giordano  may  be  mentioned  Pooh 
de  Matteis  (died  1729),  Sebastian  Conca  (died  1764),  and 
Francesco  Solimena  (died  1747). 

As  regards  the  other  departments  of  art,  neither  Giovanni 
Benedetto  Caatiglione  (died  1670),  painter  of  still  life  and 
animals,  nor  Mario  dei  Fiori  (died  1673).  flower  painter, 
nor  Giovanni  Paolo  Panini  (died  1764),  architectaral  painter, 
can  be  in  any  way  compared  with  the  contemporary  Nether- 
landish painters  in  those  walks.  A  more  successfctl  and 
original  painter  than  any  of  those  above  mentioned  was 
Antonio  Candle^  called  Canaletto.  He  is  celebrated  for  his 
views  in  Venice,  where  he  was  bom  in  1697.  He  was  the 
pnpil  of  lAAca  Carlevaris,  a  clever  painter  of  similar  subjects 
(b.  1665-d.  1718).  Canale  twice  visited  England,  where  he 
left  nnmerons  works,  among  them  views  in  London,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  public  and  private  collections  in  this  country. 
One  of  his  best  pictures  of  his  best  time,  executed  before 
his  early  feeling  for  colour  was  impaired,  is  a  view  in  Venice, 
in  the  National  Oallery  (No.  127).  TtepoZo  sometimes 
painted  the  figures  introduced  into  Oanaletto'B  pictures—  as 
in  the  procession  of  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco  in  the  same 
collection.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1768.  His  nephew  and 
imitator,  Bernardo  Bellotto^  was  also  called  Cancdetto,  Hence 
the  works  of  the  two  are  frequently  confounded,  and  are 
not  always  easily  distinguished.  Bellotto  was -bom  at  Venice 
about  1720,  and  died  at  Warsaw  in  1780.  The  Dresden 
Gallery  contains  numerous  pictures  by  him.  Francesco 
Guardi  (b.l712-d.l798)  was  also  an  imitator  of  Candle.  His 
works,  which  are  much  prized,  are  marked  by  a  bright 
sparkle  and  great  facility  of  execution.  An  excellent  ex- 
ample is  a  view  of  the  Palazzo  Labia  at  Venice,  in  the 
National  Gallery  (No.  1054).  He  was  the  brother-in-law 
of  Ticpolo. 

After  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  desire  for 
severer  study  again  appeared  amid  the  confusion  of  styles 
that  divided  Italian  art.  This  desire  was  especially  awakened 
by  foreigners ;  by  Winchelmann^  who  flrst  felt  and  commu- 
nicated the  spirit  of  the  antique  in  all  its  depth ;  and  by 
Baphael  MengSy  whoso  works  exhibit  a  new  form  of  eclecticism. 
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This  aim  is  also  apparent  in  the  works  of  Pompeo 
among  which  an  altar-pictnre  representing  the  £eJ1  of  Simon 
Magns,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli  (Borne), 
deserres  to  be  mentioned  with  honour. 

But  no  important  consequences  followed  this  new  impulse. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  century,  the  French  painter  Dacid 
was  considered  the  first  master  of  modem  art,  and  the  Italian 
painters  followed  in  the  path  he  had  opened.  Numerous 
works  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
Italy,  which  erince  the  same  predilection  for  the  antique,  and 
the  same  influence  of  the  French  stage — ^the  circle  in  which 
the  genius  of  David  moved.  Pieiro  BenoenuH,  of  Perugia,  is 
the  best  of  these  artists :  his  '  Judith  displaying  the  Head  of 
Holofemes  to  the  assembled  people,'  in  the  Duomo  of  Arezzo, 
and  his '  Py  rrhus  killing  Priam  after  the  taking  of  Troy,'  in  the 
Palazsso  Corsini  (Florence),  are  among  the  more  meritorious 
works  which  may  be  said  to  have  emanated  from  JDotTuf  s 
school.  Single  works,  also,  by  Andrea  Appianij  exhibit  a 
simple  grandeur  devoid  of  the  theatrical  character  of  the 
French  school ;  such  as  his  frescoes  in  the  palace  at  Milan. 
Vincenzio  Cammuecini  was  also  one  of  the  best  masters  in  this 
style.  This  form  of  art,  however,  died  away  in  Italy  as 
elsewhere,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  period  in  which,  though 
exhibitions  in  the  modem  fashion  were  annually  held,  the 
traveller  in  vain  sought  for  any  works  of  real  interest  or 
promise.  But  great  changes  have  taken  place  since  the 
liberty  and  unity  of  Italy  were  achieved,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that,  although  her  artists  may  fail  to  revive  &e 
ancient  glories  of  Italian  Art,  they  will  at  least  attain  to 
the  same  level  as  the  painters  of  other  countries,  and  will 
resist  the  tendency  which  is  showing  itself  in  Italy,  as 
elsewhere,  to  degrade  their  art  by  meretricious  taste  and 
too  facile  execution. 

^  CftT.  0.  Boni,  *  £logio  d«l  Car.  Pompeo  Batoni.'    Roma,  1787. 
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ABBATB. 

Abbatb,  NicooLb  dkll',  tee  Niocol6, 

538 
Aghi,  Gobdelle,  eee  Cordelle,  334 

AOOBTINO  YENEZIAirO,  543 

Albano,  Fbakcebcx),  859;  at  the 
LoaTie,  659 ;  Borne,  659 ; 
Bologna,  659 

Albkbti,  AirroNio,  da  Fernira,  347 

Albertinilli,  Mabiotto,  451 ; 
partner  of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  451 ; 
Santa  Maria  Nuova,  Florence, 
446;  at  Pisa,  448;  in  the  XJffizi, 
448,451 ;  Pitti,451;  Louvre,  451 ; 
Florence  Academy,  451,  452 ; 
pictures  by,  assigned  to  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo,  in  Borghese,  Soiarra 
and  Golonna  Galleries,  Borne,  at 
Vienna  and  Genera,  451,  note; 
at  Castle  Howard,  452;  Berlin, 
452;  Munich,  452;  Venice,  452; 
Poldi-Pezzoli  Collection,  452, 
and  note;  picture  by,  attributed 
to  Baphael,  452,  note. 

Alemahntb,  JoAKiTES,  fee  Murano, 
297 

Aleni,  TomiASO  (B  Fadino),  389 ; 
at  Cremona,  389 

ALTAin,  DOMENIOO  DI  PABIS,   248, 

542 ;  Borghese  Gallery,  542  note. 
,  Oeazio,  248;  at  the  Uffizi, 

248;  Perugia,  484 
Aliense,  see  Vassilacchi,  616 
Alifbandi,    GiBOLAMO,    416;    at 

Messina,  416 
Alleqbi,  Amtonio,  fee  Correggio, 

626 

POMFONIO,  637 

Allobi,  Alessandbo,  645 

,  Cbistofaho,  671,  at  the  Pitti, 

671 ;  Vienna,  671 ;  Ufflzi,  671  ; 

Louvre,  671 ;  Mr.  Wells',  671 


AKDBEA. 

Allovisi,  Andbea,  244;  (?)  at 
Assisi,  244;  (?)  Perugia,  244; 
National  Gallery,  244 

AxTiOBisBO  DA  Zevio,  254;  at 
Verona,  254, 260, 261 ;  at  Padua, 
254,  275;  works  with  Jacopo 
d'Ayanzo  there,  254,  260;  his 
fresooea  in  S.  Felice,  255;  in 
8.  Giorgio,  257;  his  dramatic 
power,  257, 260 ;  painted  portrait 
of  Petrarch,  261 

Alunno,  fee  Nicool6  da  Foligno,227 

Amalteo,  PoMFOifTO,  589;  at  S. 
Vito,  589 ;  Ceneda,  589 

AuBBOGio  DA  F068ANO,  see  Borgo- 
gnone,  382 

Amebighi,  Michael  Anoelo  da 
Cabayaooio,  674 ;  in  6.  Luigi, 
Rome,  675 ;  Malta,  675 ;  Vatican, 
675  :  Borghese  Gallery,  675  ; 
Sciarra  Palaoe,  676  ;  the  Capitol, 
676;  Spada  Palace,  676;  Doria 
Palace.  676;  at  Berlin,  676; 
Louvre,  676 

Amidano,  Gunjo  Cbsabb,  687 

Amvakato,  Gio.,  252 

Ain)BEA  DA  BoLOOKA,  363;  at 
Pausola,  363 

DA  Flobentia,  106 ;  frescoes 

in  Spagnuoli  Chapel,  106;  at 
Pisa,  115 

DA  MuBAVo,  at  Venice,  298 

PiflANO,  95,  98 ;  the  master  ol 

Orcagna,117 

DEL    Sabto,    456 ;    his   real 

name  Ain>BBA  d'Agnolo,  456 
and  note;  his  oharaoteristics, 
456 ;  tteaooes  in  the  AnntmEiata, 
Florence,  456,  457,  458 ;  in  the 
Scalsi,  457 ;  copied  from  Albert 
Dflrer,  457  note ;  at  S.  Salvi,  neai 
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ANOELICO. 

Florence,  458;  in  ihe  Piiti,  458, 
459,460;  Ufflzi,  458;  Ijouvre, 
459;  goes  to  France,  459;  his 
wife  Lncretia,  459 ;  at  Poggio  a 
Gaiano,  459;  Panahangcr,  459; 
his  copy  of  Baphael's  Loo  X.  at 
Naples,  460;  National  Gallery, 
460;  his  own  portrait  in  the 
Uffizl,  460 

Angzlioo,  Fba,  124;  his  birth, 
125;  earliest  works,  126;  at 
Gortona,  127 ;  Perugia,  127  ; 
in  the  Uffizi,  Florence,  128;  in 
the  Florence  Academy,  128,  in 
St.  Maria  Novella,  181;  in 
Gorsini  Palace,  Borne,  128;  at 
Berlin,  128;  his  angels,  129; 
at  Fiesole,  129  ;  in  the  National 
Gallery,  130  ;  Louvre,  130  ; 
frescoes  in  S.  Marco,  Florence, 
130;  at  Borne,  131, 182;  Orvieto, 
131 ;  his  death  and  epitaph,  182 

Anguisoiola,  Sofokisba,  668 ;  goes 
to  8pam,  668 ;  in  the  Uffizi,  668 ; 
at  Vienna,  G6S ;  Morelli  GoUec- 
tioii,  668 ;  Berlin,  668 

,  LuCTA,  668;  at  Madrid,  668 

,  Anna  Maria,  668 

,  Elena,  668 

,  MiNEBVA,  668 

Ansano,  tee  Sano,  202 

Anbelui,  Michael  Angslo,  687; 
in  the  Louvre,  637 

Ansuino  da  Fobli,  280;  at  Padua, 
280 ;  Venice,  280 

Aktonei.lo  da  Messina,  301,  314, 
318;  U)aclie6  Giov.  Bellini  the 
use  of  oils,  314 ;  did  not  learn 
it  from  Van  Eyck,  315;  Flemish 
influence  in  liis  early  works, 
315;  in  the  National  Gallery, 
316,  317 ;  at  Messina,  316,  and 
note;  changes  his  manner  at 
Venice,  316 ;  in  the  Louvre, 
817;  at  Antwerp,  317;  Gorsini 
Gallery,  Bome,  317;  Municipal 
Mosenm.  Milan,  317;  Trivuhdo 


BADILE. 

Gollection,  317;  Borghese  Gal- 
lery, 317;  Berlin,  318;  Venice 
Academy,  318;  Dresden,  318; 
Frankfort,  318;  Bergamo,  318; 
spurious  pictures,  318,  and  note. 

AirroNio  da  Fabbiano,  212 

DA  Fbbbaba,  347;  grand- 
father of  Timoteo  Viti,  847 ;  at 
Urbino,  348 

DA  MuBANO,  9ee  Vivarini,  297 

DA  Padota,  275 

,  PiBTBO,  227 ;  at  Assisi,  227 ; 

Foligno,  227 

Salyadob,  319 ;  at  Mesdna, 


319 
DA   Venbzia,    115;    Oampo 

Santo,  Pisa,  115 
D'Antonio,  Gibolamo,   906  Giro- 

lamo,  585 
Appdlni,  Andbba,  688;  at  Milan, 

688 

NioooLb,  415 ;  at  Milan,  415 

Abdbsio,  Albsbandro,  577,  note 
ARETiN0,8pniBLL0,see  Spinello^  122 
Abetusi,  Gesare,  631 
Aruekian  Abt.  60,  note. 
D'Arphvo,   Guiseppb   Gebabb,  II 

Gatauere,  647;  at  Bome,  647 
Abundel  Societt,  publications  of, 

Introduction,  zx.  note. 
Abpebtini,  Amioo,  368 ;  at  Bologna, 

368,  369,  370 ;  at  Lucca,  369;  at 

Berlin,  370 

,  GuiDO,  870 ;  at  Bologna,  370 

^  Lionello,  369,  note. 

,  Giov.  Antonio,  369,  note. 

Attayanti  miniaturist,  at  Brus- 
sels, 187 ;  Florence,  187 
Avanzi,    Jagopo   deoli,   364;  at 

Bome,  364 ;  Bologna,  364 
Ayanzo,  aee  Jaoopo  d',  254 

Bachiacca,  II,  see  Ubertini,  249 
BACX3I0  Bamdinelu,  did  not  destroy 

M.  Angelo's  Gartoon,  434 
Badile,  A2IT0NI0,  273 ;  at  Vcmna, 

274;  Turin,  274 
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BADILB. 

Badile,  GiOYANin,  261 ;  at  Verona, 

261 
Baglione,  Giotanni,  649 
Baonaoayallo,  S74;  at  Bologna, 

874;  Dresden,  874:  Berlin,  874; 

Rome,  874;  Louvre,  516,  note. 
Baldassasb,    Estbnse,  851  ;   his 

portraits,  852 

DA  FOBLI,  121 

Baldotdostti,  Albbso,  184,  166; 

Freeoo  at  Florence,  166;  mode 

of   painting,    166,    167;    in    S. 

Miniato.   167;   Uffizi,   166;   hia 

portrait,  167;  worked  in  mosaic, 

167 
Balduogi,  Matteo,   248;   asslBts 

Pintnricchio  at  Siena,  243 ;  Mo- 

relli  attributes  to  him  portrait 

at  Berlin,  248 
Balduccio,  Matteo  m  Oiuliano  di 

Lob.  ;  pupil  of  Bazzi,  243  note ; 

547 
Babba,  della,  see  Bivelli,  888 
Babbabelu     da     Oastelfbamco, 

GiOBOio,  see  Giorgione,  551 
Babbatelu,  Beenabdino,    called 

Poc«tti,645 
Babbebi,  de*,  see  Jaoopo,  844 
Babbibbi,    Gio.    Fbanoesoo,    see 

Gueroino,  664 
Babna,  195;  at  Arezzo,  195;  S. 

Gemignano,  195 
Babnaba,   da  Modena,    890;    at 

Frankfort.   891;    Berlin,    391; 

Pisa,  391 
Baboocio,  Fedebigo  648,  670 :  bis 

characteristics,    648 ;    employed 

in  the  Vatican,  648 ;  attempt  to 

poison    him,  648;    at    Perugia* 

648 ;  Urbino,  648 ;  in  the  Louvre, 

648  ;    Gorsini    Gallery,    Rome, 

648;  Uffizi,  648;  Bologna,  648; 

Borghese  Gallery,  648 ;  National 

GaUery,  648 
Babtoletti,  Aktonio,  626 
Babtolino  da  Piacenza,  391 ;  at 

Piaoenza,  391 ;  nt  Parma,  391 


BA8SAN0. 

Babtolo,  see  Domeuico,  201 

DI  Maestbo  Fbedi,  198;  at 

8.  Gemignano,  198 ;  Montaldno, 
198 ;  in  the  Louvre,  198 

,  Matteo    di    Gio.    di,    see 

Matteo  da  Siena,  203 
-,  see  Taddeo.  199 


Babtolommeo,  Fba,  or  Baocio 
DELLA  Pobta,  113,  445 ;  pupil  of 
Cos.  BoBselli,  445;  Flemish  in- 
fluence on,  445;  his  oharacter- 
istios,  445;  bis  connection  wit! 
Savanarola,  446;  fresco  in  S. 
Maria  Nuova,  Florence,  446, 
and  note;  in  the  Uffizi,  447, 448, 
450 ;  Florence  Academy,  447, 
Convent  of  St.  Mark,  447,  451 ; 
goes  to  Venice,  447;  at  Luce, 

447,  449,  partnership  with  Alber- 
tinelli,  447 ;  in  S.  Marco,  Florence 

448,  449 ;  Quirinal,  449 ;  at  Pan- 
shanger,  448 ;  Louvre,  448,  450 ; 
Pisa,  448 ;  Pitt).  448,  450 ;  Pian 
di  Mugnone,  449 ;  in  the  Hermi- 
tage, 449;  Clorsini  Gall.,  Borne. 
450;  Vienna,  450,  454;  Naples, 
450;  Besan90D,  450;  Berlin, 
452; 

Bartolomheo,  Fba.  da  Perugia, 

214;  paints  window  at  Perugia 

214 

(?)  of  Florence,  79,  note 

,  see  Martino,  199 

—  DA  McBANO,  see  Vivarini,  298 

DI  ToMHASO,  at  Foligno,  227 

Veneziano,  835 ;    at  Venice, 

335;     National     Gallery,    885; 

Bergamo,  885;  Dresden,  335 
Basaiti,  Maboo,  830;  at  Venice, 

330;  Berlin,  330;  Murano,  880; 

Vienna,  880;  National  Gallery, 

381 ;  Moielli  Collection,  331 
Bassano,     Fbanceboo,     625 ;     at 

Venice,  626;  Rome,  626 

,  Jaoopo,  see  da  Ponte,  624 

^  Leandbo,  625  ;  at  Venice, 

626 
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Batobi,  Pohfeo,  688;  at  Borne, 
688 

Bazzi,    Gianantonio,    known    as 
II  Sodoma,  544 ;  in  the  Vatican, 
487  note,  544;  his  portrait  by 
Baphael,  490  and  note,  544  ;  in 
the  Albertina,  Vienna,  531,  545 
note,  547  note ;  follower  of  Leon- 
ardo, 416,  544;  settles  at  Siena, 
544 ;  in  Biena  Gallery,  544.  546 
at  PJenza,  544;  Mont'  Oliveto 
544;  the  Famesina,  545;  Pisa, 
545,546;  National  Gallery,  545 
8.  Domenico,  S.  Siena,  545;  Bern 
ardino,  Siena,  206,  545  ;  Palazzo 
Publico,  Siena,  546 ;  S.  Francesco 
Siena,  546;  elsewhere  at  Siena 
546  ;    in    the    Ufflzi,    546 ;    at 
Naples,    546;    Hanorer,    546 
Borghese   Ghillery,  546;    Asinn 
Lunga,  546 ;  Frankfort,  546, 547 
the  Hague,  409 

Bbooafuui,  Dombnioo,  oalled  Mb 
oaring,  548  ;  at  Siena,  545,  548 ; 
Florence,  548 ;  Mosaics,  548 

Bbooabuzzi,  Fbakoesco,  589;  in 
Venice  Academy,  589;  at  Ber- 
gamo, 589 

Bellt,  Maboo,  334;  at  Castle 
Howard,  334;  Eovigo,  334 

Belubi,  Gentilb,  303 ;  at  Venice, 
304,  305,  806 ;  goes  to  Constanti- 
nople, 304 ;  his  portrait  of  Sultan 
Mehemet,  304  ;  in  British 
Museum,  305  ;  Windsor  Castle, 
305;  Brera,  305;  his  portrait, 
305;  at  Oxford,  306;  National 
Gallery,  306 ;  Lady  Eastlake's 
collection,  306;  Pesth,  306;  pic- 
tures wrongly  attributed  to  him, 
306,  and  note 

—  Giovanbi,  307;  liis  charac- 
teristics, 307,  308;  Morelli  on, 
308  note,  310  note ;  Dr.  Bnrck- 
hardt  on,  808  note;  in  Venice 
Academy,  308  note,  311,  818; 
Ufflzi,  308  note,  313;  National 


Gallery,  309,  312,  813,  314 « 
Brera,  309,  810,  312,  313;  at 
Blmini,  309;  in  Cozrer  Mnaeom, 
309 ;  Castle  Howard,  310 ;  adopts 
oil  oolonr,  310;  picture  in  6S. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  bnmt,  310;  at 
Pesaro,  310;  Naples,  310;  his 
pictures  in  Daoal  Palace  burnt, 
309  note,  311;  in  the  Fnri, 
Venice,  311;  at  Mnrano,  311, 
and  note,  314;  in  8.  Zaoc^ukria, 
Venice,  311 ;  Albert  Diirer  on, 
312;  at  Vicenza,  312;  in  8. 
Giovanni  Criaostomo,  Venice, 
312 ;  Alnwick  Castle,  313 ;  Slidel 
Institution,  313 ;  Lady  Eastlake'a 
Collection,  313;  MorelU  Collec- 
tion, 313 ;  spnrious  pictorea,  SIS 
and  note;  his  portraits,  314 ;  bis 
signature,  314  note ;  his  own  por- 
trait, 314  and  note ;  his  schcdan 
and  followers,  327;  mentioned  by 
Ariosto,  358  note. 
-,  Jaoofo,  302 ;  at  Lovere,  302 ; 


Venice,  302 ;  Verona,  302 ;  Draw- 
ings, British  Museum,  303;  in 
the  Lonvre,  303 ;  at  Padua,  303 
note. 

Bblltniaito,  Vittob,  334;  at 
Vienna,  334  ;  Spinea,  near 
Mestre,  334 

Belldto,  sse  Belliniano,  334 

Bellotto,  Bebkabdo,  also  called 
Cakaletto,  687;  at  Dresden, 
687 

Bbltbaffio,  Gioyabhi  Ahtobio, 
410 ;  in  the  Berlin  Gallery,  411 ; 
National  Gallery,  411;  Louvre, 
409,  411;  frescoes  in  S.  Man- 
rizio,  Milan,  411;  Lady  East- 
lake's  Collection,  411;  Ambro- 
siana,  411 

Bembo,  Bobipazio,  called  Facio  da 
Valdaiino,  378 ;  at  Cremona,  378, 
572,  nbte. 

,     GiAinrRAHOBSOO,     583;    al 

Cremona,  583 
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BERAOLIO. 

Brar AQUO,  Fsanoiboo,  at  Verona, 
263 

i  GlBQLAMO,  263 

Bnra,  GxNSTBA  de',  her  portrait 
by  Ghirlandajo,  174 

,  Di  GiONB,  builds  Loggia  at 

Florence,  119  note. 

Benfatto,  called  dal  Friso,  623 

Benvenuti,  Giaubattista,  called 
l'Obtolano»  356;  in  the  National 
Gallery,  857;  Lord  Wimborne's 
Collection,  357 ;  at  Ferraia,  857 

Benvenuti,  Pietro,  688;  at  Arezzo, 
688;  Florence,  688 

Bbnvenuto  di  Gioyanni,  at  Biena, 
204;  National  Gallery, 

Bbbnabdo,  Gib.  da  Gualdo,  227 
note;  at  Asinalnnga,  227  note. 

Bebnazzano,  413 

Bbbbetdh,  called  Pietbo  da  Gob- 
TONA,  673 ;  Barberini  Palace, 
Borne,  673 

Bebto  di  Giov.,  247 

Bebtuooi,  247 ;  at  Faenza,  247 

Bbsozzo,  966  Leonardo  da,  877 

Beyilaoqua,  Bebnabdino,  383;  at 
Milan,  883 ;  Dresden,  383 ;  Land- 
riano,  884 ;  Bergamo^  384 ;  Brera, 
384 

,  Gioyanni  Ambbogio,  383 

BiAGio,  YiNOENZO  DI,  966  Catena,  328 

BiANOHi,  Fbanoesoo,  Called  II 
Frabe,  352  ;  the  master  of  Cor- 
reggio,  352,  626;  at  Ferrara  and 
Modena,  352 ;  in  the  LouYre,  352 ; 
Mr.  Leyland's  Collection,  852 

Biod,  LoBENZO  DI,  123 

,  Nebo  di,  123 

BiGio,  Fbanoia,  or  Fbanoesoo  da 
CbibtofoboBigi,  454;  portrait  at 
Berlin  by  Baldncci,  243;  his 
oolonring,  445;  assists  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo,  453;  in  the  Uffizi, 
454,  455 ;  National  Gallery,  454 
note;  Pitti,  455;  Turin,  455; 
Scalzi,  at  Florence,  455,  457; 
(?)  Madonna  in  the  Uifizi,  455 ; 


BONO  rBBRABESI. 

portraits  in  the  Louvre  (?),  Pitti, 
Windsor  Castle,  Berlin,  and 
National  Gallery,  455 ;  at  Poggio 
a  Caiano,  459 

BiLiYEBTi,  Antonio  (Bilevelt  of 
Maeetrioht),  670 ;  Pitti,  670 

BissoLO,  PiEB  Fbanoesoo,  806;  in 
LouYie,  (?)  306 ;  Manfrin  GaUery, 
329;  at  Treviso,  829;  Yenioe, 
329 ;  Berlin,  329 

BoocAOdNO,  Babtolohmeo,  389 

BoooAOOio,  388;  his  charac- 
teristics, 388;  in  Venice  Aoa- 
den)y,389 ;  Venice,  389 ;  frescoes 
at  Cremona,  389,  583 ;  (?)  in  the 
National  Gallery,  389;  Mihin,  389 

,  Camillo,  389 ;  in  Brera,  389 

BoooATi,  Giovanni,  226 ;  at  Peru- 
gia, 226;  in  Poldi-Pezzoli  Gal- 
lery, 226 

Bologna,  966  Andbea  da,  363 

,  966  CBISTOFOBO  DA,  364 

1  966  BlMONE  DA,  364 

,  School  of,  363;  651,  note. 

BoLOGKESE,  Fbanoo,  207;  at  Bo- 
logna, 207 

BoNFiGLi,  Benedetto,  229;  at 
Perugia,  229,  230 

BoNiPAZio,  571 ;  called  the  ^  Veio- 
nese,"  572;  settled  at  Venice, 
572;  AmbrosiaDa,  572;  Morelli 
on,  572 ;  in  the  National  Gallery, 
572;  Borne,  572;  Venice  Aca- 
demy, 573 ;  Boyal  Palace,  Venice, 
573;  Brcra,  573;  Dresden,  573; 
Hampton  Court,  574 ;  Lady  East- 
lake's  Collection,  574 ;  Mr,  Hol< 
ford's,  574;  Sir  U.  Layard's, 
574 ;  his  landscapes,  574;  his 
characteristics,  574 

,  the  second  of  the  name,  574; 

at  Weimar,  574;  Brera,  574; 
Louvre,  574 

f  the  third,  or  "Veneziano," 

574 ;  at  Venice,  575 
Bono  Fbbbabese,  280;  at  Padua, 

280 ;  in  the  National  Gallery,  280 
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BoNOMO,  tee  Jaoobello  de,  295 

BoNBiaNOBi,  Fbancesco,  266;  in 
National  GaUery,  266 ;  Sir  H. 
Layaid'B  collection,  266 ;  Brera, 
266;  at  Verona,  266;  influenoed 
by  Mant6gna,266;  in  Uffizi(?), 
269,  note. 

BoNYiciNO,  Albssandbo,  9ee  Mo- 
retto,  677 

BoNZi,  PiETBO  Paolo,  see  Gobbo 
dai  Frutti,  666 

BoBDONB,  Pabis,  609 ;  hlB  charac- 
teristics, 609;  in  Venice  Aca- 
demy, 557,  609,  610;  Venice, 
610;  Genoa,  610;  Loveie,  610; 
Doria  Gallery,  610;  National 
Gallery,  610;  Wrotham,  610; 
Longford  Castle,  610 ;  Lord 
Bute's  Collection,  610;  Bridge- 
water  Gallery,  610;  Siena  Gal- 
lery, 610 

BOBOOGNONE,      Or     AUBBOGIO      DA 

Fossano,  380,  382;  bis  charac- 
teristics, 382 ;  in  the  Certosa  of 
Pavia,  382;  Pavia,  382;  Am- 
brosiana,  382 ;  National  Gallery, 
382,  383;  Berlin,  883;  Lodi, 
383;  Bergamo,  383;  Milan,  383, 
420 ;  Morelli  Collection,  383 

,  or  BouBGUiONOK,  see  Conrtois, 

682 

Botticelli,  Sandbo,  134, 153 ;  his 
btyle,  153;  at  Florence  in  the 
Academy  and  Uffizi,  154,  156; 
Signer  Morelli's  Collection,  154, 
156,  157;  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, 154,  157;  at  Munich,  154; 
his  flrescoes  in  the  Vatican, 
154;  his  portraits,  156;  the 
<*  Bella  Simonetta "  in  the  Duo 
d'Aumale's  Collection,  156  note , 
his  «  Tondi."  156 ;  in  the  Uffizi, 
156 ;  Corsini  Palace,  Florence, 
157;  Ambrosiana,  157;  Torre- 
giani  Gallery,  157;  first  paints 
nude  female  figure,  157 ;  pictures 
attributed  to  Lippi  iu  National 


BVJQNAmOO. 

Gallery,  Gappoui  Palace,  (Flo- 
rence), and  Uffizi  by  him,  157 ;  il- 
lustrations of  Dante  at  Berlin,  157 

Bbauamte,  painter  and  anrhitect, 
223;  frescoes  in  Casa  Prinetti 
and  Casa  SUyestii,  Milan,  223; 
at  Chiaravalle,  223;  engraving 
attributed  to  him  in  Britiah 
Museum,  223;  his  design  used 
by  Pinturicehio,  Raphael,  and 
others  to  typify  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, 242,  476  note;  plans 
scaffolding  for  M.  Angelo,  436, 
at  Rome,  442;  his  portrait  by 
Raphael,  490;  builds  Vatican 
*»  Logioe,"  501 

Bbamantino,  or  Babt.  Suabdi,  380 ; 
his  influence  on  Milanese  school, 
380 ;  his  characteristics,  880 ;  in 
Sir  H.  Layard's  Collection,  380; 
Brera,  381;  Arohieological  Mu- 
seum, Brera,  381 ;  Ambrosiana, 
381 ;  Milan,  881 ;  Locarno,  381 ; 
Rome,  381 ;  employed  as  engineer 
at  Milan,  382 

Bbbscianino,  see  Picoinelli,  206 

Bbitish  MusErx,  illuminations  iu, 
250 

Bronziko,  Hi,  or  Anoiolo  di  Cosnio, 
645 ;  in  the  National  Gallery  (?) 
461  note,  645 ;  Borghese  Gallery 
529,  645;  Uffizi,  645;  heacon 
at  Florence,  645 

Bbuno,  Leon,  669 

Bbusasobci,  see  Riodo,  273 

BUTFALXAOO,  BUONAMIOO,  110;  at 
Pisa,  110;  Asaisi,  121 

BuGiARDiNi,  GiULiANO,  454;  as- 
sists Fra  Bartolommeo,  453;  in 
the  Uffizi,  454 ;  at  Bologna,  454; 
Berlin,  454;  Florence,  451; 
Vienna,  454 

BuLGABiAir  Abt,  60,  and  note. 

BuoNACCOBSi,  see  Perino  del  Vagn, 
538 

BuoNAMioo,  Cbtbtofani.  see  Buffal- 
maco,  110. 
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BUONABBOn. 
BUOMABBOTI,      MiCHABL      AkGBLO, 

429 ;  bis  genius  and  powers,  429, 
432,  443;  apprenticed  to  Dom. 
Ghirlandajo,  429 ;  in  tbe  National 
GaUery,  430 ;  his  "  Satyr,"  430 ; 
at  Bologna,  431 ;  his  "  Bacohns," 
431;  the  Plea  in  St.  Peter's, 
431 ;  as  a  sculptor,  431,  432;  his 
David,  432 ;  his  "  St,  Matthew," 
432 ;  bas-relief  in  Boyal  Academy, 
432 ;  bas-reUef  in  the  Uffizi,  432  ; 
picture  in  the  Uffizi,  432,  441 ; 
**  Eatombment "  in  National 
Gallery,  433 ;  group  at  Genoa, 
433 ;  fetches  in  Albortina, 
Vienna,  433;  the  **lo8t  Cartoon 
of  Pisa,"  433;  drawing  in  the 
Buooairoti  Palace,  434 ;  copy  of 
Cartoon  at  Holkbam,  434;  the 
monument  for  Julius  II.,  434 ;  the 
"Victory"  in  Palazzo  Vecohio, 
Florence,  435;  the  **  Two  Slaves  " 
ill  the  Louvre,  435 ;  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  435-441;  takes  from 
Mosaccio  and  B.  Gk)zzoli,  436; 
from  tbe  Cape!  la  degli  Spag- 
nuoli,  437;  from  Fra  Angelico, 
440;  the  '*Last  Judgment," 
438-441 ;  studies  for  at  Ox- 
ford, 440  note;  sent  to  quarries 
at  Carrara,  439 ;  his  **  Christ  bear- 
ing His  cross"  in  S.  Maria Sopra 
Minerva,  Borne,  439 ;  the  Medici 
monuments  in  S.  Lorenzo,  Flo- 
rence, 439 ;  appointed  to  super- 
intend fortifications,  439 ;  frescoes 
in  the  Pauline  Chapel,  441 ;  the 
**  Leda  "  in  the  National  Gallery, 
441 ;  pictures  from  his  designs, 
442 ;  sketches  at  Windsor  Castle, 
442;  arohitect  of  St.  Peter's,  442; 
drawings  in  British  Museum  and 
at  Oxford,  561  note 

BXJONOONSIOLIO,    GlOVAKNI,    Called 

Mabbsoaloo,  291;  at  Venice, 
291 ;  Vioenza,  291 ;  Montagnana, 
291 


CAGLIABI. 
BUONI,  SiLVESTBO  de',  252 
BUONINBBGNA,       DUOOIO       DI ;     966 

Ducdo,  188 

BuBCKHARDT,  Db.,  on  Cavazzoia, 
271 ;  on  Giov.  Bellini,  308  note ; 
on  Correggio,  633  note. 

BusATi,  Andbea,  334 ;  at  Vicenza, 
334 

Busi  db',  Giovanni,  $ee  Cariani, 
571 

BuTTiNONE,  Bbbnabdino,  384  ;  not 
author  of  picture  at  Isola  Bella, 
384;  Brera,  384;  Milan,  384; 
(?)  from  Treviglio,  384 

Byzantine  Abt,  commencement  of, 
29,  30,  and  note;  its  character- 
istics, 33,  30-43 ;  its  introduction 
into  Italy,  31,  32,  35 ;  artists  in 
Greek  monasteries,  32;  panel 
pictures,  58 ;  in  the  Vatican,  59, 
and  note ;  decline  of,  61 

Cagliabi,  Benedetto,  623 

^  Carletto,  623;  at  Madrid, 

623 


— ,  Gabbiele,  the  elder,  father  of 
Paul  Veronese,  617 
— ,  Gabriels,  the  younger,  623 
-,   Paolo,    known    as    Pactlo 


Veronese,  617;  hia  character- 
istics, 617,  618;  reprimanded  by 
the  Inquiaition,  618  note,  622 
note;  in  the  Doge's  Palace, 
Venice,  618,  621 ;  Church  of 
S.  Sebastiano,  Venice,  618,  619, 

620,  623 ;  Venice  Academy,  620, 
622;  S.  Francesco  del  la  Vigna, 
Venice,  620  ;  S.  CateriBa,  Venice, 
620;  S.  Giorgio,  Verona,  620; 
Monle  Berico,  Vicenza,  620; 
Brtrra,  620,  622;  Turin,  620; 
Vienna,  620,  623;  Munich,  620; 
Dresden,  620,  622 ;  Louvre,  620, 

621,  622;  St.  Petersburg,  620; 
Madrid,  621,  623;  National 
Gallery,  621;  Genoa,  622;  his 
frescoes  at  Villa  Maser,  623;  hu 
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portraitain  TorrigianiOollection, 

Florenoe,  t23;   Verooa  Gallery, 

623 :  Oolonna  Pnlaoe,  623 
Gaohaocx,  GniDO,  664. 
Galabbuc,  il  Gayaliebe,  sea  Preti, 

679 
Galdaba,  Poudobo,  tee  Garavaggio, 

539 
Galdbbari,  tee  Zaffoni,  589 
GALiaARZNO,  857 
Galisto,  da  Lodi,  582 ;  at  Brescia, 

582;  Vienna,  583;   Lodi,  588; 

Brera,  583;  8.  Maurlzio,  Biilan, 

583 
Galtabt,  Dents,  649 ;  infioenceon 

Italian  landscape  painting,  606 

note, 
Galyi,  Lazzabo,  539 

,  Paktaleo,  589 

Gambiaso,  Luca,  650 
Gamebino,  painters  of,  226 

,  tee  Jacobus  de,  83 

GAJf  PAGNOLA,  DOXENIOO,  609 ;  (?)  at 

Kingston  Lacy,  556,  note ;  in  the 

LoQYre,  609;   British  Museum, 

609;  at  Padufi,  606,  609 
Gamfi,  Ahtohio,  667 
,   Bebkabdino,   667;  at   tho 

Gertosa,  Payia,  419;  Gremona, 

667;  Louyre,  667 
— .,  Galbaezo,  389 ;  at  Gremona, 

389 
1  GiULio,  577;  in  the  Brera, 

577 ;  at  Gremona,  577 
Gakale,   Antonio,   called  Gaka- 

LETTO,  687 ;  National  Gallery,  687 
Ganozzi,    Tbe,    or   Lobenzo   and 

Gbistoiobo  da  Landinaba,  282 
Gantabini,  Simone,  664 
Ganttti,  Domenioo,  664 
Gapanna,  Pugcio,  193 ;  frescoes  at 

Assist  not  by  him,  193 
Gapblli,   Pietbo  Paolo  de',  at 

Verona,  261 
Gapobale,  Bart.,   at   Castiglione 

del  Lago,  228  note 
^,  Benedetto,  at  Perugia,  231 


OABBAOCL 
GaPBIOU,  FllANCESOO,  DSDOKIHICIiL 

611 :  in  late  Mr.  Cheney's  col- 
lection, 611 ;  Munich,  611,  note; 
at  Venice,  611 ;  TreTiao  (?)  611. 
note 

GaBACGIQLO,  GlAXBATTiaTA,  678 

Gabatagoio,  tee  Aroerifchi,  674 

^  tee  PouDOBO  da,  540 

Gabdi,  Ludoyioo^  «0  Gigoli, 
670 

Cabiahi,  Giotanni  de*  Buez,  571 
at  Beigamo,  571 ;  Brera,  566, 571 
Milan  Municipal  Gallery,  571 
National  Galleiy,  571;  MoreUi 
GoUeoaon,  571 

Gablevabib,  Ltxsa,  687 

Cabnbvau,  Fba,  219 ;  in  the  Brera, 
219;  National  Gtailery,  219; 
Milan,  219 

Gabotto,  Gianfbangbsoo,  267;  at 
the  Stftdel  Institute,  268 ;  Verona, 
268;  Dresden, 268;  Modena,268: 
Morelii  Golleotion.  268;  Lady 
Eastlake's  (>>llectioD,  268;(?) 
Ufflzi,  268  note. 

,  Giovanni,  269;  at  Verona, 

269 ;  Vienna,  269 

Gabpaooio,  Vittobb,  819 ;  bom  in 
Istria,  319;  painted  in  the  great 
hall  of  tne  Ducal  Palace,  319; 
Venice  Academy,  819,  320;  his 
characteristics,  819, 820,  321 ;  in 
8.Giorgiodegli8QhiaToni,321 ;  at 
Berlin,  322 ;  Louvre,  822 ;  Brera, 
822;  Stuttgardt,  822;  Fcrran, 
322;  a  Vitale,  Venice,  322; 
National  Gkillery,  822;  Gorrer 
Museum,  822;  pictures  in  8. 
Alvise  not  by  him,  823 

Cabpi,  Gibolaxo  da,  at  Dresden, 
360;  in  the  BeWedere  near  Fer- 
raia,  860;  at  Bologna,  860 

Oabbacoi,  Aoobtino,  651;  Joins 
LocIoyIoo,  651 ;  his  sonnet,  652, 
and  note ;  engrayer  and  painter, 
654;  at  Bologna,  654;  in  the 
Lonyre  attributed  to  Annibale 
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654  ;  copies  of  Gorreggio  by,  at 
Naples,  631 

Cabsaoci,  Ankibale,  651 ;  joins 
Lodovico,  651;  bis  style,  654; 
at  Bologna,  655;  Dresden,  655 
Uffizi,  655,  656;  Berlin,  656; 
LouTre,  655,  656;  Borgbese 
Gallery,  655;  Naples,  655,  656; 
Oastle  Howard,  655,656;  fres- 
coes in  tbe  Famese  Palace,  655, 
656;  copies  of  Goireggio  by,  at 
Naples,  681;  and  in  National 
GhJlery,  631  note,  656 ;  as  a  land- 
scape painter,  656 ;  Doria  Gral- 
lery,  656;  Golonna  GktUery,  656 

,    LonoTioo,    651 ;   joins   bis 

nepbews,  Agostino  and  Anni- 
bale,  651 ;  opens  academy  at 
Bologna,  651 ;  its  principles,  652, 
653;  at  Bologna,  653,  654;  Ber- 
lin, 654 ;  Gorsini  GkUlery,  Bome, 
654 ;  Doria  Ghillery,  654 ;  Louvre, 
654 

Gabbixba,  Rosalba,  686 

Cabbucci,  Jacopo,  see  Foiitormo, 
460 

Cabtbllino,  meaning  of,  281  note. 

Oasella,  Polidobo,  877;  at  Cre- 
mona, 877 

Casklli,  Cbistoitobo,  333 ;  at  Par- 
ma, 333,  334;  Venice,  334;  Al- 
menno,  334 

Gasezttino,  see  Jacopo  di,  121 

Castaono,  Andbba  del,  birib  and 
early  life,  134;  at  Florence,  in 
tbe  Gonvents  of  tbe  Angeli,  and 
S.  ApoUonia,  in  tbe  Academia, 
Bargello,  and  Daomo,  135;  Na- 
tional Gallery,  135;  falsely 
accused  of  murdering  Domenico 
Veneziano,  135 

Gastelli,  Giaubattista,  539 

Castiouone,  Benedetto,  687 

Gataoombs  of  S.  Galisto,  8, 9 

Catena,  Yincenzo  di  Biagio,  or  di 
Treviso,  306,  828;  in  tbe  Na- 
tional Gallery,  328 ;  at  Dresden, 


OHBIST. 

828;  Venice,  328;  Berlin,  329; 
LouTre  (?)  329 

Gati  da  Jesi,  Pasquale,  646;  at 
Bome,  646 

Gatallimi,  Pibtbo,  autbor  of  mo- 
saics in  S.  Maria  in  Trasteyere, 
Bome  (?)  64  note,  71 ;  at  Naples, 
71, 105 ;  Heme,  71, 105;  not  tbe 
autbor  of  frescoes  at  Assisi,  196 

Gayazzola,  270;  at  Verona,  270, 
271 ;  National  Gallery,  271 :  Dres- 
den, 271 

Cayedone,  Giaoouo,  666;  at  Bo- 
logna, 666 

Gayenagrt,  Signer,  restores  Blan- 
tegna's  frescoes  at  Mantua,  286 

Gbochi,  Gbboobio,  201 

Ceoohino,  263 ;  at  Trent,  263 

Gecoo  di  Piebo,  restores  Daddi's 
frescoes  at  Pisa,  113 

Cellini,  Benvenuto,  bronze  work, 
at  Naples,  537, 

Genni,  see  Gimabue,  79 

Genkino  Gemnini,  102;  bis  deatb 
at  Padua,  103 

(yEBANO,  IL,  900  Grespi,  669 

Gebquozzi,  Miohael  Anoelo  (delle 
Battaglie),  681 ;  at  Berlin,  682; 
Spada  Palace,  Bome,  682 

Gesabe,  Guiseitb,  000  d'Arpino,647 

f  DA  Sesto,  413 ;  in  Brera,  409 

Hermitage,  409 ;  at  Vienna,  413 
Scotti   Collection,   Milan,  413 
Melzi    Collection,    Milan,   413 
Louvre,  413;  Milan  Municipal 
Ghillery,   413 ;    Lord   Monson^s 
Collection,  413;  Naples,  414;  at 
S.  Trinit)t  deUa  Cava,  414 

Gesi,  Babtolomheo,  619 

Chimenti,  Jaoopo,  da  Empoli,  671 ; 
in  tbe  Uffizi,  671 ;  National  Gal- 
lery,  671 

Gbiodabolo,  Giovanni  Mabia,  370; 
frescoes  in  8.  Cecilia,  Bologna, 
368 

Chbist,  bow  represented  in  Gbris- 
tian  Art,  4  ;  as  Orpbeus,  5 :  like* 
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neases  of,  6,  and  note  7;  repre- 
sentations of  in  6th  oentury,  19 ; 
in  7th  century,  35 

Chbistian  Art,  2 ;  adopts  Pagan 
symbols,  3,  5 ;  representations  of 
Christ,  4;  earliest  examples  of, 
in  Catacombs,  8 ;  under  Constan- 
tino the  Great,  9,  10;  represen- 
tations in  mosaic,  at  Bavenna, 
13,  14, 15 ;  characteristics,  73 

CiAMPELLi,  Agostino  fiil]  at  Bomo, 
647 

CiONANi,  Carlo,  660 ;  at  Di^esden, 
G60 ;  Munich,  660 

CiGOLi,  LuDOYioo  Cardi  DA,  670 ; 
at  the  Uffizi,  670;  Pitti,  670; 
Louvre,  670 

CiMA    DA    CONEGLIANO,    319,     323 ; 

his  characteristics,  323;  scholar 
of  Giov.  Bellini,  324;  at  Vi- 
cenza,  324 ;  Sir  C.  Eastlake  on, 
324;  in  Venice  Academy,  325, 
326;  Coneghano,324;  S.GioTaQni 
in  Bragora,  Venice,  324 ;  Carmine, 
Venice,  324;  Parma,  325;  Na- 
tional Gallery,  325,  326;  Brera, 
326 ;  Madonna  del  Orto,  Venice, 
32C|;  in  Sir  H.  Layard's  collec- 
tion, 826  note. 

CiMABUE,  or  Giovanni  Cenni,  79 ; 
in  the  Florence  Academy,  79 ;  at 
Florence,  79,  80 ;  liis  picture 
carried  in  triumph,  80;  in  the 
Uffi^  80 :  National  Gallery,  80 ; 
Louvre,  80 ;  mosaics  at  Pisa,  80 ; 
frescoes  at  Assisi,  81-^3 

CiONE,  a  goldsmith,  and  father  of 
Orcagna,  117 

J  Andrba,  see  Orcagna,  117 

,  Lionardo,  119 ;  at  Florence, 

120. 

CivERCHio,  ViNCENZO,  380,  384 ;  in 
Morelli  CoUectioo,  384 ;  Brescia, 
384 ;  Lovere,  384  ;  Lecoo,  384 

Clovio,  Guilio,  587;  Missal,  Na- 
ples, and  note,  537  ;  Vatican,  537 

CoocHi,  PoHPKO,  at  Perugia,  247 


ODRREGOIO. 

CoELXO,  Sanchez,  his   sketch  for 

Titian's  picture,  607 
Cola  dell'  Amatrige,  called  Filo- 

tesio,  253;  at  Ascoli,  253;  in  Col. 

Stirling's  collection,  253,  note. 
CoLLEONi    Monument,    at  Venice, 

by  Verrochio,  178;  finished  by 

L.  da  Credi,  180 

COLTELLINO,   MiCHELE,  or  COBTEL- 

LiNO,  351 ;  at  Ferrara,  351 

CouNENUS,  Alexius,  portn^it  of. 
38,  note. 

CoHPAGNiA  della  Morte*  at 
Naples,  679 

CoNOA,  Serabtian,  687 

CoNBGLiANO,  CiMA  DA,  see  Cima,  323 

CoNTABiNi,  Giovanni,  683 

CoNTi,  Bernardino  de*,  380,  385 ; 
at  Berlin,  385 ;  Poldi-Pezzoli  col- 
lection, 385 ;  St  Petersbar«:, 
385 ;  London  (Mr.  Morrison),  385 ; 
Brera,  885,  386;  his  drawings 
ascribed  to  L.  da  Vinci,  385, 386 ; 
Louvre,  409 ;  Hermitage,  409 

CORDELLE  Aghi,  334;  Lady  East- 
lake's  Collection,  334;  Venice, 
334 ;  Milan,  334 

CoRENZio,  Belisario,  678 

Corn  A,  Antonio  della,  388;  at 
Cremona,  388 

CoRviNus,  Mai*hias,  patronised 
Florentine  miniaturists,  186 

CORFORALI,  Giov.  Battani,  247; 
at  Perugia,  247 

CoRRADi,  DoMENico,  sefi  Ghlrlan- 
dajo,  169 

CoRRADiNi,  Bart.,  see  CameTali, 
Fra,219 

CoRREGGio,  Antonio  Allegri,  626 ; 
Bianchi  his  first  master,  626; 
under  Costa  and  Francia  at 
Bologna,  627 :  in  Dr.  Frizzoni*^ 
Collection,  627 ;  Uffizi,  627,  632, 
Pavia,  627 ;  Municipal  Museum, 
Milan,  627;  Lord  Ashburton's 
Collection,  627  ;  Hampton  Court, 
627:  established  at  Parma,  628; 
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CX>BTELLnrO. 

his  charftoteristics,  628,  629;  at 
Dresden,  629,  630,  634,  635 ;  tlie 
"Zingarella"  at  Naples,  682; 
National  Gallery,  632,  635, 
636;  Louvre,  632,  687;  (after) 
St  Petersburg,  633;  (after)  Capi- 
tol, Borne,  683;  Modena,  633 
note ;  Parma,  633,  634 ;  Dresden, 
634;  authenticity  of  'Uhe  Bead- 
ing Magdalen"  questioned  by 
Signer  Morelli,  635;  in  Apsley 
House,  636 ;  Madrid  Gallery  (?), 
636 ;  Borghese  Gallery,  637 ;  Mu- 
nich, 569 ;  his  frescoes  at  Parma, 
in  the  conyent  of  S.  Paolo,  630 ; 
Church  of  S.  Giovanni,  631 ; 
Dnomo,  631 

COBTELLINO,  866  Coltcllino,  351 

CoRTONA,LuOA  DA,see  Signorelli,18 1 

,  PiETBO  DA,  Me  Berettini,  673 

CosMATi,  The,  (?)  authors  of  mosaics 
in  8.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  Borne, 
64  note,  271 ;  at  Civita  Castel- 
laaa,  Snbiaco,  and  Anagni,  70, 
71 ;  (?)  at  Borne,  71 

CosuATO,  Giovanni,  84;  Mosaics 
at  Borne,  84 

CosME,  II,  866  Tura,  348 

OossA,  Fbancesco,  349;  in  the 
Schiffanoia,  Ferrara,  349;  at 
Bologna,  349, 350 ;  Dresden,  350 ; 
National  Gallery,  350 

Costa,  Iitolito,  355;  in  PoLH- 
Pezzoli  Gallery,  355  note. 

1   LoBSNZO,  ■  352 ;    friendship 

with  Francia,  352 ;  painted  altar- 
piece  at  Bologna  together,  353 ; 
at  Bologna,  352,  353,  354; 
Chapel  of  S.  Cecilia,  354 ;  in  the 
Louvre,  854,  355;  his  land- 
scapes, 854;  National  Gallery, 
355 ;  Lord  Wiraborne's  Collec- 
tion, 355;  Berlin,  355 ;  Pitti  Pa- 
lace, 355  :  settles  at  Mantua,  355 

COSTANTINO  DA  VaPRIO,  377 

CoTiGNOLA,  Marohesi  da,  nee  Giro- 
lamo,  376 


DANDBLE. 

CouBTOis,  Jaques,  or  Jacopo  Cob- 
TESE  BoRGOGNONB,  682 ;  Borghesc 
Palace,  682 

Coxois,  Michael,  imitator  of 
Baphael,  542 

CozzABELLi,  GuiDOOdo,  at  Siena, 
204 

Cbedi,  Lorenzo  di,  184, 179 ;  true 
name,  179,  and  note;  in  the 
Louvre,  179;  at  Pistoja,  179; 
Uffizi,  179,  180;  Berlin,  179; 
Florence  Academy,  179;  his 
manner,  180;  iriendship  for 
Veioochio  and  Leonardo,  180; 
finishes  CoUeoni  monument,  180 : 
in  the  Borgljcse  Gallery,  180 ;  a 
picture  in  the  Louvre  attributed 
to  him,  by  Leonardo,  180  note; 
in  the  National  Gallery.  180 

Crespi,  Daniel,  669 ;  at  Milan,  669 

,  Giovanni  Battista  (II  Ce- 

rano),  in  the  Brera,  669 ;  Berlin, 
669 
-,  GiovAN  PiETRO,  and  Baffa- 


ELLO,  669  note ;  at  Busto  Arsizio, 
669  note 
-,  Giuseppe  Maria,  called  Lo 


Spagnuolo,  669 ;  at  Bologna,  669 

CBISTOrORO  DA  BOLOONA,  364 

Cbivelli,  Cablo,  342 ;  bis  charac- 
teristics, 342;  receives  knight- 
hood, 343;  at  Ascoli,  343: 
National  Gallery,  343;  Brero, 
343,  344 ;  Dudley  Gallery,  344 

,  ViTTORB,  344 ;  in  the  Brera, 

314 

Cbucifixion,  when  first  repre- 
sented, 35;  the  Byzantine  re- 
presentation of,  39 

Daddi,  Nabdo,  or  Bebnabdo,  111, 

120 
Dalmasii,  866  Lippo,  363 
Daniels,  Pelleobino  da  S.,  866 

Pellegrino,  338 
,  DA  VoLTERBA,  called  Bra- 

OHETTONE,  444 ;  adds  draperies  to 
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M  Angelo's  "Last  Judgment," 
441 :  at  Borne,  444,  510 ;  Louvre, 
444;    Ufflzi,    4*4;    Luooa,  444 
note;  frescoes  by,  444 
Daiitb,  Girolamo,  608 
Dabio  da  TBiffviao,  282 ;  at  Bassano, 

282 ;  Treviflo,  282 
David,  688 

DelloDklli,  137 ;  associated  with 
P.  Uooello,  137  ;  paints  Cassoni, 
137;  at  Venice,  138;  in  Spain, 
138;  at  Florence,   138;  (?)  in 
Berlin  Gallery,  262  note. 
DiAMAOTB,  Fba,  150 ;  at  Spoleto. 
149 ;  Prato,  151 ;  Master  of  FiUp- 
pino  Lippi,  158  ^ 

Diana,  Benbdhttto,  332 ;  at  Venice, 

833 
DoLCB,  Carlo,  672 ;  Corsini  Gallery, 
Florence,  672 ;  Pitti,  672;  Dres- 
den,  672 ;  Berlin,  672 ;  National 
Gallery,   672;    Lord   Ashbum- 

ham's,  672 

,  Agnbsb.  673 ;  in  the  Louvre, 

673 ;  Modena,  673 ;  Siena,  673 

DoMBNicHiNO,  657 ;  at  Borne,  657, 
658;  Fano,658;  Grottaferrata, 
659 ;  Bologna,  658 ;  Naples,  658 ; 
St  Petersburg,  658 ;  Castle  How- 
ard,  658;  Stiidel  Institute,  658; 
Louvre,  659 ;  National  Gallery, 
059 ;  Bridgewater  Gallery,  659 

DoMKNiois,  Frahobboo  db,  9ee  Cat- 

BIOLI,  611  

DOMBNIOO  DI  BABTOLO,  GHEZZO  DA 

AsciANO,  201;  not  related  to 
Taddeo,  201 ;  at  Siena  and  Peru- 
gia, 201 ;  frescoes  at  Siena,  201 

. Vbneziano,  138;  not  mur- 
dered by  A.  dal  Castagno,  135; 
at  Florence,  138. 139,  and  note ; 
in  the  National  Gallery,  139; 
used  oil,  189 ;  at  Lorcto,  216 

DONATELLO,    278;    sculptures    at 
Padua,  278 

DOXATO    DA     MONTORrANO,     380  ; 
Milan,  38G 


DOVATCB   BlZAMAlTOB,   VatiOBD,  70 

note 
DONI,  Adohb,  248,642 ;  at  Penigi*, 

248 ;  At  Assisi,  248  note 

,  Paolo,  me  Uooello.  136 

DoNZELLi,  Ippouto,  252 ;  at  Naplo, 

252 

,  PiETBO,  252;  at  Naples, 2K 

DoBso   Dossi,   Giov.  di  Liirbo, 
358;  mentioned  by  ArioBto,358 
note;    his    acquaintance   with 
Titian,    858;    copied  R»pharfi 
pictures  of  St  George  and  S. 
Michael,  358;  at  Fensra,  858; 
Dresden,   859;    Modena,  359; 
Pitti  Palace,    359.  860;  (7)  ai 
Hampton  Court,  359;  in  \M 
Wimbome's     Collection,     339; 
Borghese  Palace,  359,  360;  por. 
traits  by  him  at  Modena,  360;  in 
the  Brera,  360 ;  at  Bov^  3eO;(?) 
portrait  in  Dresden  Gallery,  SSS 
,  Battibta,  360 ;  at  Eome,  360 

DUOCIO  DI  BOCKINBBOHA,  188 ;  gRlt 

altar-piece  at  Siena,  188;  his  in- 
fluence on  art,  188;  in  (he  Col. 
lection  of  the  late  Prince  Consnt, 
189;    National     Gallery,   1®; 
Florence  Academy,  189;  his  eb- 
racteristics,  189 
DObeb,  Albeet,  influenced  hyJa^ 
copo  de'  Barberi,  345;  bis  ia- 
fluenoe  on  Titian,  596  note 

Eastlakb,  Sib  CHAnLES.  edits  Kag- 
ler'sHandbook,  Introduction,  it; 
his  essay  on  character  and  od 
of  Art,  Preface;   his  explai* 
tion  of  word  "  motive,**  9  note;  j( 
•*  theme,"  "objective"  and  "sob- 
jective,"  72  note ;  bis  remarb  « 
Giotto,  85  note ;  on  Perogino,  W 
note ;  on  Cavazzola,  270;  oo  Vei^ 
tian  school,  300  note ;  on  Cina* 
Coneglinno,  324;  on  Leonario(li 
Vinci,    396:    on    R»iphael,  ^ 
note;  on   GiuUo  Bomano's  to 
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COM,  586  note;  on  Pordenone, 
588;  on  Titian,  591  note,  601 ; 
on  landnoape-paintlng  in  Italy, 
606  note ;  on  Agoetino  Ckirraoci*8 
lonnet,  652  note. 

,  Ladt,  edits  Engler's  Hand- 
book, iDtroduction,  xy 

Eboli,  PBiNOftBS  OF,  not  the  Mistress 
of  Philip  n.,  603  note. 

EcLBcno  Schools,  650 

Emfoli,  Jacopo  da,  sm  Chimenti, 
671 

EsTBicaE,  §ee  Baldaseare,  352 

EosEBio  DA  S.  GiOBGio,  245:  at 
Gittk  di  Costello,  245,  471 ;  at 
Peragia,246;  A88i8i,246;  Matel- 
Uoa,246 

Fabriaho,  inolnded  in  sohool   of 

Gubbio,  206 
Fagio  da  Yaldabno,  $ee  Bembo, 

378 
Faxnza,  Giovanni  Battibta  da, 

i00  Bertnoci,  247 

,  iee  Pace  da,  121 

Faloonb,  Andsllo,  679 
Falooneito,  267 ;  ut  Yeroua,  267 ; 

at  Berlin,  267 
Fantasia,  Giovanni  di  Fsancesoo, 

assists  Perugino  in  Cambio  fres- 
coes, 235  note 
Farinato,  Paolo,    273;   Verona, 

273,  Louvre,  273 
Fasolo,  Bsbnabdino,  886,416 

,  LoBENZO,  886 

Fattobe,  il,  $ee  Penni,  539 
Fava,  Giangiaoomo,  9ee  Macrino 

d'Alba,  386 
Febbamola,  Floriano,  379 :  master 

of  Horetto  380,  577;  at  Brescia, 

380;  Lovere,  380;  Poldi-Pezzoli 

Collection,  380 
Febbaba,  Sohool  of,  347 ;  influence 

on  Baphael  and  Gorreggio,  348 
Febbabi,   Dbfendente,    428;    in 

Stuttga    t  Gallery,  428;  Turin, 

428 

Gao   denzio,  423;  his  cha- 


FOGOLINO. 

racteristics,  423, 424 ;  Signor  Mo* 
relli  on,  423 ;  at  Yarallo,  425, 426 ; 
calls  himself  Vlnoi,  424,  note; 
at  Arona,  424 ;  Turin,  424;  Yer- 
celli,  424, 426 ;  Como,  427 ;  Brem, 
427 ;  Louvre,  427 ;  Mr.  Holford's 
Collection,  427;  Baronno,  427; 
Milun,  427 

Febbi,  Cnto,  685 

Feti,  Dohenioo,  670:  at  Mantua, 
671 ;  Dreadcn,  671 ;  Louvre,  671 ; 
Yeninc,  671 ;  Castle  Howard,  671 

FiAMMiNGO,  DiONisio,  §€€  Calvurt, 
.649 

FiDANZA,  79  note. 

FlESOLE,    FbA     AnOEUOO    DA,    SM 

Angelico,  125 
FiGiNO,  Ambbogio,  429,  643 
Filipepe,   Sandbo,  see   Botticelli, 

153 
FiLTFPiNO,  Me  Lippi,  158 
FiLiFPO    Di    Mattbo    Tobbelu, 

miniaturist,  1.S2  note. 
Fiuppo  DA  Yebona,  606 
FiLOTESio,  see  Cola,  253 
FiNi,  Tomhaso  DI  Cbistofoko,  see 

Massolino,  139 
FiNOGLLA,     DouENioo,     679 ;     at 

Naples,  679 
FiOBE,  CoLANTONio  DEL,  a  mythical 

painter,  251;  works  ascribed  to 

him,  Flemish,  251 
FiOBENZO  DI  LoBENZO,  230;  pupil 

of  B.  Gozzoli,  230;  at  Perugia, 

230, 231 ;  in  the  National  Gallery, 

231 ;  at  Frankfort,  231 ;  Moreili 

on,  231 
FiOBi,  see  Mario  dei,  687 
Flob,  or  del  Fiobe,  Fbancesoo 

DE,  294 

,  see  Jacobello   db,  294 

Flobentta,  $ee  Andrea  da,  106 
Flobkntine     School,     72      how 

differs  from  Siennese,  74 
Flobigebio,   Sebastian,   389;   at 

Udine,  840 ;  Yenice,  340 
Fogouno,    Mabcello,    291  ;    at 

Yicenza,  291 
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FONTANA. 
FONTAK A,  Lavinia,  649 
,  Prosfebo,  649  ;  at  Bologna, 

651  note. 
FoFPA,  ViNCENZO,  il  Vccchio,  378  ; 

at  Milan,  379 ;  at  Bergamo,  379 ; 

Mnnioipal  Museum,  Milan,  879 ; 

Savona,  379;  National  Gallery, 

379 
Forl),  see  Baldassare  da,  121, 

,  see  GUGLIELMO  DA,  121 

,  see  Melozzo  da,  219 

,  local  school  of,  340 

FossANO,  Ahbbogio  da,  see  Borgo- 

gnone,  382 
Francesca,     Fietro     della,    or 

'PlETBD    DB*     FrANCESCHI,     214  ; 

pupil  uf  p.  Uccello,  214 ;  asiiis- 
tant  to  Dom.  Yeneziano,  214 
215;  used  oil  colours,  215;  con- 
nection with  L.  da  Yinci,  215; 
develops  laws  of  perspective,  215 ; 
his  treatise  on  the  subject,  215 
note;  in  the  National  Grallery, 
216,  218;  his  landscape  back- 
grounds, 216  note;  his  type  of 
female  heads,  216 ;  his  vision  of 
0>nBtantine,  217  note,  219;  at 
Bimini,  216;  his  portrait  of  Mala- 
tesla,  217;  frescoes  at  Arezzo, 
216  note,  217;  at  Ferrara,  218 ;  the 
Brera,  218;  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro, 
218,  Perugia,  218;  Venice,  218; 
Uffizi,  218;  Urbino,  219;  dies 
blind,  219 ;  his  influence  on 
Ferrure^  school,  348 
Franoeschint,  Baldassabb,  called 

YOLTERRANO  GlOVANB,  672 

Francesco,  Bolognese,  mentioned 

by  Dante,  207 
,  Di  GittA  di  Gastbllo,  see 

Tliifer,  471  and  note. 
,  DI  Giorgio  Martini,  painter 

and   architect,  204  ;    at  Siena, 

204 
— ^  DAI  LiBRi,  miniatunst,  269 
Napolitano,    416;    in    the 

Brera,  416 


GADDI. 

Francesco  da  Yoltebra,  115;  at 
Pisa,  115 

Frangia  Bigio,  see  Bigio,  454 

Francia  Hi,  or  Fraitcesoo  ra 
Maboo  Baibouni,  364 ;  a  worlcer 
in  metal,  365;  joins  L.  Costa. 
365;  at  Bologna,  365,  36B,  367; 
Berlin  385,  367,;  his  character- 
istics, 366 ;  letter  to  from  Raphael 
not  genuine,  266,  and  note;  at 
Ferrara,  367;  Lnoca,  367;  ForH. 
367;  Borghese  Gallery,  367; 
Munich,  367;  National  Gallery, 
367;  frescoes  in  chapel  of  S. 
GecUia,  368 ;  (?)  in  Uffizi.  368 : 
his  portraits,  368;  Yasari's  ac- 
count of  his  death  untrue,  369 

,  GiAOOMO,    369;    at   Beriin, 

369 ;  Bologna,  369 ;  Brera,  369 

,  Gimjo,  369 ;  at  Berlin,  369; 

Bologna,  369 

Frakgeb,  St.,  his  portrait  at  8ubi- 
Roo,  67 ;  his  influence  on  Art,  78 

Franco,  Battista,  Il  Sbmolei, 
611;  atYenice,611 

Francucoi,  800  Innooenzo  da  Imolo, 
375 

Frare,  II,  000  Bianchi,  352 

FREaco-PAiNTDTG,  earliebt  example 
of,  116  note. 

Friso,  DAL,  000  Benfatto,  623 

Friuli,  painters  of  the,  837 

Frizzoni,  Signor,  a  follower  of 
Signor  Morelli,  Introduction, 
xvii.  note;  his  essay  on  Nea- 
politan Art,  249  note. 

Fungai,  Bernardino,  205;  in- 
fluenced by  Perugino,  205;  at 
Siena,  205 

Furini,  Fbahoesoo,  672 

Gaddi,  Agnolo,  101;  at  Prato, 
101;  in  S.  Groce,  Florence,  102; 
his  portrait,  102 

,  Gaddo,  84 ;  mosaics  at  Flo- 
rence, 85 ;  at  Pisa,  85 ;  his  por- 
trait, 100 
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Gaddi,  Taddeo,  99;  frescoes  in  S. 
Crooe,  FlQrenoe,99,100:  at  Berlin, 
100;  Megognano,  100;  Paris, 
100;  Pisa,  101;  his  death,  101; 
(?)  designs  frescoes  in  the  Gap- 
pella  degli  Spagnnoli,  106;  at 
Basso  della  Yemia,  121 

Qalassi,  Galasso,  the  kldkb,  847 ; 
Bolognn,  847 

.  THE  Y0T7N0EB,  347;  at  Bo- 
logna, 317 

Galeazzi,  Agobtiso,  581  note. 

Galoabio,  Faate  di,  866  Ghislandi, 
684 

Gambara,  Lattanzio,  588;  at 
Brescia,  588 ;  Parma,  588;  Milan, 
588 

Gamdini,  Giobgio,  637 

Garbo,  del,  866  Baffaellino,  1G2 

Gabgiuoli,  Bomenioo  (Micco  Spa- 
DABO)  681 ;  at  Naples,  681 

Gabofalo, Bentenuto Tibi  da;  (?) 
at  Dresden,  862 ;  his  art  educa- 
tion, 361 ;  settled  at  Rome,  3Gi ; 
at  Ferraia,  361;  Venice,  362; 
Dresden,  362 ;  Berlin,  362 ;  Borg- 
hese  Palace,  362 ;  Dona  Palace, 
362;  National  Gallery,  362; 
Louvre,  362;  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  362 ;  his  own  portrait  in 
Morelli  Ck)llection,  362 ;  frescoes 
in  Seroinario  at  Ferrara,  362 

Gatta.  don  Babtolommso  della, 
187  note. 

Gatw,  Fobtcnato,  637 

Gelabio  di  NioooLb,  347 

Gexiqnano,  Yincenzio  da  San, 
666  Tamagni,  542 

Genga,  Girolauo,  247;  in  the 
National  Gallery,  243;  at  Milan, 
248;  Siena,  248;  also  an  archi- 
tect, 248 

Gennasi,  Benedetto,  665 

Gentile,  Francesco  da  Fabriano, 
212 

DA   Fabbiano,  209;   scholar 

of  Ott  NeUi,  209 ;  Yasari's  de- 


OHIBLANDAJO. 

scriptlou  of,  210;  his  style,  210 ; 
his  use  of  gold,  210  note;  em- 
ployed by  Pandolfo  Malatesta 
210 ;  at  Yeriioe,  210 ;  works  with 
Pisanello,  210;  his  oonnection 
with  J.  Bellini,  210 ;  at  Florence, 
210.  211;  Orvieto,  211;  Rome, 
211 ;  Yan  der  Wey den's  opinion 
of,  211 :  at  Fabriano,  212 ;  Brera, 
212;  at  Perugia,  212;  influence 
at  Yenice,  295 

Geba,  201 

Gebini,  966  Niccol6  di  Pietro,  123 

Gerino  da  Pistoja,  216 ;  (?)  author 
of  **Last  Supper"  at  Florenee, 
246;  at  Poggibonsi,  247;  Borgo 
8.  Sepolcro,  247 ;  Ufflzi,  247 

Gessi,664 

Grebabdo^  miniaturist,  186 ;  in  the 
Yatican,  186  ;  at  Florence,  186 

Ghiberti  di  Gioy.,  247 

Ghirlandajo,  Benedetto,  175 

,   Da  vide,   171,  175;    in  the 

Louvre,  175 

,    DoMENico,    134;    Lis    true 

name,  169  note ;  his  first  teachers, 
170;  his  portraits,  170;  his 
manner,  170,  171;  his  frescoes 
at  Rome,  171;  at  Passignano, 
172;  Florence,  172,  173,  174; 
borrows  from  Giotto,  173  note; 
from  Orcagna,  118;  portrait  of 
Ginevra  de'  Benoi,  174;  at  S. 
Gemignano,  174;  in  the  Inno- 
cent!, Florence,  174 ;  the  Uffizi, 
175;  Florence  Academy,  175; 
Louvre,  175 ;  Berlin  Museum, 
175;  at  Luoua,  175;  works  in 
mosaic,  175 

,  RiDOLFO,  462;  in  the  Florence 


Academy,  462;  National  Gal- 
lery, 462;  Uffizi,  462;  Tor- 
rigiani  Palace,  Florence,  462; 
Berlin,  462;  "  Conservatorio," 
Florence,  462;  Louvre,  462; 
oratory  of  the  Bigallo,  Florence, 
462;  his  portraits  in  Pitti  and 
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Oonini  Pal.,  Floieaoe,  468 ;  em- 
ployed by  Rapliael  on  the  **  Belle 
Jardini^ ; "  481  note 
Ghulandi,  Yittobb,  called  Fbatb 
Di  GiXGABio,  684 ;  at  Milan,  684 ; 
Bergamo,  684 

GlAOOMO  DA  S.  SCYKBIKO,  208 
GlAXFEDBINO,  §00  PBDBOn,  415 

OiA]fB0N0,MicHBLB,  the  elder,  295; 

at  Venice,  296;  moeaics  by,  296 

,  the  younger,  296 ;  mosaics 

at  Venice,  296 
GiLBBBT,  M>.,  on  Massaocio  as  a 

landscape-painter,  145  note. 

GiOLfiNO,  Nioooiib,  267;  at  Ve- 
rona, 267 :  National  Gallery,  267 

,  Paolo,  267 

GiOBDANO,  Luoa,  snniamed  Fa 
Pamo,  682;  at  Naples,  682; 
Florence,  682 ;  Madrid,  682 ;  £s- 
oorlal,  682 

GiOBOio,  EusEBio  DI  S.,  000  Ensobio, 
246 

GlOBOIONB,     OB     GlOBOIO    BaBBA- 

BELLT,  550;  his  greatness  as  a 
painter,  551 ;  his  mode  of  colour- 
ing, 552  and  note ;  in  the  Uffizi, 

552,  555 ;  at  Gastel  Franco,  552, 
555 ;  National  Gallery,  552  and 
note,  556;  at  Vienna,  553,  556; 
Giovanelll  Collection,  (Venice), 

553,  555 ;  the  "  Venus  "  at  Dres- 
den, 553,  554,  556;   at  Madrid, 

554,  555 ;  Oasa  Losohi*  Vicenza, 
555;  Seminario,  Venice,  556; 
Pitti,  ascribed  to  Lotto,  556; 
LouTre,  556;  Pesth,  556;  Boyal 
Academy,  (?)  556  note ;  Kingston 
Lacy,  (?)  556 ;  the  "  Concert "  in 
the  Pitti  ?  by  Titian,  656,  557 ; 
Mr.Beanmont's  Collection(?)  557 ; 
at  Dresden,  (?)  557;  in  Venice 
Academy,  (?)  557 ;  works  attribut- 
ed to  him  in  National  Gallery,  557 
note ;  frescoes  at  Venice,  557  note. 

GiOTTiBO,  his  proper  name  Giotto 
da  Stefano,  104  note;  Rome,  104 


GIOTAXn. 

note;  fireeooea  in  8.  Bpirite^ 
Floorence,  104;  in  S.  Kaiia 
Novells,  104 ;  in  the  Aocademia 
Fiiaxmonioa,  105;  the  UfBzi, 
105;  atAssi8i,105 

Giotto,  74,  85;  approaches  WO- 
helm  of  Cologne,  74;  Sir  C. 
Eaatlake's  remarka  on,  85  note; 
at  Assist,  86,  87,  121;  aiBome, 
88,89;  the  Arena  Ghi^Padna, 
89-91 ;  Ferrara,  91 ;  Verona,  92 ; 
Bta.  Croce,  Florence,  92-94;  in 
Florence,  Academy,  94,  96;  in 
Treasury  of  the  Cathedral*  95; 
his  crucifixes,  94;  at  Naples 
95,  250 ;  designs  Campanile  at 
Florence,  95;  at  Milan,  95; 
Bologna,  95 ;  in  the  LouTre,  95 ; 
portrait  of  Dante  in  the  Bargello, 
not  by  him  96 ;  in  .the  Carmine, 
96;  invited  to  Avignon,  97;  his 
death,  97;  his  style,  97;  Baphad 
borrowed  from  him,  98 ;  assiirted 
byTaddeo  Gaddi,  99;  Ghirlan- 
dajo  bonowed  from  him,  173 
note ;  mentioned  by  Petnrch,  191 
and  note ;  did  not  paint  at 
Avignon,  194 

GiOTAHin,  000  Bebto  di,  247 

f  GiOYANNi  DA  8^  called  Ma- 

HOm,  672;  in  the  Pitti,  672; 
Uffizi,  672;  Ognissauti,  672 

,  GiBOLAMO  Di,  226 

9  DA  MiLANO,  101, 108;  teaches 

Agnolo  Gaddi,  101 ;  bom  near 
Como,  108 :  in  the  Florence  Aca- 
den\y,  108;  at  Prato,  103;  in 
the  Uffizi,  108;  freecoes  in  a 
Croce,  Florence,  103 

,  of  Naples,  252 

DA  Padota,  275 

1  PiBANo,  built  Campo  Santo 

at  Pisa,  110 

^    StEFAKO    di    GlOyAKHI,    000 

Sa8setta,202 

,  ToMVAfio  DA  8.,  000  Masaceio, 

142 
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OIOYANin. 

QiavAsm  da  Udinx,  541 ;  not  to  be 

confounded  with  Giov.  Martini, 

837note ;  in  the  Vatican,  501, 505, 

541-;  Pitti,(?)'527;  Villa  Madama, 

511;  at  Udine,  541:(?)  Venice 

Academy,  542 
GlOTENONB,  GiBOLAMO,   424,   428; 

at  Turin,  428 ;  Lady  Eastlake's 

collection,  428 
GlOVENALE    DA    OByiKTO,    64;   at 

Borne,  64  note. 
GiBOLAMO  D' Antonio,   585;  Flo- 

zeuoe,  585 ;  Savona,  586 
Di  Bentknuto,  204 ;  at  Siena, 

204 
DI  Giovanni,  226 ;  at  Monte 

S.  Martino,  226 
,  DAI  LiBBi,  269 ;  at  Malcesine, 

269;  Verona,  269;  Berlin,  269; 

in  National  Gallery,  269 
DA  Tbevibo,  the  elder,  282; 

at  TreTi80,  282, 336 
DA  Tbeyiso,  son  of  Pennaohi, 

589 ;  at  Faenza,  589 ;   Bologna, 

590;     Colonna    Gallery,    590; 

killed  at  siege  of  Boulogne,  590 

GlULIO   BOMANO,  or  GlULIO    PiPFI 

Dif  Januzzi,533;  in  the  Vatican, 
498,  note,  499,  500, 502, 503,  584 ; 
Lonvre,  514,  522;  copy  of 
Raphael,  514,  515;  in  the  Fame- 
sina,  580,  534  (?);  Villa  Lante, 
534 ;  Genoa,  534 ;  Dresden,  534 ; 
in  ««8.  Maria  dell'  Anima," 
Rome,  535 ;  at  Mautua,  535, 536 ; 
St  Peter's,  Borne,  536;  S.  Pras- 
sede,  536;  in  the  Lonvre,  374, 
536 ;  Borghese  and  Colonna  Pal- 
aces, 536 ;  National  Ghdlery,  536 
GnjNTA  DA  Pisa,  76 ;  at  Assisi,  76, 

81 ;  Pisa,  76 
GirsTO  d'Andbea,  165  note. 
GirsTO  Di  GioTANNi,  866  Justus,  275 
GoBBO,  II,  DAI  Fbtjtti,  666 
Goes,  Van  deb,  triptych  in  S.  Maria 

Naova,  Florence,  445 
Goethe,  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
*  Last  Supper,'  403  note. 


OUIDO. 

Gozzou,  Benozzo,  134, 1 63 ;  worked 
under  Ghiherti,  163;  entered 
school  of  Fra  Angelico,  163 ;  at 
Bofne,  163;  frescoes  at  Orvieto, 
163, 164 ;  his  landscapes,  163 ;  at 
Montefalco,  164;  Perugia,  164; 
Florence,  Biccardi  Palace,  164. 
S.  Gemignano,  165;  Campo 
Santo,  Pisa,  116,  165;  National 
Gallej7, 166;  Louvre,  166;  Ulu- 
minations,  166 ;  his  influence  on 
the  Uznbrian  school,  213 

Gbanaooi,  Fbakoesoo,  176;  in  the 
Pitti  and  Ufflzi,  176;  Florence 
Academy,  176;  Berlin,  176;  Col- 
lection of  the  late  Lord  Somers, 
176;  inclines  to  Michael  Angelo, 
176;  pictures  by  school  of. 
176 

Gbandi,  see  Boberti,  850 

Gbandi,  Eboolb,  di  Gitjlto  Cesabe, 
355 ;  in  the  National  Gallery, 
356 ;  Sir  H.  Layard's  Collection, 
856;  Ferrara,  356;  Corsini' Gal- 
lery, Borne,  356 

Gbeco,  il,  see  Theotooopulo,  616 

Gbbek  Art,  1 

Gbimaldi,  Fbanoesoo,  666;  at 
Borne,  666 ;  Berlin,  666 

Gbitto  da  Fabbiano,  see  Nuzi,  209 

GuALDO  Bernabdo,  at  Asinalunga, 
227  note. 

GuALDO,  tee  Matteo  da,  226 

GuABDi,  Feancbsoo,  687;  in  the 
National  Gallery,  687 

Guabiento,  277;  at  Padoa,  277; 
painted  in  Ducal  Paluce,  Venice, 
277;  at  Bassano,  277 

Gubbio,  School  of,  206-208 

GuEBOiNO  DA  Cento,  664;  at  Bo- 
logna, 664;  Borne,  664;  Pitti, 
664;  Uffizi,  665;  Louvre,  664, 
665;  Genoa,  664;  Parma,  665; 
Milan,  665 

GUGLIELXO  DA  FOBLI,  121 

GuiDO,  SCO  Beni,  660 

DA  SiENA,  187 ;  at  Siena,  187, 

188 
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GXJT80HI. 

GuisoNi,  Fkrmo,  537;  at  Mantna,  587 

,  BiNALDO,  537;   at  Mantuti, 

536  note ;  National  Gallery,  537 

* 

Im,  SmnjALDO,  247 

Ic»N00LABT8,  the,  34;  their  influ- 
ence on  Art,  34 

Imola,  iNKOOEirao  Frakouooi  da, 
375;  at  Bologna,  375;  Faenza, 
375 ;  Berlin,  375 ;  Borne,  376 

L'Ingeono,  966  AUovisi,  244  note. 

Italy,  Art  in,  at  the  end  of  15th, 
and  beginning  of  16th  century, 
391-394;  in  the  17th  century, 
684 ;  18th  century,  687 

Jacobello  db  Bonomo,  295;  at 
Bimini,  295 

Jaoobello  dkl  Fiobe,  294;  at 
Venice,  295 

Jaoobo  d'Ayanzo.  254 ;  works  with 
Altichiero  at  Verona  and  Padua, 
254-257,  275 

J\ooBO  Di  Cabentino,  121 ;  at  Sbko 
della  Vemia,  121;  in  Or  8. 
Michele  and  Mercato  Vecchio. 
Florence,  121 ;  at  Ai-ezzo,  121 ;  in 
the  National  Gallery,  121 ;  founds 
the  Guild  of  Painters  at  Florence, 
121 ;  builds  a  conduit  and  foun- 
tain at  Arezzo,  122 

Jacobus,  Mosaics  at  Florence,  77, 81 

. Alemannus,  architect  of  S. 

Francesco  at  Assisi,  81  note. 

DE  Oauebiko,  at  Borne,  83 

Paulus,  at  Bologna.  364 

DA  Verona,  254  note 


Jacometto,  345  note;  (?)  North- 
brook  Collection,  345  note. 

Jacx>po  de'  Barbebt,  or  di  Bab- 
BEBINO,  344 ;  ?  German  extract 
tion,  344 ;  at  Treviso,  344;  in  the 
Frari,  Venice,  345;  at  Vienna, 
345;  Bergamo,  345;  picture  in 
Northbrook  Collection  not  by 
bim«  345  note;  known  as  Jacob 
Walcb,  345 ;  his  connection  with 
Albert    Dilrer,    345    and    note; 


LAZZABO. 

employed  with  Mabuse  at  Znyt- 

borch,  345;  at  Augabnrg,  34€; 

Weimar,  346;  Dresden,  346:  ta 

an  engraver,  346 
Jaoopo  da  Ehfoli,  seeCfaimeDti,  671 
Jaoopo  del  Sellajo,  151 ;  at  Beriia, 

151;  8.  Frediano,  near  Florence, 

151 
Jaooponb  da  Faenza,  542 
Justinian,  the  Emperor,  his  poirtnit 

in  mosaic  at  Bavenna,  23 
Justus  op  Padua,  275;  in  Natiooal 

Gallery,  275 ;  at  Padua,  275,  276 

KiRKUP,  Mr.,  hw  discorery  of 
Dante's  portrait,  96;  opinion  of 
Tintoretto's  colouring,  612  note. 

EuLMBACH,  Hans  von,  scholar  d 
Jacopo  de'  Barbari,  346 

Laab,  Peteb  van,  681 

Laha,    Giahbbbnabdo,    415;    at 

Naples,  415 
Lambebti,   Stepano,   of    Biesda, 

wood-carver,  575  note. 
Lambebtini,  see  Matttii,  293 
Landinaba,  Cristopobo  da,  282 

,  Lorenzo  da,  282 

Landini,  see  Jacopo  di  Casentino, 

121 
Lanfbanoo,    Giovanni,    665;    at 

Borne,  665 ;  Naples,  665 
Lanini,    Bebnabdino,    428,    643; 

assists  Gaud.  Ferrari,   426;  in 

NaUonal    Gallery,    428;    Borgo 

Sesia,  428;  Milan,  428;  fiesooes 

at  Novara,  428 
Lanzani,  Polidobo,   called  Poli- 

DOBO  Veneziano,  609 ;  at  Cassel, 

609;  Dresden,  609 
Latanzio  da  Bimini,  340;  aasisti 

Giov.  Bellini  at  Venice,  340 
Laudadio,  Bambaldo,  347 
IjAubi,  Filippo,  685 
Lazzabini,  685 
Lazzabo  di  Sebastiano,  331  ;  at 

Murano,    331 ;    Bergamo,    331  ; 
I      Venioe  Academy,  331 
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LBOHASDO. 

Leonardo*   da  Besossao,  377;  at 

Naples,  877 
LsoNABDO,  called  II  Pibtoja,  539 

,  DA  Vmoi,  394 ;  Tiis  birth  and 

poeition  in  Art,  394,  396;  his 
oharaoter,  895,  408,  409 ;  carica- 
tures attributed  to  him,  895  and 
note ;  Morelli's  remarks  on,  396 
note ;  natural  son  of  Piero,  397 
and  note;  Yerocchio  his  first 
master,  397;  his  angel  in  the 
Florence  Academy,  307  and  note ; 
the  Medusa  head  in  the  Ufflzi 
not  by  him,  398;  his  Fall  of 
Adam  and  Eye,  398;  his  Nep- 
tune, 398  ;  drawing  for  it  at 
Windsor,  398  note  400 ;  date  of 
his  departure  from  Florence,  898 
note;  in  the  service  of  the  Sultan 
of  £gypt,  398  note;  at  Milan, 
399;  his  influence  on  tlie  Milanese 
school,  389,  408;  engaged  on 
work  in  Milan  Cathedral,  399 
note;  his  equestrian  statue  of 
Fran :  Sforzo,  399, 400 ;  the  *  Last 
Supper,'  386,  399-405;  copies 
of,  404;  Gk)ethe's  observations 
on,  404  note ;  causes  of  decay  of, 
400  and  note;  drawing  for  at 
Weimar,  404 ;  *  La  Yierge  an 
Rochers'  in  the  Louvre  and 
National  Gallery,  405;  retoms 
to  Florence,  406 ;  his  Cartoon  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  406  and 
note ;  hid  *  battle  of  the  Standard,' 
406,  407  and  note;  *  Adoration 
of  the  Kings'  in  the  Uffizi,  407 
and  note;  portrait  of  *Mona 
Lisa,'  Louvre,  407;  the  *  Colum- 
bine' at  St.  Petersburg  by  a 
scholar,  407 ;  Cartoon  in  Aumale 
CoUeofion,  408 ;  in  the  Yatican, 
408;  the  Academy  at  Milan 
placed  under  him,  408;  invited 
to  France,  where  he  dies,  406; 
discovery  of  his  remains,  408 
note:  portrait  in  the  Ufflzi  not  by 


LIPPO. 

him,  408 ;  pictures  by  scholars  and 
imitators  attributed  to  him,  409 ; 
in  S.  Onofrio,  Borne,  409 ;  Parma, 
408 ;  Annunciation  in  the  Louvre 
by  him,  410  note ;  picture  at  Dres- 
den (?)  by  a  Flemish  painter,  410 ; 
his  mention  of  Giotto,  86,  note ; 
of  Masacdo,  142,  note 

Lerholibff,  tee  Morelli. 

LiBBRAUB,  264  ;  in  the  Brera,  265 
at  Yerona,  265 ;  Cassel,  265 ;  Doria 
Palaoe«  Bome,  265;  influence  of 
Mantegna  on,  265;  Miniatures 
at  Siena,  265 ;  at  Ohiusi,  265 

LiBEBI,  PlETRO,  688 

LiBBi,  see  Girolamo  dai,  269 

Licnno^  Bernabdo,  588;  in  the 
Fran,  Yenice,  588 ;  Lord  Wim- 
bome's  Collection,  589 ;  Borghese 
Gallery,  589 

,  Gio.  Antonio,  589 

,  GiuLio,  589 

LiFFi,  FiLiPPiNO,  134, 158 :  studies 
under  Diamante  and  Botticelli, 
158 ;  in  the  Badia,  Florence,  158 ; 
Uffizi,  159 ;  S.  Domenico,  Bolog- 
na, 159;  the  National  Gallery, 
159;  the  Seminario,  Yenice,  159; 
theCorslni  Palace,  Florence,  159 ; 
Berlin,  159 ;  his  frescoes  in  the 
Brancacci  chapel,  143,  160;  at 
Rome,  160 ;  in  S.  Maria  Novella, 
Florence,  161 ;  death,  162 ;  ceded 
commission  to  Leooardo,  406 

LiPPi,  Fba  Fiuppo,  134 ;  his  birth, 
146;  Yasari's  account  of,  fables, 
146 ;  imprisoned  for  fraud,  146 ; 
seduced  the  nun  Lacrezia  Buti, 
147 ;  died  at  Spoleto,  147 ;  his 
style,  148 ;  frescoes  and  pictures 
at  Prato,  148,  149;  frescoes  at 
Spoleto,  149;  in  the  Florence 
Academy  and  Uffizi,  149;  Louvre, 
147,  note,  150 ;  Berlin,  150 ;  Na* 
tional  Gallery,  150;  Padna,  280 

LiPPO  DALMAsn,  863 ;  National 
Gallery,  368 ;  at  Bologna,  868 
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LiflSANDBiNO,  see  Mngnasoo,  6dl 

LoDi,  eee  QiliBto  da,  582 

LoMAZzo,  Giovanni  Paolo,  428,643 

LoHBABD  School,  376,  377 

longhi,  ale8sandr0,  686 

,  Barbara,  649 

,  Francesco,  650 

,    LuoA,   649 ;   at    RaTenna, 

649;  Berlin,  373,  649;  in  the 
Brera,  649 ;  Lonyre,  649 

-,     PiETRO,     686;     National 


Galler7,686 
LoKGOBARDiAN  stjle,  29,  80  note 
LoRENZKm,  Ambbooio,  195:  Na- 
tional Galleiy,  197  note ;  at  Gor- 
tona,  197 ;  in  the  Uffizi,  197 ;  fres- 
coes at  Siena,  197 ;  Florenoe 
Academy,  198 

J  PiETBO,  114, 195;  also  called 

Laubati  and  di  Lorenzo,  195; 
at  Siena,  195, 196 ;  iu  the  Vatican, 
196 ;  Uffizi,  196 ;  at  Arezzo,  196 ; 
frescoes  at  Assisi,  196;  in  the 
Campo  Santo,  Pisa,  114, 196 
LOBENZETTO,  SculptoF,  465 ;  works 
on  Baphael's  designs,  465  note, 
511  note 
Lorenzo,  Bicci  di,  123 

,  eee  Fiotenzo  di,  230 

Monaco,  Don,  124 ;  at  Em- 
poll,  124;  Florence,  124 

^DiNioooLb,  123 ;  at  Cortona,  123 

DI  PXETRO,  see  Yecchietta,  202 

9  called  IL  Busnoo,  547 

DA  S.  Setebino,  208;  at  S. 

Severino,  208 ;  frescoes  at  Urbino, 
208 ;  Morelli  on,  209,  note 

DA  S.  Seyerdto,  the  IL,  209 ; 

at  Pansola,  209 ;  at  Samano,  209 ; 
in  the  National  Gallery,  209 

Yeneziano,  293;  at  Venice, 293 

DA  ViTERBO,  166  note 

LoTTZ,  Carlo,  or  Loth,  685 

Lotto,   Lorenzo,    568 ;    in    the 

Louvre,  568,  569;    S.  Gristina, 

near   Treviso,    568;    at   Asolo, 

668 ;  in  Boighese  Gallery,  568 ; 


LUZZL 

Bridgewater  House,  568;  at 
Munich,  568;  Madrid,  569; 
Venice,  569:  Bergamo,  570; 
Jesi,  570 ;  Becanati,  570 ;  Loreto, 
570;  CastelnoTO,  570;  Ancona, 
570;  Treacone  (frescoes),  570; 
his  portraits  in  National  Gallery, 
Milan  Municipal  Gallery,  Brera, 
Hampton  Court,  Vienna,  Bor- 
ghese  Gallery,  Mr.  Holfoid'a 
oollootion,  and  Berlin,  570 ;  died 
at  Loreto,  571 

Ldoa  di  Thom^  195 :  at  Pua,  195 ; 
Siena,  195 

LuciANi,  Fra  Sebasteano,  see 
Sebastian  del  Piombo^  558 

LuiGi  DA  Pace,  called  Mae^tbo 
LriBAOCio,  512 ;  executes  mosaics 
after  Raphael's  designs,  512 

LmNi,  AuREUO,  423:  in  8.  Mau- 
rizio,  Milan,  423 ;  Brera,  423 

,  Bernardino,   419:    Borgog- 

none  his  real  master,  419;  in  8. 
Maria  della  Passione,  Milan, 
419 ;  in  the  Brera,  420 ;  his  three 
manners,  420;  his  woriEs  pass 
as  Leonardo's,  420;  at  Fou- 
tainebleau,  421  note;  in  the 
National  Gallery,  420;  Sciarrm 
Palace,  Rome,  420;  UflBzi,  421; 
Ambrosiana,  406  note,  421; 
Rothschild  Collection,  Parin, 
421,;  Poldi-Pezzoli  Gallery,  421 ; 
Louvre,  421;  Casa  BorromeG^ 
421;  at  Legnano,  421;  Como, 
421;  frescoes  in  8.  Maurizio^ 
Milan,  421,  422;  at  Saronno, 
422 ;  Lugano,  423 ;  in  the  Brera, 
428 ;  LonTre.423 ;  Sir  R.  Wallaoe*8 
Collection,  423 ;  Bridgewater 
House,  423;  Lord  Adiburton's, 
423 

Ltjtero,  see  Dosso  Dossi,  358 

Linr,  Benedetto,  685 

Luzzi,  330 :  ?  as  to  a  painter  of 
this  name,  336 ;  fbrged  sigDatnre 
on  picture  at  Berlin,  887 
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MABUBK. 

Habubb,   Jao.    (1e^  Barberi  works 

with,  d45 
Maoohiayelli,   Zekobio,  166;  at 

DabliD,  166 note;  Pisa,  166 note 
Macbino  d'Alba,  or  Gianoiaoomo 

Faya,  886,  424 ;  at  Turin,  886 ; 

Alba,    886;   Asti,  886;   Payia, 

886 ;   Frankfort,  886 ;    Natioual 

Gallery,  886 
Maestbo  Fbedi,  $ee  Bartolo  di,  198 
Maqaoni,  Giacx>mo,  or  Giomo  dal 

Sodoma,  547 
Maquana,  fresooea  from  the,  by 

Ijo  Spagna,  245 
Magnasoo,     Alessakdbo,    called 

LissANDBiNO,    681 ;    at    Milan, 

681 ;  Dresden,  681 
BiAom,  OiBABE,  886;  Sur  F.  Cook's 

collection,  886 
Maquta,  Nicx>lau8,  837  note:  at 

Gemona,  887  note 
Mainabdi,  Babtiano,  184, 174, 175 ; 

at  8.  Gemignano,  174, 176 ;  Flo- 
rence, 176 ;  in  the  Louyre,  176 

MaNETTI,  DOMENICO,  645 

Mannebibts,  The,  640 :  the  decline 
of  Art,  and  causes  of,  640,  641 ; 
Yasari  on,  641, 642 ;  their  oharao- 
tenstics,  642,  648 

Manni,  GiAmnooLA,  246;  Morelli 
attributes  to  him  pictures  at 
Perugia,  235  note;  studied  under 
A.  del  Sarto,  245;  at  Perugia, 
246;  Morelli  attributes  to  him 
Genacolo  at  Florence,  217  note 

Mahozzi,  see  Giovanni  da  8. 
GioTanni,  672 

Manbueti,  Giotahni,  832:  at 
Venice,  882;  Brera,  882 

Mantegna,  Aedbba,  282:  eulo- 
gised by  Giov.  Santi,  224;  in- 
fluence on  Veronese  school,  265 ; 
Morelli  on,  282  note;  bom  at 
Yicenza,  283  note;  married 
daughter  of  Jaoopo  Bellini,  288; 
his  characteristicB,  288 ;  at  Padua» 
284;    Brera,  284,  288;   Venice, 


MABTINX. 

284;  Naples,  284;  Berlin,  284; 
frescoes  at  Padua,  284,  285; 
at  Mantua,  284,  286,  287.  289 ; 
Cartoons,  at  Hampton  Court,  284, 
287;  at  Milan,  284;  Verona, 
285,  288;  in  the  Louyre,  286, 
288;  at  Tours,  286;  Lord 
Northbrook*s  Collection,  286 ; 
the  Ufflzi,  286.  288;  Dresden, 
288;  Copenhagen,  288;  Poldi- 
Pezzoli  Gallery,  288;  Turin, 
288 ;  Bergamo,  288 ;  Berlin,  288 ; 
National  Gallery,  288;  his  en- 
gravings, 289;  Sperandio*s  bust 
of  him,  289;  mentioned  by 
Ariosto,  858  note 

f  Fbakoeboo,  289;  in  National 

Gallery,  289 

,  LoDOvioo,  289 

Mabatta,  Cablo,  660;  restores 
Rapbaers  frescoes,  486,  580, 660 ; 
in  the  Louvre,  660 

Mabo*  Antonio,  543 :  engraving  of 
Baphaers  ^  Murder  of  Innocentfs" 
509,  **  Twelve  Apostles,"  509, 
•«  Martyrdom  of  S.  Felicitk,"  510 

Mabghesi,  Gibolaho  da  Con- 
6N0LA,  876 :  at  Pesth,  876 ;  Ber- 
lin, 876 ;  Bologna,  376 ;  Louvre, 
876 

MABomfiELLO.  79  note. 

Maboo  da  Sieka,  see  Pino,  645 

Mabconi,  Boooo,  567 ;  at  VeniuA, 
567,568 

Mabebcalco,  II,  see  Buonconsiglio, 
291 

MABQABrroNE,  DA  Abezzo,  79 :  em- 
ployed at  Rome,  79;  in  the 
National  Gallery,  79  note 

Mabio  DEI  FiOBi,  687 

Mabohe,  Pietbo,  581  note. 

Mabtinelli,  214  ;  at  Assisi,  214 

Mabtini,  Simone,  106,  191 ;  incor- 
rectly called  Memmi,  106, 191 ;  not 
a  follower  of  Giotto,  191;  men- 
tioned by  Petrarch,  191 ;  frescoes 
at  8iena.  191,  192 ;  Pisa,  192 ; 
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Orvieto,  192;  Naples,  19S ;  Assidy 
198 ;  in  the  Ufflzi,  193 ;  frescoes  in 
Gampo  Santo,  Pisay  not  by  him, 
114,  198;  nor  in  the  Oappella 
degli  Spagnuoli  at  Florence,  106, 
194;  at  Avignon,  194;  painted 
the  portrait  of  Laura  there,  194 ; 
his  friendship  with  Petrarch,  194 ; 
at  Liverpool,  194 ;  painted  minia- 
tures, 194;  death  at  Avignon, 
194 ;  (?)  altar-piece  in  Crypt  of 
Si  Peter's,  194  note 

Martiki,  261;  at  Verona,  261 

^  GioyAKNi,    called    Giov.  da 

UpiNE,  887;  at  Udine,  838; 
Brera,  888 ;  National  Gkdiery,  888 

Mabtino  diBabtolomxeo,  199;  fres- 
coes at  Gascina,  199 ;  at  Pisa,  109 

Marttbdoms,  when  first  represent- 
ed, 34  note. 

Mabullo,  Giuseppe,  679 

Marziale,  Marco,  838 ;  ia  National 
Gallery,  333;  Venice,  333 

Masaocio,  or  Tomhaso  da  San 
Giovanni,  142 ;  frescoes  in  Bran- 
caoci  Chapel,  142;  in  cloisters 
of  Carmine,  145;  in  S.  Maria 
Novella,  145;  first  to  imitate 
nature  ii^  landscape,  145;  dies 
at  Rome,  146;  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  146 

Masamibllo,  insurrection  of,  artists 

,    who  took  part  in,  679 

I^Taso,  104  note 

AIaSOLINO   da   PaNIOALE,  ToMXAflO 

Di  Cristofobo  Fiia,  184,  189; 
studied  under  Stamina  and 
Ghiberti,  139 ;  goes  to  Hungary, 
139;  enters  service  of  Cardinal 
Branda  Castiglionc,  139;  fres- 
coes in  S.  Clemente,  Bome,  and 
at  Castiglione  d'Olona,  140;  in 
the  Brancaod  Chapel,  Florence, 
141>148;  at  Naples,  141;  his 
landscape  backgrounds,  145  note. 
Massi,  Gentile  di  Niccol6  di 
Giovanni,  tee  Gentile,  203 


MILOZZO. 

BiAsaon,  Giotahio,  387;  at  the 
Louvre,  387 

Mattez,  Michelb,  293 ;  at  TeDioe. 
293 ;  at  Bologna,  364 

Matteeb,  Paolo  de,  687 

Matteo  da  Gualdo,  226;  at 
Assisi,  214,  226;  at  SigiUo,  227 

DA  Sdbna,  203;  his  manner, 

203 ;  at  Siena,  203,  204 ;  Naples. 
204 ;  in  the  National  GaUeiy.  204 

Matuuino,  540 ;  at  Bome,  540 

Mazzola,  Filippo,  387.  638;  at 
Naples,  887;  his  portraits,  388; 
in  the  Brera, 388;  Doria Galley, 
388;  Boirromeo  ooUeciioii,  888; 
Berlin,  388 

,  Fbancesoo,  tee  Parmigianino, 

637 

,  Micuele,  639 ;  at  Parma,  639 

,  PiERiLARio,  639;   at  Parma, 

639 

Mazzolino,  Ludovioo,  357 :  in  the 
National  Gallery,  357 ;  at  Bome, 
357 ;  BerUn,  357 

Mechebino,  966  Beccafumi,  548 

Meldola,  Andbea,  see  Schiavone, 
609 

Melanzio,  Fbancesoo,  247 

Mellon  I,  Altobello,  583;  at 
Cremona,  583;  National  Gallery, 
583 ;  Milan,  583 

Melosezo  da  Fobli,  areliiteet  and 
painter,  219 ;  praised  by  G.  Santi, 
219 ;  scholar  of  P.  della  Franoesca. 
220 ;  at  Bome,  220 ;  first  practices 
foreshorteidog,  220 ;  original 
member  of  Academy  of  8.  Luke, 
221;  at  ForU,  221;  in  the 
National  Gallery,  221;  at  Berlin, 
221;  in  Windsor  Castle,  221; 
pictures  attributed  to  him  in  the 
Louvre  by  a  Flemish  artist,  221 
note;  copies  of  them  attributed 
to  Baphael  in  Venice  Academy, 
221,  note ;  in  Barberini  Palace, 
Bome,  221  note;  at  Loreto^ 
221,  n. 
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Mklzi,  Frasobboo,  411;  at  Miloo, 
411 

Miinn,  Lippo,  194;  in  the  Uffizi, 
193:  at  Orvieto,  195;  Berlio, 
195;  fresco  at  8.  Gemignano,  194 ; 
miniaturea,  8.  Gemignano,  195 

MiMMi,  tee  Martini,  191 

liiNoa,  Raphael,  687 

Mbntano,  250;  at  Avellino,  250; 
painted  at  Monte  Vergine,  near 
Naples,  in  14th  century,  250; 
oame  from  Arezzo,  250 

Messina,  Antonello  da,  tee  Anto- 
nello,  314 

,  PiETBO  DA,  tee  Pietro,  318 

Michel  Anoelo,  tee  Buonarroti, 
429 

dellb   Battaglib,  tee  Oer- 

quozzi,  681 

DA  Siena,  tee  Anselmi,  637 

Mic*helb  Jacopo  di,  tee  Gera,  201 

DA  Verona,  271 ;  at  Verona, 

272 ;  Milan,  272 ;  National  Gul- 
lery,  272 ;  Uffizi,  272 
MiOHEixiNo,    377;    drawings  for- 
merly at  Venice,  377;  frescoes 
at  Milan,  377 
MnsL,  426  • 

Milanesi,    Signor   Gaetano,   hi« 
edition  of  Vasari*s  Lives,  Intro- 
duction, zYii.  note. 
Minohetti,    8i;?nor,   his    Life   of 
Raphael,  Introduction,  xvi.  note ; 
his  list  of  G.  Santi's  works,  225 
note;  preserves  frescoes  at  Mez- 
zaratta,  36i ;  questions  Raphael's 
letter  to  Franoia,  366  note. 
Miniatures,   importance    of,    27; 
book  of  Joaliua,  and  the  Virgil  in 
the  Vatican,  28 ;  book  of  Genesis 
at  Vienna,  29 ;  Homer  in  the  Am- 
brosiana,  29;    the  Vatican  Te- 
rence, 29;   portrait    of  Alexius 
Comnenus,  38  note ;  Byzantine 
55 ;   of  tile  13Wi  centui^  in  the 
Vatican,    67;    by    Liberale    at 
Siena  and  Chiusi,  265 


horelli. 
Miniaturists,     Florentine,     187  ; 
the  Urbino  Bible,  187;  in  the 
Laurentian  Library,  187 
Miretto,  Giovanni,  276 ;  at  Padua. 

276 
MocEiTO,  Girolamo,  331 ;   at  Ve- 
rona, 332 ;  Vicenza,  332 ;  Modena, 
332  ;  Venice,  332  ;  National  Gal- 
lery. 332 
MoDBNA,  tee  Bamaba  da,  390 
MoLA,  Giovanni  Battista,  660 

Pier  Francbsgo,  660 

Monaco,  II,  tee  Lorenzo  Monaco,  124 
MoNBBALBSE,  tee  Novelli,  681 
MoNSiGNORi,  tee  Bonsignori,  266 
Montagna,    Bartolommeo,    289  ; 
educated   at    Venice,    289;    his 
characteristics,  290 ;  in  the  Brera, 
290 ;  at  Bergamo,  290,  Vicenza, 
290;  Padua,  290;  Certcsa,  Pavia, 
290 ;  8ir  H.  Layard's  Collection. 
290 note;  Signor Morelli's Collec- 
tion, 290 ;  Verona,  290 ;  National 
Gallery,  291 

,    Benedetto,   291  ;    in    the 

Brera,  291 ;  also  an  engraver,  291 
MoNTAONANA.  282 ;  at  Padua,  282 ; 

BeUuno,  282 ;  Venice,  282 
MoNTBVAROHi,  RoBBRTO,  assists  Pe- 
rugino  in  Cambio  frescoes  235  note 
MoNTORFANO,  tee  Donate  da,  386 
MoRANDO,  Paolo,  tee  Cavazzoia,  270 
MoRELLi,  Signor,  or  LermoUeflf,  his 
work  on  Italian  painting.  Intro- 
duction, XV.  xviii. ;  his  suggested 
divisions    in  history    of  Italian 
Art,  Introduction,  xv.  xviu. ;  at- 
tributes   picture    in    Barberini 
Palace,  Rome,  to  Melozzo,  221 
note;  on  Fioreiizo  di  Lor.,  231; 
attributes  to  Lo  Spagna  «*  Resur- 
rection "  in  Vatican  and  predella 
picture   at   Munich,  236    note; 
on  Pinturicchio,  238  note,  241 
note;  attributes  to  Pinturicchio 
picture  in  Borghese  GaUery  and 
frescoes  in  Sistine  Chapel,  239,and 
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MOBBLLO. 

note ;  assigns  BaphaeVs  Standard 
at  Gitta  di  Gastello  to  Eusebio  di 
S.  Giorgio,  245  ;  his  remarks  on 
Liberale,    265;    on   Mantegna, 
282  note,  310  note;  on  GioY. 
Bellini,  808  note,  on  Ant.  da  Mes- 
sina, 318  note;  ascribes  firesooes 
at  Treviso  and  Venice  to  Jacopo 
de*Barbari,  844,  845;  on  Eroole 
Grandi,  356  note;  on  Francia's 
and  Costa's  frescoes  in  S.  Cecilia, 
368  note ;  on  Tim.  Viti,  874  note ; 
on  LeonardodaVinci,  896  note;  on 
de  Predis,  416 ;  belieyes  Timoteo 
Viti  to  have  been  BaphaeVs  first 
master,  466,  467,  469  and  note ; 
on  •Venice  sketch-book,*  470; 
on    BaphaeVs  *  Sposalizio,'  476 
note ;  identifies  Giorgione's  Venus 
at     Dresden,    and    picture    at 
Madrid,  553;  on  Giorgione,  654, 
558  note;  his  list  of  Giorgione's 
genuine  pictures,  555 ;  on  Palma 
Vecchio,  563 ;  on  Bonifazio  Vero- 
nese, 572;  on  Titian,  596  notes; 
on  Correggio,  627 ;  disputes  genu- 
ineness of  Correggio's '  Beading 
Magdalen,'  635;  on  the  Crespi, 
669  note. 

MOBELLO,  GiBOLAMO  DI,  79  UOtC. 

MoBETTO  ]>A  Bbescia.  or  Alessan- 
DBG  BoNViciNO,  677;  his  style, 
577 ;  at  the  National  Gallery.  578, 
679,  580 ;  Brescia,  578,  579,  580 ; 
Bergamo.  578,  581 ;  Berlin,  579 ; 
Trent,  579;  Venice,  579;  Frank- 
fort, 679 ;  Verona,  579 ;  Vienna, 
579;  in  Signer  Morelli's  Col- 
lection, 580 ;  Sir  H.  Layard's  Col- 
lection, 580 ;  at  Milan,  580 

MOBO,    GlAMBATTISTA    Dili,    Called 

IL  MoBO,  278 

,  III,  tee  Torbido,  272 

MoBONE,  DoMENioo,  Called  Pella- 
CAHE,  263  ;  at  Verona,  263,  264 ; 
Mantua,  264  note;  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  264  note. 


HAPLBB. 

MoBOME,  Fbanoesoo,  264;  at  Vercnus 
264;  Biera,  264;  National  Gtd- 
lery,  264;  Berlin,  264;  frescoes 
at  Verona,  264 
MoBOHi,  GiOYAMin  Battista,  581 ; 
his  three  manners,  581 ;  at  Gor- 
lago,  681,  582;    Bergamo,  581; 
National  Gallery,  581  ;  Stafford 
House,  681;    Uffizi   and   Pitti, 
681;  Brera,   682;  Munich,  682; 
Frankfort,  682 
MoBTO  DA  Feltbe,  336 ;  (?)  identical 
with  Luzzi  called  Zarato,  886 
his  history,  337 ;  the  works  attri- 
buted to  him  of  doubtful  authen- 
ticity, 387 
Mosaics  first  employed  in  Christian 
Art,  11;  description  of,  11;  in 
Imperial  Bome,  11  note ;  of  6th 
and  following  centuries,  18;  at 
Bavenna,  13;  representations  of 
Christ,  14;  of  the  6th  century, 
19,  21;   from  S.  Miohele,   Ba- 
venna,  sold  to  Prussia,  22;  in 
Byzantium,    43;    employed  by 
Arabs,  48  note. 
MoTiTB,  meaning  in  Art  explained, 

7  note. 
MuBANO,  Akdbeada,  at  Venice,  298 

,  Antonio  da,  see  Vivarini,  297 

Babtolomheo  da,  tee  ViT»- 

rini,  298 
,  Giovanni  da  (Alemannts), 

297;  worked  with  Ant.  Vivarini, 

297  ;    a   German    of  School  of 

Cologne,  297;   at  Venice,  297; 

Brera,  297 ;  Padua,  298 

,  QniBicio  DA,  tee  Quiricio,  299 

-,  School  of,  297 


MuTiNA,  «ee  Tommaso  da  Modena, 

390 
MuziANO,  GiBOLAXo,  682 ;  at  Borne, 

583  note. 
Naldini,  Battibta,  645 
Naples,  Giotto  at,  95;  no  school 

of,   249   and   note;    ita   artists 

mostly  foreigners,  250;   Biinia- 
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KAFOLITANO. 

tuies  from,  in  style  of  Qiotto,  250 ; 
Flemish  influence  on  Keapolitan 
Art,  251 ;  paintings  in  S.  Pietro 
Martire,  251 ;  in  S.  Lorenzo  and 
S.  Domenioo,  251 

Nafolttano,  see  Francesco,  416 

Nationai,  Gallery,  defectiye  con- 
struction of.  Introduction,  xvii. 
note. 

Natubalisti,  The,  483  note,  651, 
674,677;  their  characteristics,  674 

Nbgboponte,  Fba  Aktokio  da, 
295 ;  at  Venice,  295 

Nbllt,  Martiko,  208;  frescoes  at 
Gubbio,  208 

,  PXiAUTILLA,  453 

,  Otta VIANG  Di  Mastino,  208 ; 

at  Gubbio,  208 ;  Foligno.  208 

Nbroocio  di  Babt.  Landi,  archi- 
tect aud  painter,  204;  at  Si6ca,204 

Nbboni,  Babtolommeo,  ses  Biccio, 
547 

NioooLA  PisANO.  his  early  works,  78 

NioooLb  di  Pietbo,  298;  ?  Semi- 
tecolo,  293 ;  at  Venice,  293 

DBL  Abbati;  538 ;  at  Bulogna, 

538;  Scandiano,  538;  Dresden, 
538 ;  Stafford  House,  538 

DA  BuoMACCOBSO  199 ;  in  the 

National  Gallery,  199 

• DA  FoLiGNO,    227;    wrongly 

called  Alunno,  227,  and  note; 
his  style,  227,  229;  at  Diruta 
228 :  Perugia,  228 ;  in  the  Brera 
228;  at  8.  Severino,  228 ;  Gualdo, 

228  ;  Nocera,  228  ;  Foligno, 
227  note,  228;  in  the  Louvre, 
228 ;  At  Assisi,  228 ;  La  Bastia, 
228;  in  the  March  of  Anoona, 
229;   in  the  National  Gallery, 

229  :  at  Berlin,  229 
,  Gelasio  di,  347 

,  LoBENZO  di,  123 ;  at  Gortona, 

123 
-^  di  Pibtbo   Gerini,  123 ;  at 

Pisa,  123 ;  Prato,  123 
DA  Begoio,  391 ;  at  Parma,  391 


OTTAVIANO. 

NioooLd  DI  Segka,  190 :  at  Siena, 
190 

NiooLAUS,  Maguta,  iee  Maguta,  327 

Nobm ANs,  their  influence  in  South- 
em  Italy,  54 

NovELLi,  Pibtbo,  called  Monrea- 
LESE,  681;  at  Monreale,  681; 
Rome,  681 

Ntjzi,  Allegretto,  209;  in  the 
Vatican,  209 ;  Macerata,  209 

Odbrisi,  207;  mentioned  by  Dante, 
207 ;  his  miniatures,  207 

OoGiONO,  Maboo  d',  412;  in  the 
Brera,  412 ;  at  Milan,  412 ;  Na- 
tional Gallery,  412 :  Louvre,  412 ; 
Hampton  Oourt,  412;  Borghese 
Gallery,  412;  Royal  Academy, 
404,  412 ;  St.  Petersburg,  412 

Oldoni,  Boniforte,  424 

,  Eleazar,  424  note. 

,  Eboolb,  424  note, 

,  Giosu6,  424  note. 

Okorio,  Michele,  293 

L'Orbetto,  see  Turuhi,  683 

Oroagna,  Andrea  Cione,  104, 117, 
not  author  of  frescoes  at  Pisa, 
111;  his  master,  117;  in  S. 
Maria  Novella,  Florence,  118 ;  in 
the  Duomo,  119;  in  Sta.  Groce, 
119;  in  the  National  Gallery, 
119;  sculptor  of  the  Taberna- 
colo  in  S.  Michele,  119  ;  not  the 
builder  of  the  Loggia,  119;  em- 
ployed asarcbitect  on  Duomo,  119 ; 
executes  Mosaics  at  Orvieto,  119 

Oriolo,   Giovanni,   263;    in   the 

National  Gallery,  263 
Orlet,  Van,  superintends  tapes- 
tries from   RapbaeFs  Cartoons, 
508 
Orpheus,  emblem  of  Christ,  5 
Orsi,  Lelio,  637 
L'Ortolano,  see  Benvenuti,  356 
Otranto,  School  of,  in  Naples  Gal- 
lery, 69  note;  Vatican,  70  note. 
Ottaviano,  121 
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PAOCHIA. 

Paociiia.  dkIm  205,545;  at  Siemi, 
200,  545 ;  National  Gnllery,  206 

Paochiabotto,  GtAo:  di  Babt^ 
205 ;  at  Siena,  205 ;  not  be  con- 
founded with  del  Paochia,  205 

Paocioli,  Fba  Lug  a,  a  mathema- 
tician, friend  of  L.  da  Vinci,  215 

Pace  da  Faxnza,  121 

Padotanino,  cm  Yarotari,  683 

Padoyano,  6iBOLAUO,seeSordo,  582 

Padua,  School  of,  274 ;  Giotto  its 
leader,  275 ;  iofluence  of  antique 
sculpt'ire  upon,  278 

Paoani.  Gbeoobio,  670 

Palma  Antonio,  683 ;  at  Stuttgart, 
683 

Palma,  gioT.  Jaoopo,  683;  at 
Venice,  683;  finishes  Titian's 
picture  in  Venice  Academy,  607 

,    Jaoofo,  known  as   Palica 

Vecchio,  563;   born    near  Ber- 
gamo, 563;   studied  at  Venice, 
563;    at    Stuttgardt,  563,  564; 
Due      d'Aumale*B       Collection, 
563 ;  his  throe  manners,  564 ;  at 
Brunswick,  551 ,  564 ;  the  Capitol, 
564 ;  his  S.  Barbara  in  S.  Maria 
Formosa,  Venice,  564;  at  Dres- 
den,   564,  565;  Serinalta,   564; 
Doffiena,  564 ;  Peghera,  564 ;  Vi- 
cenza,  565 ;  Zerman,  565 ;  Venice 
Academy,  565;  Colonna  Gallery, 
Rome,  566 ;  Alnwick,  551,  567 
Borghese    Gallery,    566,    567 
Naples,  566  ;  Vienna,  566,  567 
St  Peterdburg,  566 ;  Brera,  566 
Barberini  Palace  (?)  copy,  566 
note ;  Sciarra  Palace,  566 ;  iu  the 
National  Gallery,  566  ;  Violante 
not  his  daughter,  567  note,  603 

Palmebucoi,  Gunx),  207:  at  Gub- 
bio,  207 

Palmezzako,  Maboo,  221;  at  Forli, 
222;  Loreto,  222;  Faenza,  222; 
National  Gallery,  222 

Panetti,  Dohenioo,  351 ;  at  Fer- 
rai-a,  351 


peknaochl 
Panini,  G.  Paolo,  687 
Paolino,     Fba,     453;     Flotenee 

Academy,  448,  453 ;  Siena,  453 

Veronese,  tee  Cagliari,  617 

Papa  il  tioohio,  SncoinB,  251 ;  at 

Naples,  251 :  his  works  of  Flemish 

character,  251 
J  SmONB,  650;  at  Naples,  650 

pARHEGTAHDrO     IL,    or     FrAHCESOO 

Mazxola,  637 :  at  Modena,  538 ; 
his  characteristics,  638;  in  Parma 
Galleiy,  638,  639 ;  his  pcirtraiCs 
at  Naples,  688;  in  the    Uffizi, 
639;   at  Vienna.  639;   Madrid, 
639;    Stafford    House,  639;    in 
the  Pitti,  639;    Bologna,  639; 
National  Gallery,  639 ;  his  fres- 
coes at  Parma,  639;  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds  on  his  *  Moses,'  639 
Pasqualiho,  334 
Pabsebi,  Giambattista,  659 
Pasbebotti.  Baktolommbo,  649 
Passignaho,  Domehioo  da,  670 
Paulus  Jacobus,  364 ;  at  Bologna, 

364 
Pedbini,  Giotanni,  called  Giam- 
piETRiNO,  his  real  name  Pietbo 
Bizzo  or  Rfooi,  415;  at  Milan, 
415 ;  Sir  H.  Layard's  Collection, 
415 ;  Poldi-PezzoU  Gallery,  415 ; 
Mr.  Murray's,  415;  ?  Hermitage, 
408 
Pellacane,  8ee  Morone,  263 
Pellegbini,  Pellegbino,  Bee  Ti- 

baldi,  541 
Pellegbino   da   S.    Daniels,  or 
Mabtino  da  Udine,  338,  339; 
(?)  a  Dalmatian,  338;  at  Osopo, 
338 ;  frescoes  at  S.  Daniele,  338. 
339;  in  the  Louvre,  339 ;  at  Ciyi- 
dale,  839;  Correr  Museum,  338 
Pellegbino    da    Modena,    542; 
in  the  Vatican,  503 ;  scholar  ci 
Raphael,  542 
Pennaoohi,  Pieb  Mabia,  835;  at 
Treyiso,     836;     Berlin,     336; 
Venice,  336;  Murano,  336 
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PKma,  OiAinPBANOESOO,  sarnamed 
IL  Fattobe,  534,  589;  in  the 
Vatican,  500,  503,  504,  516,  531, 
539;  at  Naples,  539;  oopy  of 
'Transfiguration'  in  Soiarra — 
Colonna  Palace.  588 

Pensabene,  Fra  Maboo,  585 

Perino  del  Yaoa,  or  Piebino 
BuoNACGOBSi,  538:  in  Vatican, 
497  note,  501,  503;  Apparta- 
menti  Borgia,  539;  at  Genoa, 
539 ;  Althorpe,  539 

Pebugia,  School  of,  212 

PsBuoiNO,  PiBTBO,  231;  his  first 
Master  probably  Fiorenzo,  231 ; 
with  P.  della  Franoesca  at 
Arezzo,  231;  witii  Verocchio 
at  Florence,  231 ;  Sanifs  eulo- 
gium  on,  231 ;  with  L.  da  Vinci, 
232 ;  bringd  oil  painting  to  per- 
fection, 232 ;  in  the  Louvre,  282, 
237  and  note,  354 ;  8.  Germain 
r Auxerrois,  Paris,  234 ;  at  Flo- 
rence. 232, 233, 234,  236 ;  Berlin, 
232;  in  the  Sibtine  Chapel, 
232;  his  manner,  232,  233,  238; 
at  Vienna,  233 ;  Gremono,  234 ; 
in  the  VaUcan,  23i,  236,  237, 
487,  497;  at  Lyons,  234;  at 
Perugia,  234,  235,  237,  480; 
Bouen,  234;  Caen,  234;  Fano, 
234;  goes  to  Venice,  234;  at 
Marseilles,  235;  frescoes  in  the 
Oambio,  235;  his  portrait,  235; 
in  the  National  Gallery,  236, 
237;  Sir  C.  Eastlake  on,  236 
note;  at  Punicale,  236;  Citta 
della  Pieve,  236 ;  Munich,  237 
note;  Apollo  and  Marsyas  in 
the  Louvre  probably  by  him, 
237  note ;  portraits  by  him,  238 ; 
painted  at  Naples,  251 

PeBUZZI,     BALDA08ABE,     548;      at 

Villa  Lante,  Bome,  534 ;  in  the 
Madrid  Gallery,  548 ;  Famesina, 
534, 549;  S.  Onofrio,  Bome,  519 ; 
Siena,  549 ;  S.  Maria  della  Pace, 


PIETBO. 

Bome,  549;  Bridgowater  House, 

549;     National    Gallery,    549; 

Vatican,  549 
Peseluno,    Fbakoesgo,    134;    at 

Florence,  151, 152 ;  the  National 

Gallery,  152;  Louvre,  152;  Signer 

Morelli's  Collection,  Milan,  152 ; 

Doria  Pampliili  Gallery,  Bome, 

153 
Pesello,  Gicliaw),   painter  and 

architect,  151 
Petbuogi   Palace,  Siena,  frescoes 

in,  attributed  to  L.  Signorelli, 

probably  by  G.  Genga,  182  note. 
Piacemza,  §ee  Bartolino  da,  391 
Piazza,  Albebtino,  386;  at  Lodi, 

387;  Castiglione,  387 ;  Bergamo, 

387 

,  Bebnabdino,  386 

,  Calisto,  tee  Calisto  da  Lodi, 

387 


,  Mabtino,  386;  at  Lodi,  387; 

Castiglione,  387;  National  Gal- 
lery, 387 ;  Ambrosiana,  387 

PlAZZETTA,  685 

PlOOlNELLI,     ANDBEA     DEL     BbES- 

cx^lNO,  called  Brescianino,  206; 
at  Siena,  206;  Munich,  206 

PiOTCBES,  their  injury  by  restora- 
tion, Introduction,  zxi. 

Pjedmoht  without  a  school  of 
painting.  Introduction,  xx. 

PiEB  Antonio  da  Foligno,  214; 
ut  Assisi,  214 ;  near  Foligno,  227 

PiEBO  Di  CosiMO,  168 ;  scbohir  of 
Cosimo  Bosselli,  168;  influenced 
by  L.  da  Vind,  168;  at  Florence, 
168;  in  the  Louvie,  168;  at 
Dresden,  168 ;  in  the  Uffizi,  168 ; 
National  Gallery,  168 ;  Borgbeso 
Gallery,  168;  at  Berlin,  169; 
in  the  Sistino  Chapel,  169;  his 
portraits,  National  Gallery  and 
the  Hague,  169 

PiETBO  Alehanno,  at  Ascoli,  344 

PiETBo,  Giovanni  di,  §ee  Lo 
Spagna,  244 
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PiBTRO,  Lorenzo  di,  sm  Yeoohietta, 
202 

*—  Mencio,  9ee  Sano,  202 

DA  Messina,  299  note,  818; 

at  Yenioe,  318 ;  Berlin,  318 

Di  Puocio  DA  Obvieto,  116 ; 

at  Pisa,  116 

Pnro,  Maboo,  or  Maboo  da  Siena, 
645 :  at  Borne,  646 :  Naples,  646 

PiNTUBicouio,  Bebnabdo,  238 ;  his 
manner,  238;  Morelli  on,  238 
note ;  his  first  master,  238 ;  joins 
Pemgino,  239;  at  S.  Severino, 
239  ;  Borne,  239  and  note,  240 ; 
Morelli  attributes  to  him  frescoes 
in  Sistine  Chapel,  239 ;  his  land- 
scapes, 240 ;  frescoes  in  S.  Groce, 
Bome,  by  a  scholar,  241 ;  at 
Orricto,  241 ;  Perngia,  241 ; 
Spello,  241;  his  portrait  at 
Spello,  241 ;  at  Siena,  242 ;  not 
assisted  at  Siena  by  Baphael, 
242,  474;  at  Milan,  242:  his 
death,  243;  in  the  National 
Gallery,  243;  at  Berlin,  243; 
drawings  by,  attributed  to 
Baphael  and  Perugino,  243 
and  note,  474 ;  painted  at  Naples, 
251;  drawings  in  the  •♦Venice 
Sketch-book,"  470;  drawing  at 
Chatsworth,  474 ;  at  Lille,  474 

PiOHBO,  $ee  Sebastian  del,  558  - 

PiPPi,  see  Giulio  Bomano,  533 

PiRBi,  Antonio,  247;  imitator  of 
Perugino,  247;  at  Milan,  247 

Pisa  had  no  school  of  painting,  201 

,  Giunta  da,  see  Giunta,  76 

Pisano,  see  Niccola,  78 

,  Andrea,  completes  Giotto's 

Campanile,  95 

,  ViTTOB,   called   Pisanello, 

261 ;  at  Verona,  261 ;  National 
Gallery,  261 ;  in  Lord  Ashbum- 
ham's  Collection,  262 ;  employed 
at  Venice,  Ferrara,  Pavia,  and 
Bome,  262 ;  worked  with  Gentile 
da  Fabriauo,  262 ;  his  portrait  of 


pobdenons. 
L.  d'Este,  262 ;  in  the  Louyre,  268 
note ;  at  Venice,  295 ;  his  infln- 
enoe  on  Ferraiese  School,  347 

PiSTOJA,     FbA     PaOLINO     da,    $69 

Paolino,  453 
PiSTOJA,  bi,  000  Leonardo,  539 
PizzoLO,NiGCOL^  280 ;  at  Padua,280 
PoGBm,  see  Barbatelli,  645 
PoLiDOBO  DA  Carayaggio,  540,  643, 
677;    in  the  Louyre,   540;   at 
Naples,  540;    Bome,   540   and 
note;  Messina,  540 ;  Gotha, 541 
PoLiDOBO  Veneziano,  «m  Lauzaui, 

609 
PoLLAJTJOLO,  Antonio,  began  as  a 
goldsmith,  176  ^  studies  anatomy, 
177;  his  pictures  in  the  Uffizi, 
177;  portrait  in  the  Torregiani 
Collection,  178 

^  PiETBo,  176;   at   Florence, 

177;   BerUn,  177;  the  National 
Gallery,177;  8.  Gemignano,  177 
PoLLi,  Babtolohheo,  db\  382 

POUARANOB,  IL   CaYALIBRE  DELLB, 

see  Bonoalli,  649 

PoNTE,  Fbancesoo  DA,  the  elder, 
624 ;  at  Bassano,  624 

Jaoopo  da,  sumamed  Bafsano, 

621;  his  characteristics,  624, 
625;  in  the  National  G«llery, 
624;  at  Bassano,  625;  the  Am- 
brosiana,  625;  his  portraits,  625 

PoNTOBMO,  Jacopo  Carruocl  called, 
460 ;  at  Poggio  a  Caiano,  460 ; 
S.  Annunziata,  Florence,  460; 
Pitti  Palace,  460;  works  with 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  460 ;  National 
Gallery,  460,  461;  Bomp,  461; 
Uffizi,  461 ;  Morelli  Collection, 
461 ;  Berlin,  461 

PoNzoNi,  Lbonabdo,  377 

Pobdenone,  Gioyanni,  Antonio 
DA,  586;  his  family  name  Saochi, 
586;  at  Pordenone,  586,  587. 
588;  XJdine,  586;  Conegliano, 
586;  Treviso,586;  VUla  NuoYa, 
Tor^e    ax(d   Bio   Grande    ne«| 
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Pordenone,  586;  8.  Oioranni 
EUmoflinario,  Yenioe,  587 ;  fres- 
0068  at  Oremona,  Gaaana,  Pia- 
oenza  and  GoDalto,  587;  altar- 
pieoes  at  SuBsigana  and  SplUm- 
bergo,  588 ;  in  Yenioe  Aoademy, 
688;  8.  Bocoo»  Yenioe,  588;  at 
Burleigh,  588 

Porta,  Baocio  dilla,  jee  Barto- 
lommeo,  445 

PovssiM,  oopy  of  Titian  (?)  in  Sootch 
Academy,  601 

Prato,  Fbancesoo,  of  Carayaggio, 
577 ;  at  Brescia,  Milan,  Ac,  577 

Pbbda,  or  DB  Pbbdxb,  Ambbooio, 
416;  in  Ambiosiana,  410,  416; 
at  Yienna,  416 ;  Yenioe  Academy, 
416 ;  Mr.  Faller  Maitlandi  ool- 
leotion,  416  note ;  Morelli  CoUeo- 
tion,  417 

^,Cbi8tofobo,  417;,at  Turin,  417 

PfiETB  Genovesb,  il,  ses  8trozzi,  679 

Ilabio,  fee  Ugolino  di,  190  • 

Pbbtt,  Mattia  (II  Oayaliere  Gala- 
breae),679 

Pbstitali,  AiTDBBA,  835 ;  National 
Gallery,  335;  Brera,  335;  Ber- 
gamo, 335 

Primatiocio,  Francesoo,  687;  at 
Castle  Howard,  538 ;  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  538 ;  Stuocoefl,  Palazzo  del 
T^,  and  at  Fontainebleau,  537 

Pbinetti,  Gasa  at  Milan,  freacoeB 
by  Bramante,  228 

,  Sbnatob  at  Milan,  picture  by 

Boccaccino,  389 

Prooaocint,  Gahillo^  668 ;  at 
Milan,  669 

,  Ebcx>le,  668 

^ ,  giov.,  670 

,  GiuLio  Gebare,  669 ;  at  Ber 

lin,  669 ;  Milan,  669 ;  Louvre,  669 

Puooio,  see  Pietro  di,  116 

PuLiGO,  DoMENioo,  461 ;  at  Rome, 
461 ;  Pitti,  461 ;  Panahacger,  461 

,  Jaoonr,  461 

PUFINI,  BlAQIO,  875 


BAFHAEL. 

QuiRioio  DA  MuBANo,  299;  at 
Yenice,  299 ;  Bovigo,  299 

Baces,  aptitude  for  painting  of 
different.  Introduction,  xx. ;  Mo- 
relli*8  obeervationa  on,  Introduc- 
tion, xiz. 

Baitaellino  del  Garbo,  162 ;  at 
Berlin,  162;  8.  8pirito,  Florence, 
162;  Florence  Academy,  162, 
Louvre,  162 ;  Church  of  the  Mi- 
nerva, Borne,  162 ;  London,  162 

DAL    CoLLE,   500;    in    the 

Yatican,  500,  503 

Baffaello  de*  Caffoni,  162 ;  Hos- 
pital of  8.  Maria  Nuova,  Florence, 
162 

y  db'  Carlt,  162 ;  in  the  CoialBi 

Gallery,  Florence,  162 

BAiBOLnn,  Franossoo  dz  Maroo, 
see  Francia,  364 

Baimondi,  see  Marc'  Antonio,  543 

Bambaldo,  Laudadio,  347 

Bamekghi,  Bartolommeo,  see  Bo- 
gnaoavallo,  374 

Bafhael,  463;  worka  upon,  463 
note;  Yaaari'a  calumniea  aa  to, 
464 ;  hia  rank  aa  an  artiat,  465; 
painter,  aculptor,  and  architect, 
465,  532;  atatuea  deaigned  by 
him  at  Borne,  465,  511,  532; 
borrowed  from  Giotto,  98;  from 
freacoea  at  Piaa,  113;  from 
Maaaccio,  144,  503;  fifom  Filip- 
pino  Lippi,  160,  508;  from  L. 
Signorelli,  181 ;  light  in  *  Deliver- 
ance of  8.  Peter'  in  the  Yatican 
auggeated  by  P.  della  Franoeaca, 
216  note ;  borrowa  from  G.  8anti, 
225;  from  Albert  Diiier,  524 
note ;  did  not  paint  in  Cambio, 
235  note,  466  note,  471 ;  the 
•*  Apollo  and  Marayaa"  in  the 
Louvre  not  by  him,  237  note, 
470  note ;  date  of  hia  birth,  654 : 
Yaaari'a  miaatatementa  aa  to  hia 
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remoYal  to  Perugia,  466 ;  Timoteo 
Viti  his  fint  master,  466,  467 ; 
takes  bis  fint  maDner  from  Viti, 
467;  joina  Pcrngino,  468;  liia 
early  works  at  Urbino,  468 ;  8t 
Michael  in  the  Louvre,  468; 
Vision  of  the  Knight,  Kational 
Gallery,  468,  469;  the  'Venice 
Sketch  Book,'  469  and  note,  470 
and  note ;  only  two  drawing^  by 
Raphael  in,  470;  adopts  Pem- 
gino*s  manner,  471, 478 ;  portrait 
in  the  Borgheae  Gallery,  471; 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
Vatican,  471 ;  the  Crucifixion  in 
Dudley  Gallery,  471 ;  banner 
at  Cittk  di  Castello  not  by  him, 
471 ;  infiuenoed  by  Pinturicchio, 
471,  472;  at  Berlin,  472,  478, 
482;  Munich,  472  note,  482; 
the  *Conestabile  Madonna,'  St 
Petersburg,  473  and  note ;  *  Co- 
ronation of  the  Virgin,*  Vatisan, 
473,  474;  lost  picture,  474;  at 
Brescia.  474 ;  Bergamo,  474 ;  did 
not  assist  Pinturicchio  at  Siena, 
242,  474,  475  and  note;  draw- 
ings for  frescoes  there  not  by 
Raphael,  474;  the  *Sposalizio,' 
475;  restored  by  Molteni,  476 
note;  the  St.  George,  Louvre, 
476 ;  the  *  Three  Graces,'  Aumale 
Collection,  476;  Orleans  Ma- 
donna, Aumale  Collection,  482; 
his  Florentine  period,  477 ; '  Ma 
donna  del  Granduca,'  477  and 
note :  the  Colonua  altar-piece, 
478  and  note ;  in  Baroness  Bur- 
dett  Coutts's  Collection,  479 ;  Mr. 
Miles's,  479 ;  Mr.  Whyte's,  479 ; 
the  '  Ansidei  Raphael,'  National 
Gallery,  479;  at  Bowood,  479; 
fresco  at  Perugia,  479;  Lord 
EUesmere's,  480,  514 ;  at  Vienna, 
480 ;  the '  CardelUno,'  Uffizi,  480 ; 
the  *  Bc'Ue  Jardioi^ro,'  Louvre, 
481  ;  the  *  Madonna  della  Casa 


Tempi,*  Munich,  481  and  note ; 
at  Panshanger,  482;  in  Oonim 
Palace,  Rome,  (?)  Flemish  copy* 
482  note ;  Hermitage.  482,  485. 
513 ;  Madrid,  483 ;  the  Perlaand 
another  (?)  by  Ginlio  Romano, 
517:  'Lo  Spasimo,*  523;  St. 
Catherine,  Kational  Gallery, 
483;  'Aldobiandini  Madonna,' 
National  Gallery,  513;  the 
* BoldaoehiDo,'  Pitti,  483;  Mr. 
Mackintosh's  'Madonna,'  514; 
*  Madonna  della  Seggiola,  514; 
tlie  *  Impannata,*  515;  *the  £n- 
tombmeuty'Borghese  Gallery,4S4, 
the  *  Lunette'  at  Perugia,  484. 
the  «Predella'  in  the  Vatkan, 
484 ;  at  Peath,  485 ;  the  Vatiean 
Stanze,  485-500;  «de]!a  Segna- 
tura,'  486-493 ;  Heliodoms, 
493-497 ;  *  dell'  Incendio.'  497- 
499;  «di  Costantino,*  499,  500; 
Ambrosiana,  Cartoon,  491  note: 
the'Loggte,'  500-504;  the  ^Tapea- 
tries,'  and  •Cartoons,'  504-509; 
the* Twelve  Apoatlea/ 509;  the 
*Isaiah,'  in  8.  Agostino,  Borne, 
510 ;  in  the  Magiiana,  510 ;  Chigi 
Chapel  in  S.  Maria  della  Pace, 
511 ;  Chigi  Chapel  in  8.  Maria 
del  Popolo,  511;  mosaics,  512; 
appointed  overseer  of  works  of 
St.  Peter's,  513  note,  532 ;  oharais 
teristics  of  his  Madonnas.  512; 
in  the  Louvre,  514 ;  *  Vieige  anx 
Candelabres '  (?)  by  his  scholars. 
515;  Bridge  water  House,  (?) 
516;  Louvre  (?)  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, or  Garofalo,  516 ;  Naples, 
?  by  Ginlio  Romano,  516,  517; 
other  pictures  (?)  by  G.  Romano 
and  Penni  in  the  Pitti,  at  Vienna 
Louvre,  Madrid,  and  Rome,  517 
518, 522,  525;  the  *  Madonna  di 
Foligno,'  518 ;  the  *  Madonna  del 
Pesce,'  Madrid,  519;  the  'Ma- 
donna di  8.  Sisto,'  520,  521 ;  thtf 
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•St.  Cecilia,*  Bologna,  521  (  the 
*St  Margaret,'  Vienna  and 
LouYre,  522 ;  the  ^Archangel 
MiohaeV  Louvre,  522 ;  8t  John 
Baptist,  (?)  522 ;  drawing  for  it  in 
theUfflzi,  523 ;  the  *  Transfigura- 
tion,' 524 ;  *  St.  Luke  painting  the 
Virgin '  not  by  him,  525 ;  his  por- 
traits in  Pitti,  526 ;  '  la  Velata,' 
527;  his  own  portrait,  526;  at 
Munich,  526 ;  the  *  Fomarina '  in 
the  Uffizi  and  at  Berlin  by  S.  del 
Piombo,  527  and  note;  *  Julius 
IL'  in  the  Uffizi  and  National 
Gallery,  (?)  527;  Leo  X.  and 
Cardinals,  in  the  Pitti,  528; 
the  '  Violin  Player/  Sciarra  Pal- 
ace, not  by  him  528 ;  Joanna  of 
Aragon,  LouTre  (a  copy  in  Doria 
Palace),  528 ;  0>unt  Castiglione, 
Louvre,  528;  Cardinals  Inghi- 
rami.and  Bibiena,  Pitti,  528;  a 
Cardinal,  Madrid.  529;  Penni, 
at  the  Hague,  529 ;  Bartolo  and 
Baldo,  Doria  Gallery,  529 ;  por- 
traits wrongly  attributed  to  him, 
529;  the  Famesina,  530;  bath- 
room of  Cardinal  Bibiena,  531 ; 
frescoeB  in  Villa  Baphael  not 
by  him,  531;  his  death  and 
discovery  of  his  remains,  532, 
533 
Ravknna,  local  school  of,  340 
Baviomako,  Maboo,  543 
Beoillo,  $ee  Pordenone,  586 
Kent,  Gthdo,  660;  his  character- 
istics, 661,  662,  663;  in  the 
Vatican,  661 ;  at  Bologna,  661, 
663;  Modena,  661;  Berlin,  661; 
Nuples,  G62;  his  *«  Aurora," 
Rome,  662;  at  Bome,  662;  St. 
Petronio,  Bologna,  662 ;  Bavenna, 
663;  in  the  Capitol,  Bome,  663; 
Munich,  663;  Berlin.  663;  Spada 
Gallery,  Bome,  663 ;  Rospigliosi 
Palace,  Bome,  662,  663 ;  Louvre, 
613;  Quirinal,  663;  his  portrait 


B0BU6TL 

of  (?)  Beatrice  Cenci,  663;  Na- 
tional Gkdlery,  664 
BxTNOLDB,  Sib  Joshua,  on  Titian, 

592 ;  on  Paimegianino's  *  Moses,' 

639 
BiBEBA,  Jo6^  or  Giuseppe,  called 

II  Spaonoletto,  677;  at  Naples, 

677,  678;  Madrid,  677;  Berlin, 

677:  Corsini  Gkdlery,  Rome,  678; 

National  Gallery,  678 
RiOGHi,  tee  Tafi,  77 
Bicci,  or  Bizzo,  Pibtbo,  see  Pedrini, 

415 
Rkxsi,  Sebastiano,  685 :  at  Venice, 

685 
BiociABELLi,  iee   Daniele  da  Vol- 

tena,  444 
Rioao,  DoMBNioo,  called   Bbusa- 

SOBOI,  273 ;  at  Verona,  273 
,  Felice  del,  273 ;  (?)  Louvre, 

273;  Brera,278 
-,  Maestro,  or   Babtolomiieg 


Neromi,  547:  French  Academy, 
547  note  ;  at  Siena,  547 

RicmNio,  Fbamcbsoo,  581  note. 

RiCHTBB,  Dr.,  follower  of  Morelli, 
Introduction,  xvii.  note ;  on  Mar- 
garitone,  79  note ;  attributes  to  P. 
della  Francesca  first  representa- 
tion of  realistic  landscape,  216 
note. 

Bioo,  Andreas  di  Candia,  at  Fli>- 
rence,  79  note. 

BiDOLFi,  Carlo,  683 

Rimini,  local  School  of,  340 

Binaldo,  Mantovano,  see  Guissoni, 
537 

Bivelli,  Galeazzo,  called  Della 
Barba,  388 

Rizo,  see  Santa  Croce,  340 

Rizzi,  Stefamo,  575 

Robebti,  Eroole,  db'  Graitdi,  850 ; 
drawing  by,  in  the  Lonvre,  350; 
at  Rome,  350;  Dresden,  350; 
Liverpool,  351;  National  Gallery, 
851;  Vatican,  851;  Brera,  351 

Robusti,  JAOOPO,aeeIl  Tintoretto,61 1 
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BoKAK  School  did  not  really  eziaft, 
646  note. 

R0XAMXLLT,OlAKFBAN00,  685 

RoMAMESQUB  Style,  60 ;  its  oonneo- 
tlon  with  Gk)thic,  61 

RoxANiNO,  GiBOLAMO,  575:  his 
earliest  work  in  Lord  Wim- 
bome*8  Collection,  575  :  at 
Brescia,  575,  576;  Padua,  576; 
National  Gallery,  576;  Berlin, 
576;  his  frescoes  at  Malpaga, 
Castle  of  Trent,Brescia,  Cremona, 
and  in  the  Yal  Camonica,  576; 
his  portraits  in  Fenaroli  Palace, 
Brescia,  and  MorelU  Collection, 
577 

Romano,  tee  Ginlio,  583 

RoNOALU,  Cribtofobo  (II  Cata- 

L1EBE   DELLE    POMARANCV),  649; 

at  Rome,  649 

RoNDANi,  Fbancbboo  Mabia,  687 

RoNDQTELLO,  814  note,  340;  his 
works  attributed  to  Giov.  Bellini, 
840;  in  the  Louvre,  840;  Doria 
Palace,  840;  in  the  Ufflzi,  340; 
Brera,840 

Rosa,  Salyatob,  679;  at  Naples, 
679 ;  Rome,  680 ;  Grosvenor 
Gallery.  679 ;  Louvre,  680 ;  Pitti, 
679,  680,  681 ;  Augsburg,  680 ; 
Vienna,  681 ;  Berlin,  681 ;  Na- 
tional Gallery,  681 

RosALBA,  iee  Carriera,  686 

RosBELLi,  Cosmo,  134,  151,  167; 
frescoes  in  Florence,  167, 456 ;  at 
Florence, .  167 ;  frescoes  in  the 
Sistine  Cliapel,  167 

,  Matteo,  671 :  in  the  Pitti, 

671 ;  Louvre,  672 

Rossi,  Fbancesoo  db',  eee  Salviati, 
645 

,  GiBOLAMO,  581  note 

,  ProfesEor,  his  discoyeries  in 

Perugian  Archives,  Introduction, 
xvil.  note;  disproves  Raphael's 
shai-e  in  the  Cambio  frescoes^  235 
note. 


SAMUAOBIMT. 
Rosso,    IL,    GlOVAMBATTDTA,    461; 

with  And.  del  Sarto  in  the  S. 
Annunziata,  461 ;  Pitti,  442,  461 : 
S.  Maria  Nuova  and  S.  Lorenzo, 
Florence,  461 ;  at  Fontainebleau 
as  Maitre  Roux,  461;  Louvre, 
461 

RoTABi,  Pietbo,  685 

Rottehhammbb,  Jacob,  616 

Rubens,  his  copy  of  Mantegna,  287 
note ;  his  sketch  from  Mantegna'a 
'Triumph  of  Caesar,'  and  Leo- 
nardo's *  Battle  of  the  Standard,' 
407,  and  note ;  procures  Raphael's 
Cartoons  for  Charles  I.,  504 

RuMOHB,  his  division  of  the  Floren- 
tine School,  133, 134 

RusxiN  on  Carpaccio^  322  note. 

Rusnoo,  79  note. 

RusuTn,  Pbiliffus,  84 

Sabbatini,  Andbea,  414 :  no  proof 

that  he  worked  with  Raphael, 

414;  associated  with  Cesare  da 

Sesto,   414;    at    Salerno,   414; 

Naples,  414 

f  LoBENZO,  649 

Saochi,    Andbea,    660:     in    the 

Vatican,  660 
,  PpEB  Francesco,  386 ;  in  the 

Louvie,  886 ;  Berlin,  386 
,  Giovanni  Antonio,  $ee  P«p- 

denone,  586 
Bala,  or  Salaino,  Andbea,  412 :  (?) 

in  the  Brera,  413 ;  (?)  in  Louvre, 

409,  413 
Salerno,  Andbea  da,  see  Sabbatini, 

413 
Salimbeni,  Ventuba,  645 
Salmbggia,Enea,  see  II  TaliMno,670 
Salvadobe  d' Antonio,  319 
Salvi,  Gio.  Battibta,  me  Sasso- 

ferrate,  666 

SaLVIATI,  db*.  FBANCBSCOk  645 :  (?) 

in  the  National  Gallery,  461  note ; 
(?)  at  Berlin,  523 ;  Vatican,  645 
Sammachini,  Obazio,  649 
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Sandbo,    Benozzo    pi 
Gozzoll,  163 

Bait    Gallo,    ftiohiteot,  442: 
Borne,  442 

8ak  Sevbbiko,  had  looal  school  of 
Painten.  208 

— —  ,  M0   Lorenzo   da,   and 

Giaoomo  da,  208 

Sang  di  Pietbo  MsNao,  202 ;  his 
frescoes,  202;  called  **An^eUco 
da  Siena,"  202;  at  Siena,  203 

Santa  CoNVEBSAZioirB,  meaning  of 
term,  301 

Santa  Groce,  Francesco  da,  or 
Fran:  Bizo,  340;  at  Bergamo, 
341 ;  Berlin,  841 ;  Venice  Aca- 
demy, 341 

,  GiROLAMO  DA,  341 ;  at  Venice, 

341 ;  Burano,  341 ;  Manfrin  Gal- 
lery, 341 ;  Poldi-Pezzoli  Gallery, 
342 

,  PiETRO  Paolo  da,  342 

Santafede,  Fabrizio,  415 

J  FaANCESOO,  415 

Santi,  Giovanni,  223:  Melozzo 
probably  his  roaster,  223;  his 
chronicle  in  rhyme,  224;  his 
style,  224;  atFano,224;  Monte- 
fiore,  224 ;  Gradara,  224 :  in  the 
Brera,  224;  at  Berlin,  224; 
Urbino,  225 ;  Montefiorentino, 
225;  Cagli,  225;  National  Gal- 
lery,  225;  fresco  in  his  house  at 
Urbino  by  him,  not  by  Bapbael, 
225,  468;  list  of  his  works,  225 
note;  atPe6aro,225note;  worked 
in  mixed  oil  and  tempera,  226 

Santo,  Girolamo  del,  see  Sordo, 
582 

Sanzio,  Raphael,  see  Bapliael,  463 

Saraceno,  Carlo,  676 ;  at  Borne  (?) 
676 

Sarto,  Andrea  del,  456 :  his  real 
name  Andrea  d'Aonolo,  456, 
and  note ;  his  characteristics,  456 ; 
frescoes  in  the  Annonziata, 
Florence,  456,  457,  458;  in  the 
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Scalsd,  457;  copied  from  Albert 
Dtirer,  457  noto;  at  S.  Salvi, 
near  Florence,  458 :  in  the  Pltti, 
458, 459, 460 ;  Uffizi,  458 ;  LouYra, 
459;  goes  to  France,  459;  his 
wife  Lucretia,  459 ;  at  Poggio  a 
Caiano,  459;  Panshanger,  459; 
his  copy  of  Bapbael's  Leo  X,  at 
Naples,  460;  National  Gallery, 
460;  his  own  portrait  in  the 
Uffizi,  460 

Sassetta,  202 

Sassofxrrato,  666 ;  in  the  Louvre 
473,  note ;  at  Perugia,  473  note 
667 ;  Naples,  667 ;  Rome,  667 

Sayoldo,  Gibolamo,  584;  his 
characteristics,  584 ;  his  land- 
scapes, 584 :  at  Milan,  584 ;  in  Sir 
H.  Layard's  Collection,  584;  in 
the  Louvre,  584  note,  585;  at 
Turin,  584;  in  the  Pitti,  585; 
National  Gallery,  585 ;  at  Berlin, 
585 ;  Hampton  Court,  585 ;  in  Lord 
Wemyss'  CoUeotion  (Gosford 
HoQse),  585  ;  at  Treviso  (?)  585; 
Verona,  585 ;  Venice,  585 ;  Uffizi, 
585;  Windsor  Castte,  585 

f  Jaoofo,  685;  in  the  Venice 

Academy,  585 

SoHEDONX,  Babtolommeo,  666;  at 
Naples,  666 

ScHiAYONB,  Andrea,  609 ;  at  Vien- 
na, 609 ;  Venice,  609 ;  Pitti,  609 ; 
Hampton  Court,  609;  Stafford 
House,  609 ;  Naples,  609 

,GBEaoRio,  281 ;  at  Berlin,  281 ; 

National   Gallery,  281 ;   Borro- 
mean  Palace,  Lago  Maggiore,  281 

SCHIZZONB,  542 

SciARPELLONr,  LoRENZO,  866  Credi, 
179 

Scotto,  419,  424 

Sebastian  del  Piombo,  558 ;  family 
name,  Luciant,  558  ;  his  earliest 
picture  in  SirH.  Layard's  Collec- 
tion, 558,  and  note ;  Sciarra  Pal- 
ace, Rome,  528  (?)  at  Treviso, 
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558  note;  in  S.  Giovann  Giri- 
.sostomo,  Yenioe,  559 ;  in  8.  Barto- 
lommeo,  Venice,  559;  settles  in 
Rome,  448,  559;  in  the  Farne- 
sina,  560 ;  portrait  by  him  called 
the  ''Fomarina,"  in  the  Uffizi 
and  at  Berlin,  527,  560,  and 
note,  562 ;  in  the  Hermitage^  560, 
562;  at  Naples,  560;  the  late 
Lord  Taunton's  OoUection,  561 ; 
the  Fitti,  561, 562 ;  Dorla  Gallery, 
561 ;  Palazzo  S.  Angelo,  Naples, 
561;  National  Gallery,  561; 
Edinburgh  Gallery,  561;  at 
Parma,  561  note;  the  ** Raising 
of  Lazarus,"  National  Graliery, 
and  drawings  by  M.  Angelo  for, 
561  and  note ;  Lord  Northbrook's 
Collection,  562 ;  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  Collection,  562 ;  at 
Viterbo,  562;  Louvre,  562;  Aln- 
wick Castle,  562;  at  Madrid, 
562;  Burgos,  562;  Naples,  562; 
at  Rome,  562 

Seba&tiano,  tee  Lazzaro  di,  831 

Aragonese,    583    note;    at 

Torre,  Lago  di  Garda,  583 

Segna,  190;  at  Castiglione  Fioren- 
tino,  190;  National  Gallery, 
190;  Siena,  190 

,  NicooLb  DI,  tee  Niocolb,  190 

Sememza,  664 

Semimi,  Akdrea,  650 

,  Ottavio,  650 

Semitecx)lo,  NioooLb,  292 ;  at  Ve- 
nice, 292 ;  Padua,  293 

Seholei,  II,  tee  Franco,  61 1 

SEBAriNi,  Serafino  de',  391 ;  at 
Modeua,  391 

Sebmoketa,  tee  Siciolante  da,  646 

Sesto,  tee  Cesare  da,  418 

S.  Sevebino,  tee  Giacomo  do,  208 

,  tee  Lorenzo  da,  208 

Sicily,  mosaics  in,  54  ;  style  of 
Giotto  in,  253;  miniatures  in 
National  Library,  Paris,  258 

Siciolante,    Girqiamo,  da    Skr- 
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HOirxTA,  646;  at  Berlin,  646; 
Rome,  646 

SicuiiO,  Jaoopo,  245 ;  at  Spoleto,  245 

Siena,  School  of,  187;  how  differs 
from  Florentine,  74;  influenced 
by  Umbrian,  205;  infinenoe  on 
Umbrian,  213 ;  later  school,  543 

,  GuiDO  DA,  tee  Guide,  187 

SiGNOBELLi,  LucA,  his  proper  name, 
181 ;  apprenticed  to  Pietro  della 
Francesca,  181 ;  at  Cortona,  181 ; 
Cittik  di  Castello,  181 ;  Perugia, 
182;  Siena,  182;  Mont' 
OUveto,  182, 185 ;  VoUerra,  182 ; 
Arezzo,  1 82 ;  Florence  Academy, 
182  ;  Orrieto,  183  ;  Berlin.  185; 
painting  by  him  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  185  and  note;  iu  the 
National  Gallery,  185;  portrait 
in  the  Torregiani  Collection, 
186,  and  at  Oryieto,  186 

SiLVEsna  Casa,  Milan,  frescoes  by 
Bramante,  223 

SiLYESTBO,  Don,  an  illuminator, 
105;  at  Liverpool,  105 

SiMONE  DA  Bologna,  called  II  Cbo* 
ciFissAio,  364 ;  at  Bologna,  364 

DI  Fbancesoo  Talenti,  builda 

Loggia  at  Florence,  119  note 

Nafolitano,  works  attribute! I 

to,  by  a  Sienese,  251 

SiRANi,  Elisabetta,  664 

,  Gio.  Amdbba,  664 

Sistine  Chapel,  description  of, 
154,  note. 

Sooliani,  Giovanni  Antonio,  180 ; 
imitates  Fra  Bartolommeo,  180  ; 
in  collecUon  of  S.  liaria  Nuova, 
Florence,  181 ;  at  Pisa,  181 ; 
in  Florence  Academy,  181 ;  the 
Torregiani  Collection,  181 

Solario,  Andrea,  called  Andrea 
DA  MiLANO,  417 ;  in  the  National 
Gallery,  417,  418 ;  in  the  Bren, 
418 ;  Poldi-Pezzoli  Gallery,  418; 
I»uvre,418;  at  Milan,  418;  eiii- 
ployed    at    Amboise,   418;    at 
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Vienna,  419 ;  Borghese  Gallery, 
419 ;  Gerloea  of  Pavia,  419 

SoLABio,  Antonio,  see  Zingaro,  252 

,  Gbietofobo,  known  as  **1l 

GOBBO,"  417 

SoLiHENA,  Francesco,  687 

SoLSEBMUS,  66;  mosaics  at  Spoleto, 
66 

SoMEBS,  LoBD,  picture  by  Qbanacoi 
in  collection  of  late,  176 

SoBDiOHio,  III,  tee  Pinturicohio,  238 ; 

SoBDO,  GiBOLAMO,  582 ;  at  Padua,  582 

Spada,  Lionello,  666 

Spadabo,  Micqp,  Me  Gargnioli,  681 

Spaona,  Lo,  244 ;  pnpil  of  Fioreuzo, 
244 ;  (?)  a  Spaniard,  244 ;  in  the 
Vatican,  244;  at  Todi.  244; 
Trevi,  244 ;  Assisi,  245 ;  Spoleto, 
245;  Eggi  and  Gavelli,  245; 
in  the  National  Gallery,  245; 
Lord  Northbrook's  Collection, 
245;.  at  Berlin,  245;  Munich, 
245,  472  note;  Borne.  245,  510, 
511 ;  in  the  Louvre,  245, 510 ;  S. 
Maria  d'Arrone,  542 

Spagnoletto,  Lo,  $ee  Bibera,  677 

Spagntjoli,  Cappella  degli,  106 

Spebanza,  Giovanni,  291 ;  in  Na- 
tional Gallery,  291 ;  at  Velo,  291 ; 
Vicenza,  291 ;  Brera,  291 

Spinelli,  Pabbi,  123 

Spinello  Abetino,  122;  at  Pisa, 
115,  122;  Florence,  122,  123; 
Siena,  122;  Arezzo,  122;  his 
"Fall  of  Lucifer,"  122;  in  the 
National  Gallery,  123 

Squabcione,  Fbancesoo,  279 ;  foun- 
der of  later  Paduan  school,  279 ; 
at  Padua,  279 

,  Maboo  Zoppo  di,  gee  Zoppo,280 

Stanzioni,  Massimo,  678;  at  Na- 
ples, 678 ;  his  picture  destroyed 
by  Spagnoletto,  678 

Stabnina,  139;  the  master  of 
Masolino,  139 

Stefano  DA  Febraba,  850 ;  picture 
in  Brera  attributed  to  him  by 
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Ercole  Boberti  de'  Grand!,  350 

Fiorentino,  104 

DA  Zbvio,  263;    at  Verona, 

263 ;  Rome,2G3 ;  in  the  Brera,  263 
Stbozzi,  Bbbnabdo,  called  II  Pbete 

Genoyese,  679 
SuABDi,  Babtolommbo,    sm   Bra- 

mantino,  380 

Tabaochbiti,  426 

Tacconi,  Filippo,  888 

,  Fbancesoo,  388;  at  Venice, 

388 ;  National  Gallery,  388 

Taddeo  di  Babtolo,  199 ;  at  Pisa, 
199;  Siena,  199;  Moiitalcino, 
200;  S.GemigDano,  200;  Perugia, 
200;  his  frescoes  in  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico,  Siena,  200 ;  at  Volterra, 
200 ;  reported  to  baye  painted  at 
Arezzo  and  Padua,  201;  his 
characteristics,  201 ;  14th  century 
closed  with  him,  201 ;  influence 
on  Umbrian  School,  218 

Tapi,  Andbea,  77 ;  his  real  name 
Riccm,  77  note ;  mosaics  at 
Florence,  77 ;  his  portrait,  100 

Talenti,  Fbancesoo,  completes 
Giotto's  Campanile,  95 

Talpino,  II,  670 ;  in  the  Brern,  670 

Tamaoni,  Vincemzo,  da  S.  Gemi- 
ONANO,  542 ;  (?)  assistant  of  Ba- 
phael,  542 ;  at  Montalcino,  542 ; 
S.  Gcmignano,  542;  S.  Maria 
d'Arrone,  542;  (?)  frescoes  at 
Borne,  542 

Tenebbosi,  The,  674 

Testa,  426 

Thausino,  Professor,  on  Jac  dc' 
Barbari,  345  note,  and  346; 
on  Titian,  596  note. 

Theodoba,  the  Empress,  mosaic 
portrait  of,  at  Bavenna,  23 

Theodobio  the  Great,  mosaic  pic- 
ture of  him  at  Bavenna,  21 ;  the 
Basilica  of,  24 

Thbotocofdlo,  Domenioo,  called 
IL  Gbeoo,  616 ;  at  Madrid,  616 ; 
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Thifeb. 
at  Toledo,  616 ;  in  the  National 
Gallery,  617 
TuiFEB,  Fbakcesoo,  of  Gittit  di 
Costello,  painter  of  the  hanner 
attrihuted  to  Baphael,  p.  471, 
and  note. 

TiABINI,     ALE88ANDRO,     666 ;     at 

Bologna,  666 ;  Brera,  666 

TiBALDi,  Pellegbino  (PellegTino 
Pellegrini),  541 ;  at  Rome,  541 ; 
Vienna,  541 ;  Bologna,  541 

TiBBBio  d'Absibi,  246;  frescoes  in 
the  Angeli  near  AflsiBl,  246 

TiEPOLO,  GiovAKMi  Battista,  685 : 
excelled  ia  fresco,  685;  in  8. 
Alvise,  Venice,  685 ;  Gesuati,  685 ; 
Scnola  del  Carmine,  685 ;  Nati- 
onal Galleiy,  685;  his  frescoes 
at  Venice,  686 ;  in  Pisani  Palace, 
gtra,  686;  near  Vicenza,  686;  at 
Milan,  686 ;  Bergamo,  686 ; 
Madrid,  686 

,  Giovanni  Domenioo,  called 

TiEPOLETTO,  686 

KTOBBTTO,  611;  his  character- 
istics, 612  note,  613 ;  his  portraits 
in  the  Pitti,  Uffizi,  Venice  Aca- 
demy and  Vienna  Gallery,  at 
Borne,  Cassel,  Genoa  and  Castle 
Howard,  613 ;  at  Castle  Howard, 
614 ;  Stafford  House,  614 ;  Hamp- 
ton Court,  614;  Pitti,  614; 
Venice  Academy,  614;  Doge's 
Palace,  614,  615,  616;  National 
Gallery,  614 ;  S.  Zaccharia  and 
SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Venice, 
614;  Brera,  614;  Bridgewater 
Gallery,  614 ;  Dresden,  614 ; 
Madrid,  614,  616 ;  Scuola  of  B. 
Bocco,  Venice,  614, 615 ;  Baroness 
Bordett  Coutts*  Collection,  614 
note;  library  of  Boyal  Palace, 
Venice;  615  ;  Lon^rre,  616 ;  the 
Salute,  Venice,  616;  portrait  in 
the  Louvre,  616 

DOHENICO,  616 

,  Mabietta,  616  note. 


TITIAN. 

Tin,  Bentenuto,  ms  Gaiofalo,  961 
TiTi,  Santo,  or  m  Tito,  645 ;  in 
the  Uffizi,  645;  Torregiani  and 
Corsini  Collections,  Flotenee,  645 
Titian,  or  Tiziano  Vbceluo,  590; 
his   pictures  in  the  Frari  and 
Salute,  Venice,  injured  by  restor- 
ation. Introduction  xzii;  entered 
school  of  Gent.  Bellini,  307 ;  his 
characteristics,    590,   591.    592-: 
compared  with  Correggio,  591; 
pre-eminent  in    landscape    and 
portraiture,  592;  his  birth  and 
artistic  education^  593;  fresoo  at 
Cadore  not  by  him,  593  note; 
paint:!   frescoes   at  Venice  with 
Giorgione,  594  and  note ;  finishes 
works  by  Giorgione,  594  and  note ; 
in  S.  Bocco,  Venice,  594 ;  Scnola 
di  S.  Bocco,  595;  S.  Marcnok, 
595;    Salute,    595;  at    Vienna, 
595;  Madrid,  595,  600,  602,  603, 
607;    Munidi,  595,   605,  607; 
Bridgewater    House,   595,    601. 
602,    607  ;    Pitti,     595,    G04  ; 
Doria  Gallery,  596  ;  Uffizi,  602, 
604 ;  Louvie,  596,  598,  601, 604 ; 
Dresden,  596, 603 ;  Treyiao,  596 ; 
Venice  Academy,  596,  599,  600, 
607 ;  the  '*  Assumption,"  597  and 
note;    Frari,   597;    the  "PetCT 
Martyr  **  burnt,  599 ;  in  S.  Gio- 
Tanni  Elimosinario,  600 ;  Brera, 
600;  National  Gallery,  600,  60a 
607 ;  Alnwick,  313, 601 ;  Coraaro 
family,  598;  Borghese  Gallery, 
602;  Lord   Wemyss'  Collection, 
603;  Berlin,  603,  604,  605;  por- 
traits of  his  daughter  LiaTinia,  at 
Vienna,  603,  Dresden,  603,  and 
Berlin,  604 ;  portraits  in  the  Pitti, 
604,  at  Naples,  604,  605,  Madrid, 
601,    Corsini    Gallery,    Borne, 
604,  Uffizi.  604,  Castle  Howard, 
604,  Hermitage,  605;    thai   of 
Charles  V.  on  hor&eback,  Madrid, 
605 ;  at  Munich,  605    his  own 
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portrait  at  Vienna,  605,  Berlin, 
605,  and  Madrid,  605;  his  fres- 
coes at  Padua,  606 ;  Doge's  Palace, 
Venice,  606;  as  a  landscape- 
painter,  606;  his  landscapes  at 
Bridgewater  Uonse,  National 
Gallery,  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  Deyonshiie  House,  607;  in 
S.  Salvatore,  Venice,  607;  death, 
607;  honours  bestowed  on  him, 
608 

TlZTANO,  GlROLAMO    DX,  806  Doute, 

608 
Ton ABOzzo,  GiSABE,  370 ;  frescoes 

in  S.  Cecilia,  Bologna,  870 :  in 

the  Poldi-Pezzoli  Collection,  370 
ToMHASO,  Babtolommeo  di,  227 ;  at 

Foligno,  227 
DA  S.  GiovAKKi,  see  Masaocio, 

142 

DB   MUTINA,  or  DA  MODENA, 

390;  at  Modena,  390;  Prague, 
390;  Vienna,  390;  Carlstein, 
390 

ToBBiDO,  Fbanoisoo,  272;  like- 
ness at  Oxford,  272;  Veruna, 
272,  273;  Sal^  272;  Limone, 
272 ;  his  portraits,  272 ;  Munich, 
272 

ToBm,  Jacobus,  77  note;  83; 
mosaics  at  Borne,  83^  84 

Tobbkouni,  Babtolommeo,  681 

Tobbelli,  see  Filippo  di  Matteo, 
182  note. 

Tbaiki,  Fbanoesoo,  120;  at  Pisa, 
120 

Tbeyuo,  March  of,  its  painters,  837 

,  S00  GlBOLAHO  DA,  589 

Tuooi,  GiOYAinn  Mabia,  547 
Tuba,  Cosiho,  called  II  Co6Mi, 
348 ;  Ferrara,  348 ;  in  the  Louvre, 
348;  Berlin,  348;  National  Gal- 
lery, 348 ;  in  the  Schifanoia,  Fer- 
rara, 349 
TuBOHi,  Alxssakdbo,  called 
l'Obbbtto,  683;  at  Borne,  684; 
Dresden,  684 


TAKHI. 

TuBom,  at  Verona,  254 

Tuscan  School,  75 

Tzanfqbnabx,  Ehanubl,  picture 
bj,  in  the  Vatican,  59  note. 

Ubbbtini,  Baoqio,  249;  in  the 
TJffizi,  249 

1    Fbangbbco,    sumamed    II 

Baoohiacca,  249;  at  Venice, 
249 ;  in  the  Uffizi,  249 ;  National 
Gallery,  249 ;  Borne,  459  note. 

UocELLO,  Paolo,  136;  founder  of 
lineal  perBpeotive,  136;  appren- 
ticed to  Ghiberti,  136;  may 
have  studied  under  Pisanello, 
186;  at  Venice  136;  equestrian 
portrait  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood, 
136;  in  the  Uffizi,  136;  Louvre, 
136;  National  Gallery,  136; 
frescoes  in  S.  Maria  Novella, 
137 

Udine,  dee  Giovanni  da,  541 

9  GiovAwri  DA,  SM   Martini, 

337 

,  Mabtdio  da,  eee  Pellegrmo, 

338 
Ugolino  di  Pibtbo,  190 

DI    Pbetb    Ilabto,  190;   at 

Orvieto,  190 

DA   Siena,    189;    National 

Gallery,  189 

ViEBi,  190 ;  at  Orvieto,  190 

Umbbia,  School  of,  206;  divided 
into  two  branches,  206;  its 
characteristics,  207,  213;  in- 
fluence of  Sicnese  school  upon, 
213 

Vaccaro,  Andbea,  679 ;  at  Naples, 

679 
Vaoa,  see  Perino  del,  538 
Valentin,  Moses,  676 ;  at  Borne, 

676 
Van    deb   Wetdbn,   Bogbb,   his 

opinion  of  Gentile  da  Fabria    , 

211 
Vanni,  Andbba,  198 ;  at  Siena,  198 
f  Fbanoesoo,  645 
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Vanmi,  Tubdii,  201 ;  in  the  Loavre, 

201 
Vanuooi  dblla  Piste,  Piktbo,  dee 

Perugino,  231 
Vabotabi,     Alessandbo,     called 

Padovanino,  683;   Venice  Aca- 
demy, 683 ;  S.  Tomk,  Venice,  683; 

Bergamo,  601  note. 
Vasari,  Giorgio,  643 ;  at  Florence, 

Arezzo,  Borne,  and  Naples,  644 ; 

in  the  Vatican,  644 ;  his  portraits 

in  Ufflzi  and  Berlin  Gallery,  644 ; 

his  "  Lives  of  the  Painters,"  644 ; 

his  partiality,  644  note. 
Vasilaochi,       AirroNio,       called 

Aliense;  616;  at  Perugia,  616 
Vatican,   no   Boman   artist   em* 

ployed  in  decoration  of,  except  Q. 

Bomano,  Introduction  xxi.  note. 
Vecchia,  Pietbo,  or  della,  685,  at 

Venice  (?)  542 
VscoHiET-rA,  202;  at  Siena,  202; 

in  the  UfiSzi,  202;  his  hronze 

statues,     202 ;     architect     and 

engineer,  202 
Vecellio,  Gesare,  608 
,  Fbanoesoo,  608;  at  Berlin, 

608 
,  Marco,  608 ;  at  Venice  608 ; 

Spada  Gallery,  Borne,  608 
Orazio,  608 


Venezia,  Antonio  da,  tee  Antonio, 
115 

Veneziano,  400  Domenico,  138 

,  see  Lorenzo,  293 

Venice,  School  of,  292;  its  cha- 
racteristics, 294,  800,  301;  Sir 
G.  Eastlake  on,  300  note ;  later 
school  of,  550,  590;  great  in 
colour,  550  and  note. 

Vemturi,  Signer,  his  researches  at 
Modena,  Introduction  xyii.,  note. 

Vendsti,  Maroello,  443;  in  the 
Lateran,  442;  Golonna  Gallery, 
443;  National  Gallery,  443; 
Naples,  copy  of  M.  Angelo's 
"*  Last  Judgment,"  441 


TITARINL 

Verla,  Franoesoo,  291;  in  the 
Brera,  291 

Vbroochio,  Andrea,  134, 178 ;  the 
GoUeoni  monument,  178;  in  the 
Florence  Academy,  178;  in 
Scotland,  178 ;  (?)  two  pictures  in 
National  CMleiy,  by  a  pupil  oA 
178,  179;  Vaaazi's  account  of 
his  abandoning  painting  dis- 
proved, 397  and  note. 

Verona,  School  of,  253;  its  cha- 
racteristics and  continaity,  253, 
274 ;  influence  of  Giotto  on,  254 

,  Maffeo,  623 

,  MiGHELS  DA,  see  Michele,  271 

Veronese,  Paul,  eee  Galiari,  617 

Vespdoci,  Amerigo,  portrait  by 
Ghirlandajo,  172 

VnsRi,  UooLiNO,  see  Ugolino,  190 

ViooBOSO  DA  Siena,  188;  at 
Perugia,  188 

ViGRi,  Bbata  Gatarina,  364;  at 
Bologna,  364;  Venice,  364 

Vinci,  see  Leonardo  da,  394 

VlNdDORB,  TOMMAfiO.  542 

ViNCiNus  of  Pistoja,  80 ;  mosaics  at 
Pisa,  80  note. 

Visconti-Venosta,  Marquis  of,  his 
review  of  Morelli's  work,  Intro- 
daction  xvi.,  note. 

ViTALB  dalle  Madonne;  363;  at 
Bologna,  368 

Vm,  TmoTSO,  or  della  Vm,  370 ; 
under  Franoia  at  Bologna,  371 ; 
returned  to  Urbino,  371;  in  tho 
Brera,  371,  372,  467,  469  note; 
not  under  influence  of  Baphaei, 
372 ;  in  Morelli  GoUection,  372 ; 
at  Urbino,  372,  467;  Bologna, 
373;  Gagli,  373;  spurious  pic- 
tures at  Berlin  attributed  to  him, 
873;  plates  in  Gorrer  Museum, 
373,  467 ;  fell  under  infiuenoe  of 
Genga,  373;  was  not  with  Ba- 
phaei at  Rome,.  374,  511  note. 

ViVARiNi,  Antonio,  295 :  also  known 
as  Antonio  da  Muiano,  297;  at 
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Yeniee,  2d7,  298 ;  in  the  Brera, 
297;  at  Berlin,  298;  National 
Gallery,  298 ;  at  Bologna,  298 ; 
Borne,  298;  worked  with  GioY. 
da  Mnrano,  the  German,  297 
ViYABiNi,  Babtolomiibo,  workfl 
with  Antonio  his  hiother,  298, 
299;  at  Venice,  299;  Naples, 
299 ;  London,  300 ;  his  signature, 
300 

,  Luioi,  or  Alyise,  826:    at 

Berlin,  327;    Venice  Academy, 
827 ;  Gorrer  Mu8euni,827 ;  Venice, 
827;  Milan,  327 
VoLTEBBA,  see  Daniele  da,  444 

,  aee  Francesco  da,  115 

Vox/TERRANO  GiOTAm,  S00  Fran- 

ceschini,  672 
VousT,  Sdcon,  676 

Waagek,  Db.,  on  minlatores  at 
Paris,  56  note. 

Waloh,  Jacob,  see  Jaoopo  de'  Bar- 
hen,  345 

WioKHOFF,  Db.  Fbaitois,  follower  of 
Morelli,  Introduction  xvii  note. 

WiLHELM  of  Cologne,  compared 
with  Giotto,  74 

WnrcESLifAiTN,  his  inflnenoe  on 
ItaUan  Art.  687 

Zaoobia,  Paolo,  il  Veochio,  463 ; 
atLacca,463;  in  the  Louvre,  463 

y  LoBEHS)  DX  Febbo,  463 

Zafvoni,  Giot.  Mabia,  called  Oal- 
debabi,  589 :  at  Pordenone,  589 


ZUOQATO. 

Zaganelu,  Bbbnabdino,  876;  in 
the  National  Gallery,  376 

,  Fbanobsoo,  376 

Zago,  Saitto,  608 

Zamfixbi,  Douenioo,  9ee  Domeni- 
ohino,  657 

Zavobi  di  Benedetto  Btbozzi, 
miniaturist,  132  note. 

Zasotto  Buoatto,  377 

Zabato,  see  Luzzi  and  Morto,  336 

Zatattabi,  The,  377 

Zelotti,  Gian-Battista,  628;  at 
Berlin,  623 ;  Villa  Emo,  623 

Zenale,  Bebnabdo,  384 ;  at  Milan, 
384,385;  TrerigUo.  385 

Zetio,  966  Altichiero,  254 

,  Stbtaho  da,  966  Stefano,  268 

Zdtgabo,  Lo,  252:  frescoes  attri- 
buted to  him  at  Naples,  252; 
(?)  at  Munich,  252 ;  neither  his 
history  nor  supposed  works  au- 
thentic, 252;  confounded  with 
Andrea  Solario,  252 

ZoFFO,  Mabco,  280;  at  Bologna, 
280;  Lord  Wimbome's  Collec- 
tion, 281 ;  at  Berlin,  281 ;  Na- 
tional Gallery,  281 

,  Paolo,  586 ;  at  Brescia,  586 

,  Bocco,  249;  at  Berlin,  249 

ZucGABO,  Fedseigo,  646;  in  the 
Pitti,  647 

,  Taddeo,  646 :  at  Caprarola, 

647;  Florence,  &I7;  Borne,  509, 
647 ;  Lucca,  647 

ZuocATO,  painter  and  moeaidst,  59 
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Alba. 
Maorino  d'Alba       ...     386 
Almekno  (near  Bergamo.) 

Oaaelli 334 

Alnwick  GAffTLE. 


.     313 

..  562 
651,  567 
313,  601 


539 


71 


GioT.  Bellini     .     . 
Seb.  del  Piombo 
Palma  Vecchio  . 
Titian      .... 

Althorp. 
Perino  del  Vaga 

Anaonl 
Cathedral: 
The  Gosmati      .     . 

Anoona. 
S.  Domenioo: 
L.  Lotto 570 

Antwerp. 

Museum : 
Ant.  da  Messina      .     . 

Aquileja. 
Church : 
Moaaica 

Arezzx). 
Cathedral : 
P.  della  Francesca  .     .     . 
P.  Benvenuti      .... 

Compagnia  della  Miserieordia  : 
Spinello 122 

8,  Domenioo : 

Spinello 122 

P.  della  Francesca,  216  note    217 

La  Pieve: 
P.  Lorenzetti      ....     196 

Pina/ioti'ca : 
U  Signorelli      ....     182 


817 


51 


217 

688 


Page 


Arona. 

CaOusdral: 

Gaud.  Ferrari    .     .     . 

.     424 

ASOOLI. 

Cathedral : 

Crivelli 

.     843 

6.  Domenioo : 

Crivelli 

.     843 

ASHBURNHAM  PlACE  (SuSSes). 

Lard  Ashbumham^s  CdUeetion : 

Carlo  Doloe  .... 

.     672 

Abtnalunga. 

Caihedral : 

Bernardo  da  Gualdo 

227  n. 

Bazzi 

.     546 

ASOLO. 

L.  Lotto 

.     568 

Afisisi. 

8.  Franeeteo : 

(Upper  Churoh): 

Grnnta  da  Pisa  .     . 

76 

Cimabne 

81-83 

Giotto 

86,87 

Lo  Spa$:na   .... 

.     245 

(Lower  Church) : 

Giotto  and  his  Bchool    87, 88, 121 

Tad.  Gkiddi  .... 

.       99 

Giottino 

.     105 

Simone  Martini .     .     . 

.     193 

P.  Lorenzetti      .     .     . 

.     196 

Adone  Doni .... 

248  a. 

8,  Antonio  di  Via  8upetha  : 

Umbrian  School 

.     214 

Matteo  da  Gualdo  .     . 

.     226 

8,  Damiano : 

Eusebio  di  8.  Giorgio  . 

.     246 

Cathedral : 

Frescoes  in  Crypt   .     . 

.  SOn. 

Nic.  da  Foligno .     .     . 

.     228 
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Assisi — oonL 

Madonna  degli  Angeli 
Lo  Spagna   .     . 
Tiberlo  d'AssiBi . 

ASTL 

Mocrino  d*Alba. 

AUGSBUBO 

Public  GaUery: 
Jaoopo  de'  ^arberi 
Salv.  Bosa    .     . 


AuHALB,  Duo  D',  COLLXCnOK. 


156  n. 

.     408 

476,  482 

.     563 


Whyte). 


Botticell>  .  . 
LeoD.  da  Viaci  . 
Raphael  .  .  . 
Palma  Yecchio  . 

Ayignoh. 
Sim.  Martini 

Babbon  Hill  (Mr 
Baphael  . 

Bassano. 

Pinaeoteca : 
Guariento     .     . 
Dario  da  Treviso 
Gir.  da  Santa  Grooe 
Fran,  da  Fonte  . 

Municipalith : 
Jac.  JBasaano 

S,  Valentino: 
Juc.  fiosstino      • 

La  Bastia  (near  Penigia). 

S.  Angelo: 
Nio.  da  Folisiio. 


Page 


245 
246 


386 


846 

680 


194 

479 

277 

282 
341 
624 

625 

625 

228 


Beboauo. 
Duomo: 
PrevitaU 835 

8.  Spirito: 

Borgognone 383 

Previtali 335 

Various  Churches: 
Lor.  Lotto 570 

Publie  Gallery: 

Muntegnn 288 

Moutagna 290 

Ant.  da  Messina      .     .     .318 

Basaiti 330 

Lazzaro  di  Sebastiano  .     .     331 


Page 
Bbbgamo — eonL 
Bart.  Veneziato  .  .  .  835 
Fran,  da  Santa  Grooe  .  .  841 
Gir.  da  Santa  Croce  .  .  841 
Foppa     ......     879 

BeTilacqna 384 

Alb.  Piazza 387 

Defendeote  Ferrari.     .     .     428 

Raphael 474 

CariaDi 571 

Moretto 578,  581 

Moroni 581 

Bepcaruzzi 589 

Padovaniao  ....      601  n. 
Ghislandi 684 


Casa  Botuxili: 
Gariani    . 


Caj^pella  CaUeoni: 
Tiepolo 

FrizBoni  Balis  Collection : 
Alb.  Piazza  .     .     .     . 

Gariani 

Moretto   .     .     .     .     , 

Beblin. 
Museum : 
Mosaics  from  Ravenna 
TaddeoGaddi   . 
Fra  Angelico     . 
Masaccio 

Fra  Filippo  Lippi 
Jacopo  aei  Sellajo 
Filippino  Lippi . 
Rafiaellino  del  Garbo 
P.  di  Gosimo 
Dom.  Ghirlandajo 
Pietro  Pollaiuolo 
Lor.  di  Grodi     . 
Luoa  Signorelli . 
Lippo  Memmi    . 
Melozzo  da  Forll 
Giov.  Santi   .     . 
Nic.  da  Foligno. 
Pietro  Perugino. 
Piuturicchio.     . 
Bftlduoci  (?) .     . 
Lo  Spagna   .     . 
Rocco  Zoppo 
Falconetto(?)    . 
Fr.  Morone  .     . 
Gir.  dai  Libri     . 
Paolo  Farinato  . 
G.  SchiavoDe 
Marco  Zoppo     . 


571 

686 

887 
571 
581 


22 
100 
128 
146 
150 
151 
l.'i9 
162 
169 
175 
177 
179 
185 
195 
221 
224 
229 
232 
243 
243 
245 
249 
267 
264 
269 
273 
281 
281 
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BwBLa—ixmt 

MaQtegna     .     . 

284,  288 

Ant.  da  Manao 

.     .     298 

GioY.  Bellini     . 

.     .     813 

Ant  da  Mesaina 

.     .     318 

Pietro  da  Messina 

,     .    318 

Vitt  Cnrpacoio  . 

,     .     822 

Luigi  Yivarini   . 

.     .     327 

Catena     .     .     . 

,     .     329 

P.  F.  BLsBolo      . 

.     .     329 

Basaiti     .     .     . 

.     .     830 

P.  M.  Pennachi. 

.     .     836 

P.  Luzzi  (?)  .     . 

.     .     337 

Frail,  da  Santa  Croce  . 

.     .     341 

Cosimo  Tnia 

•             a 

.     348 

Ooflta.      .     . 

.     355 

Mazzolino     . 

•             • 

.     357 

Francia  .     .     . 

• 

.     367 

Giac.  &  Ginlio  Francia 

.     369 

Am.  Aspertini    . 

•                    4 

.     370 

Bagnacavallo 

•                    • 

.     374 

Inn.  da  Imola 

m 

.     375 

Marcbesi  da  Cotignola. 

.     376 

Borgognone  .     . 

.     .     383 

Bern,  de*  Conti  . 

.     385 

P.  F.  Sacchi.     . 

.     886 

Filippo  Mazzola 

.     888 

Bar.  da  Modena . 

.     .     891 

Beltraffio      .     . 

.     .     411 

Fra  Bartolommeo 

.     452 

Mar.  Albertinelli 

.     .     452 

G.  Bugiardini    . 

.     .     454 

Francia  Bigio 

.     .     455 

Pontormo      .     . 

.     .     461 

Rid.  Obirlandajo 

.     .     462 

Raphael  .     . 

472 

,  478,  482 

Seb.  del  Piombo 

521 

',  660,  562 

Lor.  Lotto     .     . 

.     .     570 

Romanino     . 

.     576 

Moretto  . 

.     579 

Savoldo  .     .     . 

.     585 

Titian      .     .     . 

603 

,604,605 

Fr.  Vecellio  .     . 

.     608 

Batt.  Zelotti.     . 

.     623 

Vasari      .     .     . 

.     .     644 

Lnoa  Longbi      . 

.     649 

Lod.  Carracoi     . 

.     .     654 

Ann.  Carraoci     . 

.     .     656 

Guido  Reni  . 

661.663 

Grimaldi.     .     . 

.     666 

Ginlio  Ces.  Procaccini . 

.     .     669 

11  Cerauo 

■ 

.     .     669 

Carlo  Dolce  .     . 

•          1 

.     672 

M.  A.  Qaiavaggio 

•     < 

676 

Spagnoletto o«  < 

SalT.Roea 681 

M.  A.  delle  Battaslie 

Gallery  of  Count  A. 
Gir.  S.  da  SermofoeU   .     .     646 
Sofoniaba  Angoiaoiola  .  668 

BBSAH9(nr. 

Cathedral: 
Fra  Bartolommeo   .  450 

BOIiOGNA. 

8.  CeeOia: 
Lor.  Costa 854 

Francia  .     .     • 

A.  Aspertini 

Chiodarolo    .     .     .        368,370 

Tomarozzo 370 

Marchesi  da  Cotignola.  376 

8.  MarUno  Maggiore : 
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Gaercino 665 

Tiarini 666 

nOerano 669 

Giulio  Cesare  Procaccini   .  669 

CamJllo  Procaccini        .     .  669 

II  Talpino 670 

Brera  ArchsBcHogioal  Mtueum : 

V.  Foppa 379 

Bramantino 381 

Poldi-FeztoU  Gallery : 

FraCameyali    ....  219 

Boocati 226 

Pirn 247 

Mantegna 288 

Gir.  da  Santa  Grooe      .     .  342 

Ippolito  Costa    ....  355 

Tomarozzo 370 

Feiramola 880 

Bern,  de'  Gonti  ....  385 

Giampietrino     ....  415 

Solario 418 

Liiini 421 

Albertinelli 452 

Magnasco 681 

GMalandi 684 

Municipal  Museum : 

Ant  da  Messina      .     .     .  817 

Vin.  Foppa 379 

Giampietrino     ....  415 

Lor.  Lotto 570 

Cariani 571 

L.  Gambara 583 

Correggio 627 

MODENA. 

Ckithedral : 

Seraflno  de'  Serafini     .     .  891 

OaUery: 

G.  F.  Carotto     ....  268 

Mocetto 332 

Bianchi 352 

Dosso  Dossi  ....  359,  360 

Tom.  de  Mutina      .     .     .  390 

Guide  Beni 661 

Agnese  Dolce     .  .     .  673 

Pal,  Comunale: 

Parmegianino  .     .     .  538 1 


MoNBBAUi  (near  Palermo). 
Cathedral : 

Mosaics 55 

Monrealese  (Novelli)    .     .     681 

MOMTAGNANA. 

Bnonconsiglio    ....     291 

MoNTALcnro. 
8,  Franceteo : 
Bartolo  di  M.  Fredi      .     .     198 
Tamagni 542 

MoNTs  Gassino,  Ghubch  of. 
Mosaios 51 

MONTEFATOO. 

Benozzo  Gozzoli      .     .     .     164 

MONTEFIOBS. 

HiMmital  Chur^ : 
Gfiov.  Santi  .....     224 

MOSTE  S.  Mabtin'o. 
Girolamo  di  Giov.   .     .     .     226 

Mont'  Oliveto. 
L.  Signorelli       .     .      .  182, 185 
Buzzi 544 

Munich. 

Inpoaaetrion  of  the  King : 
Kaphael 515 

Gallery : 

S.  Botticelli 154 

Bresoianino 206 

Perugino 237 

LoSpagna    .     .     .    245, 472  n. 
LoZingaio(?)   ....     252 

TorUdo 272 

Ffunoia 367 

Mar.  Albertinelli     ...     452 
Raphael  .     .     .      481, 482, 526 

L.  Lotto 568,  569 

Moroni 582 

Titian      .     .     .     595,605,607 

Gaprioli 611 «. 

P.  Veronese 620 

G.  Gignani 660 

GnidoBeni 663 

MuBANO  (near  Venice). 

8.  Donato: 
Lazzaro  di  Sebastiano  .     .     331 


INDEX  TO 
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MuBANO — eont. 

8,  Maria  degli  Angdi: 

Pennaochi $S6 

8,  Pistro  Martin : 

Giov.  Bellini      ....  811 

Baaaiti 830 

PenDaochi 336 

Naples. 
Cathedral: 

Domenichino      ....  658 

Lanfranoo     .     .     *     .     .  665 

GeroUmini  Church : 

Luca  Giordano  ....  682 

8.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara : 

LeoDardo  da  Beaozzo    .     •  877 

8,  Qaudenxio: 

Geflare  da  Sosto .     .     .     .  414 

Andrea  da  Salerno  .     .     .  414 

8.  Lorenzo  Maggiore : 

Simone  Martini ....  198 

8,  Martina : 

Gnido 662 

Spagnoletto 677 

Stanzioni 678 

Finoglia 679 

Luoa  Giordano  ....  682 

Monte  Luei: 

Penni 589 

Monte  Oliveto: 

Simone  Papa     ....  650 

8,  8everino: 

Zinfl;aro(?) 252 

Anou-ea  da  Salerno .     .     .  414 

Pal,  8.  Angela : 
Seb.  del  Piombo      .     .  5G0,  561 

Museo  Nationale : 
Byzantine  pictures  .     .       69,  n. 

Miasolino 141 

Matteo  da  Siena      .     .     .  204 

Sim.  Papa 251 

Pinturiechio      ....  251 

Mante^a 284 

BartViyarini     ....  299 

Giov.  Bellini      ....  310 

Fil.  Mazzola       ....  387 

Cesare  da  Sesto  ....  414 

And.  da  Salerno      .     .     .  414 

Maroello  Vennsti     .     .     .  441 

Fra  Bartolommeo    .     .     .  450 

A.delSarto 460 
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Raphael 516,  517 

Bazzi 546 

Polidoro  da  Oaravaggio      .  540 
Seb.  del  Piombo      .     .  560,  562 

Palma  Vecchio  ....  566 

Titian 604,  605 

Schiavone(?)      ....  609 

Agostino  Garracci   ...  631 

Ann.  Garracci     .      681,  655,  656 

Gorreggio 632 

Domenichino      ....  658 

Parmigiauino     ....  688 

Schedone 666 

Sassoferrato 667 

Spagnoletto  ....  677,  678 

SalT.  Bosa 679 

Yaocaro 679 

Spadaio 681 

TheTeeoro: 

Lanfranoo 665 

NOCEBA. 

8aeristy : 

Nio.  da  Foligno .     ...  228 

NOYABA. 

Cathedral: 

Lanini     ......  428 

Oliyeto,  Montb. 
See  Monte. 

Osopo. 

Pellegrino     .     .     .     •     .  888 

Obvteto. 
Cathedral: 

Orcagna 119 

FraAngellco     ....  131 

Ben.  Gozzoli 163 

L.  Signorelli 183 

UgolinoVieri     .     .     .     .  J90 

TJgo.  di  Prete  Ilario      .     .  190 

Simone  Martini ....  192 

Lippo  Memmi     ....  195 
Gent,  da  Fabriano  •     .     .211 

OXFOBD. 

Torbido 272 

M.  Angolo    .     .     .     •     561,11. 

Padua. 

Cathedral: 

(Ghapter-houB(i) : 

N.  Semitecolo     ....  293 

(Baptistery) : 

Giusto,  or  Justus,  da  Padora,  275 
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Padua — eord, 

GioT.  and  Ant  da  Padora      275 

8.  Antonio : 
Altichiero  and  d'Avanzo    .     255 
Sordo 582 

Chapel  of  8,  Qiorgio : 
Aitichiero  and  d'Avanzo    .     257 

Chapel  of  Vie  Beato  Luca: 
Ginsto,  or  Justus,  da  Padova  275 
Ant.  da  Padova       .     .     .     275 
GioY.  da  Pa-iova      •     .     .     275 

Eremitani : 

Guariento 277 

Pizzolo 280 

Ansuino 280 

Bono  Ferrarese  ....     280 
Mantegna     ....  284,285 

8.  Francesco: 
Sordo 582 

S.  Qiustina: 
Sordo 582 

8.  Maria  in  Vanzo : 
Sordo 582 

Madonna  delV  Arena: 
Giotto 89-91 

Scuola  dd  Carmine : 
Titian 606 

8cuo!la  del  8anto : 
Titian 606 

Epieeopal  Palace: 
J.  Montagnaiia  ....     282 

Seminario : 
Montagna 290 

Pal,  delta  Baggione: 
Gio.  Mirettu 276 

PMic  GaUery: 

Squarcione 279 

Homanino 576 

Palermo. 

S.  Maria  delV  Ammiraglio: 
Mosaics 55 

CJiapel  of  King  Boger: 
Mosaios 55 


TAUSBMO—OOnL 

Hunting  Boom  of  King  Boger: 
Mosaics 55 

Panioalb. 

8,  8d)a8tiano: 
Perngino 236 

Pansuangbb  (Herts). 

Fra  Bartolommeo    .  448 

Andrea  del  Sarto  .      .  459 

Dom.  Poligo      ....  461 

Baphael 482 

Pabts. 
Louvre : 
Cimabue.     .....      80 

Giotto 95 

FraAngelico  ....  130 
Paolo  Uooello  ....  136 
Fra  FUippo  Lippi  .  .  147,  150 
Raf.  delGaxbo  ....     162 

Ben.  Gozzoli 166 

P.  di  Cosimo  ....  163 
Dom.  Ghirlandajo   .  175 

Ben.  Ghirlandajo     .     .     .     175 

Mainardi 176 

Lor.  di  Gredi  ....  179 
Bart,  di  M.  Fredi    ...     198 

T.  Vanni 201 

Melozzo? 221  IB. 

Nio.  da  Foligno.  ...  228 
P.  Perugino  ....  232,  237 

Lo  Spagna 245 

Pisanello  ....  262 «. 
Felice  del  Biocio  (?)     .     .     273 

P.  Farinato 278 

Mantegna     ....  286,  288 

Jac.  Bellini 3u3 

Ant  da  Messina      .  317 

Yit.  Garpaccio  ....     322 

Catena? 329 

Pellegrino  da  S.  Daniele    !     339 

Bondinello 340 

Cosimo  Tura      ....     348 

Bianchi 352 

Lor.  Costa 354 

Garofalo 362 

Maroheai  da  Cotignola  .  376 

P.  F.  Sacchi  ....  386 
GioT.  Massone  ....  387 
Leo.  da  Vinci   405,  407,  409.  410 

Salaino? 409,413 

Bern,  de*  Conti  ?     ...     409 
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Page 


G.  A.  Beltraffio .     ...    411 

Oggiono 412 

Gesare  da  Sesto  .  .  •  413 
And.  Solario  ....  418 
Ber.  Luini  .  .  .  .421, 423 
Gaud.  Ferrari  ....  427 
Mich.  ADgelo  ....  435 
D.  da  Volterra  ....  444 
Fni  Bartolommeo  .  .448,  450 
Mar.  Albeitinelli  ...  451 
Francia  Bigio  ....  455 
Aud.  del  Sarto  ....     459 

11  Rosso 461 

Bid.  Ghirlandaju     ...     462 

Zaochia 463 

Raphael,  468,  476,  481,  514,  516, 

518,  522,  528 
Sassoferrato  ....  473  n. 
LoSpagna  ....  245,510 
Giulio  Romano  .  .  .  374,  536 
Polid.  da  Garavaggio  .  .  540 
Giozgione  .  . 
Seb.  del  Piombo 
L.  Lotto  .  .  . 
Bonifazio  IL 
Savoldo  .  .  . 
Titian  .  .  596, 
Tintoretto  .  . 
Paul  Veronese  . 
Correggio 

Mich.  Ang.  Anselnu 
Baroccio . 
Luca  Longhi 
Lod.  Garracci 
Agost  Garracci 
Ann.  Garracci    . 
Domenichino 
Albano    .     .     . 
Garlo  Maratti    . 
Goido  Reni  .     . 
Guerolno      .     . 
Bernard.  Gampi 
Giulio  Gesare  Procaocini 
Gigoli      .     •     . 
Dinnenico  Feti  . 
Oristofano  Allori 
Matteo  Rosselli 
Agnese  Dolce    . 
Mich.  Ang.  da  Cararaggio 
SalvatorRosa    .... 


556 
562 
568 
574 
584  n.,  585 
598.  601,  604 
616 
620,621,622 
.  632,  637 
.  .  637 
.  .  648 
.  .  649 
.  .  654 
.  .  654 
.  655,  656 
.  .  659 
.  .  659 
.  .  660 
.  .  663 
.  664,  665 
.  .  667 
669 
670 
671 
671 
672 
673 
676 
680 


Natwnal  Library : 
MiDiattues   •     . 


55,  56,  253 


Paris — eowL 
Library  of  Arsenal : 
Illuminated  MS.     ...     100 

Academy: 
Maestro  Riocio  .     .     .      547  n 

8.  Oermain  VAvxerrou : 
Perugino 231 

EoOuchild  Hotel: 
Ber.  Luini 421 

Parma. 
Cathedral : 

L.  Gambaia 583 

Gorreggio 631 

BojMitery: 

Wall-paintines  ....  69 
Bartolomeo  da  Piacenzn  .  391 
Nicoolo  da  Reggio  .     .     .391 

8*  Qiovanni: 

Gaselli 334 

Gorreggio 631 

Paimigianino     ....  639 

Ija  8teocata : 
Parmigianino     ....     639 

Camera  di  8,  Paolo : 
Gorreggio 630 

PMio  Oailery: 

Gima 325 

Gaselli 834 

Leo.  da  Viuci?  ....  408 
Gorreggio  ....  633,  634 
Parmigianino  .  .  .  638, 639 
Guercino 665 

Consorzio : 
Gaselli 833 

Passionano. 
Dom.  Ghirlandajo  .     .     .     172 

Pausola  (near  Macerata). 

Chieea  del  SaerametUo : 
Lor.  da  S.  Severino.     •  209 

And.  da  Bologna     .     .     .    363 

Payia. 

Academy  of  Fine  ArU : 
Boigognone 882 

Certo8a: 

Montagna 290 

Borgoguone 382 
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Pavia — oofU, 
Haorino  d'Alba . 
Bom.  Gampl 
Solario    .     .     . 
Goneggio     .     . 

Pjeqhbra 

PalmaYecohio  . 


Page 

886 

419 
419 
627 


564 


PSBUGIA. 
Cathedral : 

L.  SignorelU      ....  182 

Gooohi 247 

Bazoooio  .   ' 648 

8.  Bernardino: 

BonflgU 230 

8.  Franoesoo  di  Conventuali: 

Fiorenzo 230 

Raphael 484 

Orazio  Alfani     ....  484 

8.  Pietro  dei  Cassinenai: 

BoQflgli 230 

Penis2:ino  .     .  234 

A<LDoni 248 

Alienee 616 

Sassoferrato  ...  .  667 


PnuGiA— eont. 
C<ua  Balduoki : 
Pintnricchio       .     .     . 

Sola  dd  (hmbio : 
Perug^no       .     .     .     . 
Fantasia  .... 
Montevaiehi.     . 
Manni 


.     474 


.     2a5 

235,11. 

235,1ft. 

246 


Febabo. 

G.  Santl 225,  n. 

GioT.BeUini      ....    810 

Pjesth. 


PtibUe  €hUerjf : 
Gentile  Bellini  .     . 
Marohesi  da  Ootignola 
Baphael  .... 
Giorgione     .     .     . 


O.  8&0€fOS 

Raphael  .... 
Perugino      .     .     . 

Piwwot&ia: 
FraAngelioo  .  .  • 
Vigoroeo  da  Siena  .  . 
Taddeo  di  Bartolo  .  . 
Domenioo  di  Bartok)  . 
Gent  da  Fabriano  •  . 
P.  della  Francesoa  .     . 

Boccati 

Nicool6  da  Foligno  .     . 

Bonflgii 

Fiorenzo 

Benedetto  Oapoiale 
Perugino  .... 
Pintnrioohib  .  .  . 
Manni  .  .  .  .  . 
Eosebio  da  S.  Giorgio  . 
Oorporale      .... 


.  479 

.  480 

.  127 

.  188 

.  200 

.  201 

.  212 

.  218 

.  226 
228 

.  230 
230,231 

.  231 

.  237 

.  241 

.  246 

.  246 

.  247 


Pal.del  CanBtgUo: 

Bonflgii 229 

Fiorenzo 231 


Petbbsbubo,  St. 

Hermitage: 
Bern,  de'  Oonti ....    385 
Solario^    ....     407, «. 
Ge8.daSesto     ....     409 

Oggiono 412 

Fn  Bartolommeo  .  .  .  449 
Raphael  .  .  473,  482,  485,  513 
Seb.  del  Piombo      .     .  560,562 

Titian 605 

P.  Yeroneae 620 


806 
376 
485 
556 


Lenehtenberg  GaJlery: 
Lo  Zingaro  (?)  .  . 
Polma  Veoohio  .     . 

Prinee  Narieehkin^i  CdUeetion : 
Domenichino      .... 

PlAOENZA. 

8.  Ant4mio : 
Bartolomeo  da  Piacenza     . 


252 
566 

658 


391 


8.  Maria  di  Campagna : 
Pordenone 587 


PlAK  DI  MUONONE. 

Fra  Bortolommeo 

PlENZA. 


449 


Convent  of  8.  Anna : 
Bazzi 544 


Cathedral: 
Gimabue  . 
Gad.  Gaddi 


Pisa. 


80 

85 
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Sogliani 
Bazzi 


Page 

181 
546 


Campo  Santo : 
Giunta  da  Pida  ....      76 
Gio.  Pisano  .  ...     110 

Buffalmaco 110 

Nardo  Daddi  .  .  .  Ill,  120 
P.  Lorenzetti  .  .  .  114,196 
Andrea  da  Florentia  .  .  115 
Ant.  da  Yenezia  115 

Bpinello 115 

Franc  da  Yolterra  .  115 

Pietro  di  Pnccio  ...  116 
Ben.  Gozzoli.     .     .     .  116,165 

ACaierina: 

Traini 120 

Fra  Bortolommeo  and  Al- 
bertineUi  .     .  .     ^     448 

8.  Franc€8eo : 

Tad.Gaddi 101 

Tad.  di  Bariolo .     .     .     .  199 

Barn,  da  Modena    .     .     .  S91 

8.  Pcuilo : 
Taddeo  di  Bartolo  ...     199 

8.  Banieri  : 
Ginnta  da  Pisa  .  •     •      76 

Aeeademia : 

Ginnta  da  Pisa  (?)  ...  76 

Fr.  Traini 120 

Z.  Maochiavelli .     •     .      166  n. 

Sim.  Martini      ....  192 

Lnca  di  Thomb  ....  195 

Bam.  da  Modena    .     .     .  391 

Bazzi 545 

8,  Pietro  in  Qrado  (near  Pisa): 
Wall-paintings  ....      75 

PiSTOJA. 

Cathedrai: 
Lor.diOredi     ....     179 

POGGZBONSI. 

8,  Pietro  a  Megognano: 
Tad.  Gaddi 100 

8.  Lueehesei 
Gerino  da  Pistoja   . 

POBDSNONS. 

Cathedral: 
Pordenone     .     . 
G.  M.  Zaffoni     .     . 


247 


.  586,587 
.     .    589 


Fli«e 
POBDBNOIO— COnt. 

Tovm-JiaU: 
Pordenone 588 


Praoub. 
Cathedral: 
Tom.  de  Mutina 

Castle  of  CarUtein: 
Tom.  de  Mutina     . 


.     890 
.    890 


Pbato. 
Caihedral! 
AgnoloGkddi    ....     101 
Fra  Filippo  Lippi  ...     148 

8,  Domenico : 
Fra  Filippo  Lippi   ...     148 

QdUery: 
Gio.  da  Milano  ....     103 
Fra  Filippo  Lippi  ...     149 

PooGio  A  Gaiano  (near  Florence). 
Andrea  del  Sarto    .     .     .    459 
FranciaBigio    ....    459 
Pontormo 459 

Bavenna. 

8.  ApoUinare  in  Claue : 
Mosaics 45 

8.  ApoUinare  Nuovo : 

Mosaics 24 

Camalddle: 
LncaLonghi     ....     649 

Cathedrai: 
Mosaics  (Baptistery)    .     .      15 
Gnido  Beni 663 

8.  Maria  in  Coemedin : 
Mosaics 21,47 

88,  Nazzaro  e  CeUo: 
Mosaics 

8.  VitaXe: 
Mosaics 


Archbithop^a  Palace: 
Mosaics   .     .     . 


17 

22 
25 


BiCHHOND. 

8%r  F.  CooVb  CoUectian : 
Ce8.Magni 886 

BiiinfL 

8.  Afoangdos 

Jacobello  de  Bonomo   .     .     295 
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S.  Francesco : 
Piet.  della  Franoesca 


44 


Bomb. 

S,  Affneae  fuori  le  Mura : 
Mosaics   .... 

S.  Agostino : 

Raphael 510 

8,  Andrea  deOa  Voile: 
Domeniohino     ....     657 
Lanfranco 665 

S8.Apoitoli: 
Marco  da  Siena  .     .     . 


8.  Calisto: 
Paintings  in  Catacombs 


646 
8,9 


Cappdla  8,  Andrea: 
Guide 662 

8.  Gecilia  in  TraUevere : 

Moeaics 49 

Pinturiccliio 241 

^.  Clemente: 

31o8nic8 64 

Masolino 140 

88.  Coemo  e  Damiano : 
Mosaics 19 

8.  Cottanza : 
Mosaics    .     .     .     .     .      12,66 

8.  Croce  in  OerutaUmme : 
Pinturicchio  (?)  ....     241 

8.  Franceaoa  Bomana : 
Mosaics 50 

8.  Giov.  in  Laterano  : 

Mosaics 47 

Jao.  Toriti 83,84 

Giotto 89 

(Baptistery) : 
Mosaics 18,44 

(Sacristy) : 
Marcello  Yenusti     .     .     .     442 

8.  Gregorio: 

GuidoBebi 662 

Domenichino      ....     659 

8,  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura : 
(Inner  Church) : 

Mosaics 

Wall-paintinKs  .     .     . 


Pago  I  pgge 

Bomb — cont. 

8.  Lorenzo  in  Panispema : 

216        Pasq.  Cati 646 

8.  Luigi  de*  Franeesi: 

Pell.  Tibaldi      ....  541 

Fr.  Bassano 626 

Sermoneta 646 

Domenichino 657 

M.  A.  da  Caravaggio    .     .  675 

8.  Marco: 

Mosaics 50 

'S'.  Maria  degli  Angeli  : 

Domenichino      ....  658 

Baton! 688 

8.  Maria  ddC  Anima: 

Giu.  Romano      ....  5?5 

Saraceno 676 

8.  Maria  in  Aracdi : 

Pinturicchio 240 

Maroo  da  Siena       .     .     .  646 

8.  Maria  in  Coemedin : 
(Sacristy) : 

Mosaics 47 

8.  Maria  Maggiore  : 

Mosaics 21,83 

Jac.  Toriti S3 

Giov.  Cosmato    .     .     .      71, 84 

Rusulti 84 

8.  Maria  8opra  Miner  oa: 
Mosaics  of  Giov.  Cosmato  .71, 84 

Filippjno  Lippi  ....  160 

Mich.  Angelo     ....  439 

R.  del  Garbo      ....  162 

8.  Maria  deOa  NavieeUa  : 

Mosaics 49 

8.  Maria  della  Pace 

BagnaoaTallo     ....  374 

Raphael 511 

Peruzzi 549 

Sermoneta 646 

S.  Maria  del  Popolo 

Pinturicchio.     .     •     •     .  239 
(Cappella  Chigi) : 

Raphael 511 

Seb.  del  Piombo      •     .     .  562 

8.  Maria  in  TraUetfere 

Mosaics 63 

TheCosmati      .  .    64  m.  71 

27,65        Piet  Oavallini    ....  71 

66        Ciampelli      ...  .647 
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88.  Nereo  ed  AchiUeo : 
MosaioB 48 

8.  Ono/rio: 
Leo.  da  Vinci  (?)     .     .     .     -lOD 
Peruzzi    ......     549 

S.  Pacibfuori  le  Mura : 

Mosaics 18,  65 

CavalUni  (?)      ....  71  n. 

8.  Peter's : 
Michael  Angelo      •     •     •    442 

(Sacristy) : 

Giotto 89 
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